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FAMOUS HUNTING'PAR 


By ‘‘ BUFFALO BILL.” 


HE first great 

hunter who 

came to this 

country in 

search of 

big game, 

of whom I 

have knowl- 

edge, was 

Sir George 

Gore. I was 

aboy at Fort 

Leavenworth in 1853 when he arrived there 
from London and fitted out his own expe- 
dition. At that time buffalo, elk, deer, 
and antelope were so numerous upon the 
plains, and all through the Rocky moun- 
tain region, that we frontiersmen were 
naturally somewhat surprised to find 
that an English gentleman wouid come 
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all the way across the ocean, and make 
the tedious journey from the seaboard to 
the frontier, with no other end in view 
than the chase. 

The ready good-fellowship, however, 
with which Sir George Gore adapted him- 
self to his surroundings, soon made him 
a favorite. His party was made up of 
about two hundred men, the trappers and 
guides being engaged at Laramie, seven 
hundred miles west of Leavenworth. He 
had no companions to share the expense 
of his extensive equipment, and no guests 
to join him around the camp-fire in the 
evening. He went in for genuine sport, 
and bade good-by to civilization when he 
left St. Louis. At that time there was no 
railroad west of Chicago, which is fifteen 
hundred miles east of Laramie, and Sir 
George took the river route up from St. 
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Louis. Buffalo, elk, mountain sheep, bear, 
and mountain lions were plentiful ; and it 
is not surprising that the unvarnished re- 
cital of the exploits of such experts with 
the rifle as he, should, in these degenerate 
days, excite the wonder, if not the envy, 
of huntsmen who might vainly seek such 
glorious quarry anywhere in the great 
Rocky mountain region. 

From Laramie, Sir George Gore’s little 
caravan went out into the Big Horn moun- 
tains, into the thick of the game country. 
There, after bagging as much as heart 
could wish, his camp was surprised one 
evening by the Indians. The redskins 
ran off all his horses, traps, and trophies, 
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ON HIS FAMOUS HORSE 
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and there was nothing for him and his 
men to do but to foot it, a hundred and 
fifty miles, back to Laramie, leaving some 
of their companions dead on the field of 
battle. 

The slaughter of several of Sir George 
Gore’s men by the Indians, forty years 
ago, was an incident which might have 
attained international importance, had 
there been any possible way for the 
United States government to accept the 
proposition which his rage at the red- 
men led him to make with great prompt- 
ness. He actually proposed to Uncle Sam 
to whip the entire Sioux nation at his own 
expense, and vowed that he could, in 


thirty days, equip 
ry a? 


a little army of 

his own, which 
would wipe those 
. murderous thieves 
from the face of 
the earth. Natur- 
ally enough, Sir 
George’s proposal 
could not be ac- 
cepted, and the 
next year saw him 
hunting down in 
Florida, where he 
had a large party 
of sportsmen and 
a big pack of 
hounds. As the 
first of the distin- 
guished proces- 
sion of interna- 
tional Nimrods to 
come to the United 
States within my 
experience, it may 
be interesting to 
note that Sir 
George was a 
most unassuming 
man in dress and 
appearance. This 
led to an amusing 
incident in the 
course of his visit 
to Florida. 

On the day of 
his arrival in the 
land of the Ever- 
glades, Sir George 
got separated from 
his party and lost 
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SIR GEORGE GORE’S PACK TRAIN IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS. 


his way. He rode up to one of the fash- 
ionable hotels which abounded even in 


those days, in his old hunting suit, and, 
quietly registering his name as “G, 
Gore,’’ was as quietly assigned to an 


attic-room. He took it and said noth- 
ing. The next morning he ate his break- 
fast, and was strolling around the grounds 
when the rest of the party, in gorgeous 
hunting array, with horses and hounds 
galore, dashed up in great style, and 
asked eagerly where Sir George Gore 
was. No one knew where Sir George 
Gore was; indeed, the clerk said the only 
recent arrival was a strange man who 
was at that moment out in the back yard, 
smoking. But the words had scarcely 
left his lips, when the hounds found Sir 
George in his sylvan retreat and set up 
such a musical chorus of yelps that his 
identity was at once revealed to the dis- 
mayed hotel people. At this time Sir 
George was about fifty years of age, and 
I'lived at Leavenworth, where my father 
was a contractor, having left Iowa, my 
birthplace, at an early age. He was a 
sportsman among a thousand, and he 


spent money with extraordinary freedom 
in the gratification of his passion. 

Sir John Watts Garland was another 
great English huntsman. He came over 
here about 1869. At different points on 
the plains and in the mountains he estab- 
lished camps and built cabins, to which 
he would return regularly about once ev- 
ery two years. In his absence, his horses 
and dogs were left at these camps, in 
charge of men employed for that purpose. 
It was Sir John Watts Garland who, it 
seemed to me, first realized the value of 
the trained horse for hunting the buffalo. 
As a matter of fact, whatever his speed 
and bottom, a horse must be broken in to 
that special task to enable him to give his 
rider the best service, when once in sight 
of a herd. Big-boned Indian ponies, or, 
as we call them, frontier horses, generally 
made the best mounts for this purpose. 
I have seen Garland offer as much as a 
thousand dollars for one which had a repu- 
tation and took his fancy. The off-years, 
when he did not hunt on the plains, he 
spent in India or Africa, after elephants, 
lions, and tigers. I met him two years 
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ago in London, and we lamented the dis- 
appearance of big game from the United 
States, acquiescing, however, in the un- 
doubted fact that it has practically ceased 
to exist. 

In these days, when the elk and buffalo 
are traditions, it is difficult, perhaps, for 
sportsmen to realize the wild exhilaration 
attending their pursuit on horseback. 
Elk were hunted in much the same way 
as buffalo, the perfection of the sport be- 
ing found in the saddle. Sir John Watts 
Garland soon discarded the English sad- 
dles which he brought over with him, and 
the truly British custom of declining to 
drink anything until after dinner, when 
the day’s work had been finished. No 
great time was required for him to learn 
that a cocktail before breakfast was con- 
sidered entirely the thing on the prairie, 
and that anything else than a California 
saddle was out of place. His democratic 
ways made him very popular with the 
plainsmen. When he went out with a 
party, he roughed it like the rest of us, 
slept in the open on his blanket, took his 
turn at camp duty, and rode his own horse 
in the races which we often got up for our 
amusement. He discovered speedily that 


the English thoroughbred was by no 
means so well fitted for frontier use as the 
coarser western horse, which was more 
accustomed to avoiding prairie-dog holes 
and better understood the lay of the land. 

The destruction of the big game in the 
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West, about which so much has been 
written, and which has been ascribed to 
so many causes, is simply a natural con- 
sequence of the advance of civilization. 
There is no longer any frontier. People 
live everywhere, all over the Rocky moun- 
tain region. 

I may mention one or two interesting 
facts which illustrate this metamorphosis, 
and which seem to me to have hitherto es- 
caped record. Not only has the buffalo- 
grass, which once grew all over the coun- 
try, disappeared entirely, and given place, 
naturally, to the blue-joint grass which is 
now found there in profusion, but marked 
atmospheric conditions have been in the 
same way entirely changed. It has been 
said that the soil upon which the Indian 
and buffalo roamed was as wild as they, 
and needed the same care in civilizing, 
requiring to be tilled to useful productive- 
ness more laboriously than the same soil 
farther east. But I have never seen this 
strange fact about the dew recorded any- 
where. In the old days it was possible to 
walk anywhere in that country, in the 
grass or out of it, at any time of the day 
or night, without wetting one’s mocca- 
sins. There never was dew on any of the 
great plains between the Missouri river 
and the Rocky mountains. You slept 
out in your blanket at any season of the 
year, and when you awoke in the morn- 
ing it was as dry as when you lay down. 
There has been an absolute change in all 
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A CAMP ON THE PLAINS, 


Heavy dews fall now with as much 
I have a 


this. 
regularity there as elsewhere. 


theory of my own to account for this 
phenomenon, and that is, that the erection 
of wire-fences, which has unquestionably 
greatly increased the downfall of rain, has 
in the same way, by the attraction of elec- 


trical currents, brought about the dew. 
The third of the great hunters whom I 
have known was Lord Adair, who is now 
the Earl of Dunraven, owner of the fa- 
mous Valkyrie. He came with Dr. Kings- 
ley, a brother of Charles Kingsley, the 
well-known author, and arrived at Fort 
McPherson in 1869. This fort is on the 
Platte river, about eighteen miles from 
the town of North Platte, where my ranch 
is. Lord Adair brought a letter of intro- 
duction from General Sheridan. He was 
a pleasant young fellow and I enjoyed 
hunting with him. We camped along 
the Loup and the Dismal rivers, and went 
off for elk, for the most part on horseback. 
The elk hunt of those days was man- 
aged in about this way: six or seven of 
us would start at sunrise on our prairie 
horses, and get as close as possible to the 
elk, which would be feeding in the open, 
two or three hundred, perhaps, in a bunch. 
These long-legged beasts were swifter 
than the buffalo, and they would let us 
get within a half mile of them before they 
would give a mighty snort and dash away 
after their leader. Then came the test of 
speed and endurance. They led the horses 


a wild race, and it put our chargers to 
their mettle to overtake the game. Right 
in among them we would spur, and, drop- 
ping the reins, use the repeating rifle 
with both hands. The breech-loading 
Springfield piece of fifty-calibre, the same 
as used in the regular army, was our 
favorite rifle at that time. Only the mas- 
ter of the hunt, or his guests, or com- 
panions, would do any shooting ; the hun- 
ters and attendants would occupy them- 
selves in lassoing the young elk and tak- 
ing them back to camp alive. Lord Adair 
shipped a good many of those captured in 
this way, to his place across the water. 

Among the interesting things that the 
United States army has been, at one time 
or another, called upon to do is act- 
ing as escort to distinguished hunting 
parties. There was always a military es- 
cort for Lord Adair, and a lot of army 
wagons went along to take the game back 
to the fort, where it could be used. He 
was much opposed to any wanton waste. 
Our first expedition was out four weeks. 
After coming in, we would fit out again, 
and start in. some other direction. Our 
expedition into the mountains, for bear, 
would take us as far away as Fort Steele, 
six hundred miles west of Fort McPher- 
son, and we would be gone four or five 
weeks. Lord Adair was the first of these 
visiting sportsmen that I remember to 
have had a military escort. Garland and 
Gore provided their own. 
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Lord Adair purchased a hunting park 
of his own, now known as Estes park, 
containing about one hundred thousand 
acres and 130 miles northwest of Denver. 
It is to the northwest of Middle park, and 
is reached by some of the little narrow- 
gauge roads that run up into that country. 
The only incident of my expeditions with 
him that I remember as especially in- 
teresting was the attempt of the Indians 
to surprise us, on one occasion, when we 
were scattered out along the Dismal 
river. A war and thieving party of 
Sioux attacked us, and chased us, at top 
speed, nine miles to camp, where the 
company of soldiers who had been sent 
out with us took horse in turn and drove 
the Indians off. We lost all our game. 

The New Yorkers who came out to Fort 
McPherson in 1870, were a lot of thorough- 
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V. Sheridan. Major W. H. Brown, of the 
Fifth United States cavalry, commanded 
the two companies which escorted us. 
Major E. M. Hayes, now of the Seventh 
cavalry, was our quartermaster; Dr. Ash, 
now of New York, surgeon, and there 
were other officers. 

This was the best equipped hunting 
party I have ever been with. It was made 
up in New York and outfitted at Fort 
McPherson, on the line of the Union 
Pacific railway. The country to be hunted 
over was from McPherson to Fort Hays, 
on the Kansas Pacific railroad, some two 
hundred miles, including the ranges along 
the Medicine creek and crossing the Re- 
publican river and its branches, Beaver 
creek, Solomon's and Saline rivers. I 
met the party at Fort McPherson, and 
we started in September, 1871, with three 
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breds and enjoyed themselves to the top 
of their bent. There were James Gordon 
Bennett, John G. Hecksher, Carroll Liv- 
ingston, the two Jeromes, Larrie and 
Leonard, General Davies, a lawyer, I 
think; Colonel John Schuyler Crosby, and 
General Fitzhugh, of Pittsburgh. They 
were the guests of General Sheridan, who 
brought with him also his father-in-law, 
General Rucker, and his brother, Col. M. 


hundred men. It was necessary for such 
an expedition to present a formidable ap- 
pearance, as we were to be in the Indian 
country and more or less exposed to the 
attacks of the Dog-soldier Indians. These 
were the malcontents of the Sioux, Chey- 
ennes, and the Arapahoes, who had made 
up their minds never to give up that 
great hunting range. There were about 
two thousand of these desperate redskins 
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altogether, and their chiefs were Pawnee 
Killer, Old Whistler, and Two-Lance. 

Brilliant success crowned our efforts. 
We found game within ten miles of our 
starting-point at McPherson, and were in 
sight of it until we arrived within ten 
miles of our journey’s end at Fort Hays. 
Before leaving McPherson, we had ar- 
ranged trophies for the huntsman who 
should kill the first big game, one for the 
slayer of the first buffalo, another for the 
first elk, antelope, and soon. All these 
animals we found in abundance, together 
with deer, turkeys, ducks, geese, and wil- 
low grouse. General Fitzhugh, of Pitts- 
burgh, was the lucky man to bring down 
the first bison; the trophy which was 
presented to him consisted of a silver 
drinking-set, beautifully embossed with 
buffalo heads. 

On the first day out, General Sheridan 
had cautioned these gentlemen to get ac- 
customed to their horses and weapons, 
and not to attempt much execution. 
Early on the second day, General Fitz- 
hugh brought down his buffalo. We 
spied a big herd on a tributary of Med- 
icine creek—about a hundred of them, I 
should say—and we at once set out, pre- 
pared for action. Some of the party had 
special rifles of their own fancying, but 
any who wished could use the army 
guns. Mr. Hecksher killed the second 
buffalo, and came very near winning the 
trophy himself; but I was the judge, 
and I had to decide, in point of time, 
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in General Fitzhugh’s favor. We hunted 
all day, the command of troops march- 
ing along in our rear and making a fresh 
camp for us every night. I think Gen- 
eral Davies wrote an amusing account of 
this expedition, called «‘ Ten Days on the 
Plains,’’ which was published in pam- 
phlet form. Each night the camp was 
named after a member of the party, and, 
of course, we slept in the same camp only 
once. 

Larry Jerome gave an amusing illustra- 
tion, on this hunt, of that great appreci- 
ation of practical jokes which in after- 
years afforded so much amusement to his 
cronies. When the party was fitting out, 
each of the gentlemen from New York 
asked me if I would get him a good buf- 
falo horse. Of course, I had never seen 
any of them before, and I was equally 
anxious to please them all. I noticed 
from the first, however, that Mr. Larry 
Jerome made a special point of cultivating 
me, and, after a number of civilities on 
his part, it cropped out that he wanted 
to ride Buckskin Joe, a horse of my 
own, whose exploits were famous all over 
that country. I discovered how the wind 


set even before he made his request, and 


cheerfully consented to it. «* Now,’’ said 
Jerome, ‘don’t you say a word to any of 
the others about my having a horse, and 
I’ll have some fun with them.”’ 

So, for the next day or two, Mr. Jerome 
would go about with a long face, and an- 
nounce, in a melancholy way, that he 

much feared 
that he would 
not be able to 
find an appro- 
priate mount ; 
he didn’t think 
he could find 
a horse that 
would carry 
him, anyway, 
as he was a 
heavy man; 
andsoon. The 
morning we 
started, he dis- 
bs appeared from 
view, and ina 
few moments 
dashed into 
the party, 
equipped cap- 
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LORD ADAIR’S CAMP ON LONG RIVER, NEBRASKA, 


a-pie, on Buckskin Joe, with my own sad- 
dle, bridle, and rifle. Joe jumped and ca- 
vorted, and Mr. Jerome was in his glory. 
But the hour of retribution was at hand. 
Buckskin Joe had been trained to chase 
the buffalo at full speed, and lay his rider 
alongside of the biggest animal he could 
find in the herd. The first herd we started 
for, Jerome rode away full of spirits, and 
Buckskin Joe, as if determined to do all 
that was expected of him, took the bit in 
his mouth, left the rest of us far in the 
rear, and picked out the ugliest-looking 
bull, a creature of really gigantic size, for 
Mr. Jerome’s special delectation. As 
Buckskin got within a few feet of this 
monster, Jerome dropped his rifle, and, af- 
ter much endeavor persuaded his charger 
to stop and, dismounted to pick up his 
gun, when he was horrified to see Buck- 
skin Joe dash away after the herd, leaving 
him afoot on the prairie. He got no game, 
and was with due solemnity court-mar- 
tialled, that night, in camp, for losing his 
horse. He made an extremely witty 
speech in his own defense, and said that 
it was evidently Buckskin Joe’s hunt a 
great deal more than his own ; but he was 
found guilty and sentenced to eat seven 
smoking buffalo cutlets in rapid succes- 
sion, a penalty he paid with much cheer- 
fulness. More than six hundred buffalo 


were killed on this trip, with two hundred 
elk, and smaller game in proportion. 

As the Indians hovered in sight of us 
for several days, and we were never actu- 


ally beyond the risk of an attack, our 
camps were constructed with great care. 
Three of the twenty-five wagons in our 
train were travelling ice-houses, to keep 
the game and wine cold. The wagons 
were parked in a square at night, the 
mules and horses being picketed inside 
the square, which was several acres in ex- 
tent. The soldiers lay at each end of this 
camp. During the day our guards were 
also constantly on the alert, to rescue us 
in case we should be surprised, and at our 
last camp, on the Saline river, an Indian 
scare was gotten up for Mr. Jerome’s ben- 
efit. Mr. Crosby, Mr. Hecksher, and some 
others of the younger members of the 
party, disguised themselves as Indians 
and sneaked into the tents, with a result 
of much laughable confusion. 

There were none of the discomforts of 
roughing it upon that expedition. A 
course dinner of the most delicious viands 
was served every evening by waiters in 
evening dress, and prepared by French 
cooks brought from New York. The 
linen, china, glass, and porcelain had been 
provided with equal care, and a big wood- 
fire lent cheerfulness to the dining-tent. 
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This was floored and carpeted with much 
care, and for years afterward travellers 
and settlers recognized the sites upon 
which these camps had been constructed 
by the quantities of empty bottles which 
remained behind to mark them. 


Drawn by W. M. Cary. 


The gentlemen were all good shots, and 
joined heartily in the chase. Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Hecksher, in particular, excelled 
with the small game and in the use of the 


shotgun. We had glorious Indian sum- 
mer throughout the whole ten days. They 
took the train at Fort Hays, and returned 
East, arriving in Chicago, if I remember, 
about the time of the great fire. 

Perhaps the most elaborate preparations 
ever made for an expedition of this kind 
were arranged in January, 1873, for the 
benefit of the Grand-duke Alexis. But I 
cannot say that, personally, I ever en- 
joyed anything more than the New York 
party. At that time I had never been east 
of the Mississippi river, and when these 
gentlemen invited me to come to New 
York and pay them a visit, I said I feared 
I would never be able to get back. « Any- 
way,’’ added I, «you would have to ask 
General Sheridan for leave of absence for 
me.’’ Accordingly, the request was made 
that I be granted a furlough from my 
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duties as Chief-of-scouts, and General 
Sheridan’s reply was, ‘By all means, 
yes—after the Grand-duke Alexis has had 
his hunt.’’ That was the first intimation 
I had had that the Russian grand-duke 
was coming. After the Alexis hunt was 


THE UNEXPECTED. 


over, I did go East, and was the guest 
of the Union club for quite a while. 

Soon after the departure of the New 
Yorkers to their home, I began preparing 
to receive the Grand-duke Alexis. I had 
to keep a lookout for the game, and ar- 
ranged with Spotted Tail, the great Sioux 
chief, to bring one hundred of his braves, 
to show Alexis how the Indians hunt buf- 
falo. The Russian party reached North 
Platte by the Union Pacific railroad, in a 
special train. This was something ex- 
traordinarily important and considered 
very complete for that time. The train 
was in charge of Mr. Frank Thompson, 
who is now vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad company. Camp Alexis 
had already been established and was in 
readiness, in a sheltered nook on Red 
Willow creek, in the buffalo country, 
sixty miles from Fort McPherson. There 
were hospital tents, and wall tents for the 
officers and their guests, many of them 
floored and carpeted, and heated with 
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stoves. Special pains was taken to make 
the dining-room tents complete in every 
particular. 

The military escort consisted of two 
companies of cavalry and two of infantry, 
and the regimental band of the Second 
cavalry. Generals Sheridan, Palmer, 
Tony, and Sandy Forsyth and Ord, Gen- 
eral George A. Custer, Colonel M. V. 
Sheridan, and Major Egan, of the Second 
cavalry, were in the party. Dr. Ash, who 
was General Sheridan's surgeon-general, 
was surgeon to the party. With soldiers, 
teamsters, and cooks, there were probably 
five hundred in all. 

The grand-duke was very successful. 
He killed eight buffalo. The ground was 
very slippery, it being in the dead of win- 
ter, and the game would purposely run 
over the roughest country in order to 
break up the horses ; so he had good rea- 
son to be proud of his record. He rode 
Buckskin and shot the buffalo from his 
back. One afternoon was devoted entirely 
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one of the chiefs, with a powerful hickory 
bow, about four and a half feet long, send 
a steel-pointed arrow entirely through 
one of the buffalo, while racing along by 
its side at full speed. The arrow passed 
out on the other side, and was preserved 
by the grand-duke as a trophy. 

Another very interesting sight was an 
Indian on horseback, armed only with his 
lance, singling out a gigantic bison and 
thrusting his spearhead, while both raced 
at full speed, straight into the creature’s 
heart. These spears were about ten feet 
long, the steel head about a foot long, 
and the shaft possibly about three inches 
in diameter. Considerable skill was nec- 
essary to apply the momentum of the 
horse in just the right way to send the 
stroke home, it being necessary for the 
hunter instantly to let go the lance or be 
pulled from his steed. 

During the five days we were in Alexis 
camp, several hundred buffalo were killed. 
The grand-duke then went to Denver, 
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to showing the grand-duke the spectacle 
of an Indian buffalo hunt. The redmen 
made a ‘‘surround,’’ as it is called, and 
then scattered and charged into the herd, 
each picking out his own buffalo. They 
used bows, arrows, and lances. We saw 


where a great ball was given for him, and 
started back to St. Louis over the Kansas 
Pacific railway, stopping off one day at the 
station Kit Carson, named after the cele- 
brated scout of that name, for a buffalo 
hunt, and then went south to New Orleans. 
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The next and last great hunt in which 
I had a share was given by General 
Nelson A. Miles, who now commands 
the department of the Missouri, which 
used to be General Sheridan’s. Imme- 
diately after the close of the World’s 
Fair he sent me word that he wanted me 
to go as his guest. As this was the only 
time I had ever been a guest on a hunt, I 
accepted with great pleasure. I had my 
own tent, and military orderlies to come 
at my beck and call, and I soon got to 
imagine that I was Sir George Gore and 
the Grand-duke Alexis all rolled into one. 
I don’t believe I would have accepted a 
ripe peach on a twenty-foot pole 

We started at Fort Supply, I. T., and 
hunted down the Canadian rivers to Fort 
Reno, and then over to the Washita river 
and into the Wichitah mountains. We 
were gone about three weeks. General 
Miles had his military escorts establish 
camps in advance for us, and he com- 
bined duty and pleasure by inspecting 
the different military posts as he passed 
through the country, and holding coun- 
cils with the different tribes of Indians. It 
was sadly evident that there was no more 
big game to be had. The buffalo, elk, and 
antelope had long since disappeared. We 
only killed turkey, geese, chickens, and 
deer. The party consisted of General and 
Mrs. Miles, their little son, and a friend 
of Mrs. Miles, with a few other guests. 
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The general took great delight in calling 
in all the old-time scouts and guides and 
making them go along with us. Such, 
for example, as Ben Clark, who is now 
post scout and guide at Fort Reno; and 
Jack Stillwell, a celebrated scout of the 
old days, whose famous exploit in carry- 
ing dispatches through a cordon of In- 
dians from an island upon which General 
Forsyth was surrounded, to Fort Wallace, 
is a heroic tradition of the frontier. 

I can close this article in no better way 
than by giving the facts of this daring 
achievement of Jack Stillwell. It was in 
1868 that General Forsyth and fifty men 
were surrounded by hostile Indians on an 
island in the Aricharee fork of the Repub- 
lican river. In a short time, General For. 
syth had thirty-three of his fifty men 
killed or wounded. Lieutenant Beecher, 
a nephew of Henry Ward Beecher, was 
killed. General Forsyth’s army surgeon, 
Dr. Mores, went down in the first day’s 
combat, and General Forsyth himself was 
repeatedly wounded. When only sixteen 
combatants were left, and they had had 
nothing to eat for a day or two, but the 
now decaying carcases of their horses, 
Stillwell volunteered to go for help to Fort 
Wallace, eighty-five miles distant. He 
started in the night, disguised as an In- 
dian, and crawled through the grass into 
and, as he thought, through the Indian 
lines. But when the morning broke, al- 
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though he had trav- 
ersed seven miles, 
daylight found him 
right in the edge of 
an Indian camp. He 
crawled into a hole 
or gully, at the head 
of a washout, where 
the grass covered 
him, and lay there 
all day, without food 
or water. When 
night came, he 
started again, and 
had made thirty 
miles by the next 
morning. But day- 
light found him ona 
vast prairie, where he was visible for miles. 
To conceal himself from the Indians, he 
crawled into the carcass of a buffalo, 
which, fortunately, lay near by. He had 
got some water in the night, but was still 
without food. The next day, by ten 


o’clock, he struck the stage line west of 
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Fort Wallace, got a horse, and dashed 
into the fort. ‘Troops were quickly dis- 
patched to General Forsyth ; but reinforce- 
ments had already reached him from an- 
other quarter. Yet, who can say that the 
bravery and endurance of this gallant 
man went for naught? 


LKULLART. 
By NANNIE FITZHUGH MACLEAN 


My heart makes mock at the long day’s harms, 
Thou dearest one! 

I shall hold thee safe in my own glad arms, 
When day is done. 

Peace, that my life doth fill when fraught 
With toil for thine— 

Joy, that my soul doth thrill at thought 
That thou art mine— 

Would that thy tender life might share 
Without the toil, without the care ; 
Peace that thy mother hath, 

Joy that thy mother hath, 
Dearest one! 


So sweet is rest when the day grows late— 
But, ah! not best ; 

Better thy drowsy head’s dear weight 
Upon my breast. 

Shadows that pass, are the long day’s harms ; 
How should I weep 

When at evening-tide in my own glad arms 
Thou liest asleep ? 

Far through the years’ unceasing flow, 
Would I might nightly hold thee so! 
Hush thee, thou dearest one, 

Rest thee, thou dearest one, 
Rest ! 





By LEwis Morris. 


THE lilacs in the court were sweet ; 
The high sun climbed to golden noon, 
And blithely down the tree-fringed street, 
The sparrows chirped a merry tune. 


Whom thou, a golden darling dear, 
Didst greet with long roulades and trills, 
Like those that charm the list’ning ear 
Which some high-pitched soprano thrills. 


Mean folk, indeed, of husky throat 

And humble garb ; not theirs as thine, 
The graceful form, the amber coat, 

The sweet spontaneous fancies fine. 


But thou wert prisoned, they were free, 
Though thine the never-failing seed, 

The tepid bath, the fresh plucked weed, 
’Twas oh! with those gay bards to be. 


Ay! though black monsters fiery-eyed, 

Amid the thick-leaved shades might hide, 
And, noiseless, pounce and snatch away 

To instant death, the helpless prey. 


‘Twas freedom that thou wouldst, not life, 
When boldly through the open door 

Thy weak wings fluttered to the strife, 
And weal and ease were thine no more. 


Thy girlish mistress stood in tears, 

And all the summer evening long 
Strained weary eyes and watching ears, 

To see thy plume and catch thy song. 


In vain, upon the balcony, 
Thy old home welcomed, opened wide. 
Our grief, our calls thou didst deride ; 
Thou wouldst not heed, thou wouldst be free. 


Once more thou didst flash by again, 
While after thee that lawless crowd, 

With vulgar chirpings, coarsely loud, 
Mocked thy fine operatic strain. 


Then fell the night, and all was still ; 

And when the morning dawned, no more 
Thy waking note our ears might fill, 

Tho’ still we kept the open door. 
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hy Hamilton Gthson. 


And thou, where art thou? Did swift fate 
Snatch thee? A precious allegory : 

Thy song, thy flight, thy open gate— 
Say, was it better to be free? 











A POET-ASTRONOMER. 


By FULDAH LECOCQ DE LAUTREPPE 


T is a special art, and one that can be 
called very modern, which Camille 


Flammarion has created. The word art 
is used intentionally, because it defines so 
well the work of this savant, who has 
been able to incite and to keep alive an 
interest in the science of astronomy 
among many hitherto indifferent to it. 
That he has been able to captivate the 
ear of the great public will be understood 
by recalling how thorough is the meta- 
morphosis he has wrought in the presen- 
tation of astronomical science. He saw 
in astronomy something more than the 
dry study of the movements of celestial 
bodies and the laws of gravitation. In 
teaching astronomy he spoke of planets, 
not as inert matter moved by certain laws, 
but as worlds which are the scene of or- 
ganic life—perhaps of human life—more 
or less developed. In a word he institu- 
ted side by side with the celestial mech- 
anism what we may call the physiology 
of the heavens. With him the infinite, 
if still as mysterious, appears less inac- 
cessible to the neophyte, who explores it 
under the guidance of a savant and a phi- 


losopher, and, I was about to add, a poet. 

The three have been recognized in some 
of Flammarion’s works, and the poet has 
certainly contrfbuted his share of charm 
to a very fascinating literature. This lit- 
erature has met with critics, the orna- 
mentation supplied by the poet not being 
deemed scientific enough for subjects us- 
ually presented in more positive language. 
But the poet did not adulterate science, 
if he disguised it. As to the purely 
scientific work of Camille Flammarion, 
we seldom find in it the savant alone. 
This is not to be regretted, for the phi- 
losopher has rendered as many services 
to his fellow creatures as the scientist. 
He has asserted, with other savants, the 
importance of science to the solution of 
the enigma of creation, but he has also 
maintained that the soul is the strong- 
est force of the universe. Pale science 
had never said so much before. He 
has altered our vision of the infinite, 
and by uniting science that knows and 
philosophy that conjectures, he has made 
his readers familiar with the unknown 
that exists beyond, and in so doing cre- 
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ated a novel system of thought that ap- 
peals to their hearts as a religion. 

Like many popular writers, Flammar- 
ion is in daily communication with his 
public through the post. Not like the 
correspondents of the phycologist a-la- 
mode, however, who pour forth confes- 
sions of conventional etats d’ames, those 
of the astronomer want to know what is 
to become of the soul after death—and 
how many there are who have put this 
question to him !: Not longer than three 
days ago I saw a letter from a desolate 
husband who had lost his young wife. 
‘‘Has not a human being the right to 
take his own life ?’’ 
he wrote. And 
what did the as- 
tronomer answer? 
A few simple lines 
to rebuke the lack 
of courage in one 
who thinks of giv- 
ing up the struggle 
before his duty is 
done. 

How did he be- 
come an astrono- 
mer? is another 
question often ad- 
dressed to him. 
How could he es- 
cape it? Flammar- 
ion has but to re- 
fer to the souvenirs 
of his childhood 
to find the germ of 
his destiny. Two 
of his earliest im- 
pressions show the 
bent of his mind. 
One—he was six 
years old then—re- 
calls the sending 
off of a balloon ata 
village féte. Some 
one told him that 
when balloons are big enough people 
can go up in them. The idea fascinated 
his imagination, and the thought that 
some day he would be a man and could 
ascend towards the ether in a balloon 
kept him awake the whole night. Again, 
when he was nine years old, in 1851, the 
year of the eclipse, his mother—on the 
28th of July—placed a pail of clear water 
in front of the house that the children 
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might see in this improvised mirror what 
was taking place in the sky. And when 
the dark disk of the moon was pass- 
ing over the sun, young Camille was 
more amazed at the idea that there were 
men in Paris who could foresee and pre- 
dict such an event than he was interested 
in contemplating the phenomenon. 

The provincial lad had not long to wait 
before he went to Paris himself. He was 
fourteen years old when reverses of for- 
tune obliged his parents to leave the 
country and establish themselves in the 
capital. Before his departure he had al- 
ready studied the map of Paris and 
marked on it the 
scientific institu- 
tions he was deter- 
mined to enter. 
This detail tells the 
whole story. Ma- 
terial difficulties, 
and they were not 
few, had not the 
power to check his 
ambition. Hesys- 
tematized his work 
so well, and burned 
to such good use 
the midnight oil 
(which, when lack- 
ing, was replaced 
by the nearest gas- 
lamp in thestreet), 
that in two years 
he had completed 
his classic studies 
begun at the Semi- 
nary of Langres, 
passed two bacca- 
laureates, pre- 
pared his examin- 
ations for the poly- 
technic school and 
was admitted stu- 
dent of astronomy 
at the Paris observ- 
He remained there four years. 


atory. 
Meantime his first book appeared, «La 
Pluralité des Mondes Habités,’’ published 
in 1861 and translated at once into almost 


every language. He was only nineteen. 
From the years 1862 to 1866 he was at- 
tached to the bureau of longitudes, and it 
was during this period that he took the 
direction of the scientific review Cosmos, 
and published «Les Mondes Imaginaires 
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took him five years, and his catalogue remains 
a standard in all observatories. His later works 
are more familiar tous. ‘*Lumen,’’ « Uranie,"’ 
and lastly ‘«‘Omega,’’ are the most popular; but 
we must not omit to add « L’Astronomie Popu- 
laire,’’ first published serially, in pamphlet form, 
to be within reach of modest purses. 

Modern great men are more favored than their 
predecessors, for they often attain to immortality 
while still alive. The house at Martigny-le-Roi 
(Haute Marne) where Camille Flammarion was 
born, February 26, 1842, already bears a marble 
slab recording the date and event. The house, 
however, is no longer called home by the astron- 
omer. How could a savant, jealous to correct 
and recorrect his proofs up to the last moment, 
get so far from the quai des grands Augustins 
where his publishers are! When not in Paris, 

his estate at Juvisy, a half 
hour distant by train, is 
quite far enough. 

It would be difficult to 
find, in the close proximity 
of Paris, another spot so 

his own on the top floor of well suited to the needs of 
a house on the rue Gay- _ anastronomeras the heights 
Lussac, and before the ° » of Juvisy. The house, built 

f on one of the most elevated 


et les Mondes Réels,”’ a 
complement to his first 
work. When he left the 
bureau of longitudes, he 
started an observatory of 


Franco-Prussian war wrote 


a translation of «‘The Last 

Days of a Philosopher,’’ by 

Sir Humphry Davy, ‘ Dieu 

dans la Nature,’’ «« Contem- 

plations Scientifiques,’’ and 

‘Voyages en Ballon,’ this 

latter book the result of re- 

peated ascensions made in 

company with the famous 

Godard. During these years 

he appeared as a lecturer, 

being one of the first with Sarcey, Laponneraye 
and others, to introduce public readings in Paris. 

In 1871, a soldier like the rest, he was made cap- 
tain of a special corps and commissioned with 
other astronomers to study, from an observatory 
established at Passy, the Prussian batteries then 
surrounding Paris. The readers of The Cosmopoli- 
tan who have read ««Omega’”’ know how little sym- 
pathy he has for war, and must remember his pre- 
dictions as to the future of armies as civilization 
progresses, 

The war over, his name was proposed for the 
new legislature, but he refused all overtures, pre- 
ferring his studies to the agitations of politics. 
He had a great work in contemplation. This was 
the study of double and multiple stars—a void in as- 
tronomic lore—10,714 stars, several of which he 
discovered himself, were minutely observed. It 


points of that region, seems 
to be intended for an ob- 
servatory. The fact that it 
stands beside a high road— 
a paved road at that—is not 
detrimental. Nodisturbing 
trepidations are to be feared, 
for it was built at a time 
when building was more 
thoroughly done than it is 
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today. Its resistance to age is proof of 
it. Once it was royal property and used 
as a half-way-house by kings and their 
court, when journeying between Versailles 
and Fontainebleau. 

The way in which this property passed 
into the hands of Flammarion is unusual, 
not to say romantic. Among his admir- 
ers there was a M. Mérét, of Bordeaux, 
who frequently wicteto him. From time 
to time the astronomer answered to say 
‘‘thank you’’ to the compliments and 
pleasant things expressed by his corre- 
spondent. Further than this there was 
no acquaintance. Soit is easy to imagine 
Flammarion’s surprise when legally noti- 
fied of M. Mérét’s death, and that he had 
left him as legacy his Juvisy property. 
A dome was added to the house, a regular 
service of astronomy installed, and the 
half-way-house of the court of France be- 
came the observatory of Juvisy. 

No frivolity of decoration has found its 
way into this abode of work. in the 
salon, as well as in all the rooms of the 
ground floor (two of which are devoted to 
a small museum) reigns the severe atmos: 
phere of study and work. But this note 


of gravity is in keeping with the associ- 


ations attached to the place. It was in 
this very salon on the 30th of March, 1814, 
that Napoleon 1. learned the news of the 
surrender of Paris, and from there he 
started for Fontainebleau to bid adieu to 
his army. A bronze statuette of the em- 
peror left there by him is still preserved, 
and on the pedestal is inscribed the date 
of his last visit to Juvisy. 

But signs of life increase as one as- 
cends towards the roof; thus the house 
is typical of the occupation of its inmates. 
On the first floor the astronomer is at 
home ; he has his study there, a spacious 
agreeable room in which he lives almost 
altogether, surrounded by his admirable 
collection of books, including all that has 
been written in astronomy since the prin- 
ter’s art began. From his work table, if 
he lifts his eyes, his gaze meets a vast ex- 
panse of light—an immense slice of sky, 
below which spread far away the distant 
fields bathed by the silvery Marne. He 
raises his voice, and his secretary in the 
adjoining room can hear and answer. 
The door is always open between these 
rooms, there are no secrets. The secre- 
tary is Madame Flammarion herself. 
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Higher up the work still goeson. Near 
the telescopes some ambitious young pu- 
pil has his quarters, and, while the hours 
of light last, sets up the calculations made 
the preceding night . ‘«« Ad Verita- 
tem per Scientiam’’ is the motto of the 
house inscribed in gold letters over the 
entrance gate. 

When the family are back in Paris, rue 
Cassini, perhaps they miss a great many 
things. Perhaps five flights up seem, 
even to them, a trifle high. Perhaps they 
find the conservatory three yards long a 
poor substitute for the park with its his- 
torical trees—did we say that there is a 
yew tree under which Louis xIv. used to 
drink his coffee ?—But for all that, this 
apartment is the first one of their married 
life. It recalls a long struggle and many 
victories, and from the balcony 
Camille Flamimarion can stretch a hand 
to his youth—to the dome of the old ob- 
servatory where as a boy of sixteen he 
began his life-work. 





By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


N Ibsen’s drama, ‘‘The Comedy of 
Love,”’ a young poet and his beloved, 
after a brief but rapturous communion of 
souls, by mutual consent part company, 
and she marries a humdrum, middle-aged 
merchant for whom she cherishes no ten- 
der sentiment. They do this to save their 
ideals; to escape the disillusion which 
life probably had in store for them, fear- 
ing lest the poetry of love be transposed 
into the prose of matrimony. Until last 
summer, I found it hard to forgive Ibsen 
the cruel cynicism of this dénouement. 
Then, in a round-about way, I became rec- 
onciled to it. I revisited the country I 
had left, with yearning love and regret, at 
twenty, and calmly contemplated it with 
the eyes of forty. It was exactly the ex- 
perience from which Ibsen was anxious 
to save his hero, and I now almost wish 
I had been as wise as he. It was an in- 
teresting experience, but also a sad one. 
I asked myself continually, why I had not 
been content to keep the beautiful memory 
of that beloved land, shimmering in the 
eventing glow of romance; why I must 
needs go and rob myself of one of the last 
and most precious illusions which I had, 
so far, managed to preserve. It was as if 
Falk and Svanhild (in «« The Comedy of 
Love’’) had deliberately appointed a ren- 
dezvous, when he had grown stout and 
middle-aged, and she domestic, double- 
chinned, and the mother of half a dozen 
children. 


It was my own fault, of course, and not 
that of Norway, that the beauty, which in 
my youth, sank deeply into my heart, 
seemed, in part, to have vanished. It 
was certainly all there; and the people 
were as kind, and wholesome, and hospit- 
able as ever, and a national life had awak- 
ened throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, much more vigorous than 
that which I had witnessed twenty-two 
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THE FJORDS 


years ago. But for all that, most of my 
impressions were in a minor key; and 
though it is not a very popular key to 
write in, I fear I shall have difficulty in 
transposing it into major. The greatest 
virtue in a writer (as in everybody else) 
is youth; and it is a virtue which is 
unique, in the fact that one learns to value 
it the more in the degree that one loses it. 

Our caravan consisted of my own tribe, 
including my wife, three sons, aged re- 
spectively nine, ten, and twelve, a young 
Anierican niece of seventeen, and, finally, 
a handmaiden of Teutonic extraction. We 
had taken the great overland trip, from 
Gjovik, on Lake Mjésen to LaerdalsGren, 
in carriages; and as the weather had been 
simply magnificent, we feasted on grand 
impressions, until the spirit became a 
trifle fatigued, and no surprise in the way 
of scenery was able to arouse us. We 
were, indeed, jaded travellers who knew 
Switzerland by heart, and had «done’’ 
all Europe by bits, at our leisure, so as to 
extract the greatest amount of csthetic 
satisfaction. Now we had come to Nor- 


way in desperate search for the unusual, 


the out-of-the-way, the 
untrodden, which had not 
yet been vulgarized by 
generations of gaping 
tourists. Like all of our 
kind, we were, of course, 
rare and highly excep- 
tional creatures, distin- 
guished by finer senses 
and a variety of other 
perfections from the great 
herd of the « personally 
conducted.’’ We in- 
dulged in airy raillery 
at the expense of our fel- 
low-travellers, and found 
no end of entertainment 
in their oddities of dress, 
speech, and manners. We 
looked down with supe- 
rior pity upon the Cook 
excursionists, who have 
now invaded even the re- 
motest parts of Norway, 
and, Beedeker in hand, © 
dot the cliffs, staring the 
mountains out of coun- 
tenance. 

At LaerdalsGren we * 
struck the Sogne fjord, 


BRIDE FROM 


OF NORWAY. 


which, to my mind, in point of pictur- 
esqueness, is easily the first among the 
tjords of Norway. It may be that I am 
prejudiced in its favor; for I spent the 
happiest years of my childhood upon its 
shores, at a place called, in ancient times, 
Systrand, and now Lekanger. Every bit 
of scenery is here so intimately associated 
with my own life, and the lives of those 
whose memory is dear to me, that it bor- 
rows a profound human interest which 
elsewhere is lacking. Without this in- 
terest, mountain scenery, however sub- 
lime, easily becomes monotonous, and its 
mighty aloofness, instead of exhilarating, 
depresses the spirit. 

It isa matter of wonder toan American, 
that anybody, in his right senses, could 
have chosen so barren and bleak a place 
as Laerdals6ren to spend his life in ; and, 
I imagine, if the village had not been the 
natural terminus of the long overland 
route, nobody would have tasted the mis- 
ery of so scant an existence. And yet, I 
remember, in my student days, there lived 
here a highly cultivated lawyer, whose 
charming family always brightened my 

enforced sojourns (on my 
way home from the uni- 
versity), and illuminated 
the gloomy valley with 
their genial hospitality. 

I remember, too, that this 

lawyer had a handsome, 

high-bred daughter, with 

a sweet melancholy in 

her face, which, I fan- 

cied, must have deep- 
ened, during the long and 

terrible winter, into a 

gentle despair. She told 

me once that she felt as 
if she were living at the 
bottom of an enchanted 
well, from which there 
' was no escape, until her 
predestined prince came 
and released her. - And 
when I asked a_ hoary 
fisherman, with whom I 
fell into conversation at 
the pier, what had be- 
come of her, I learned 
that her prince had come 
in due time (though not 
in a particularly princely 
guise), and had carried 
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her off, not to the sunny kingdom 
of the fairy-tale, but to deposit her, 
apparently, in the bottom of an- 
other well, where light, warmth, 
and air were as scarce and as highly 
prized commodities. But, then, women 


in Norway learn at an early age to be 


frugal in their demands. Nature is so 
chary of all comforts, beyond the bare ex- 
istence, that it would be the most wanton 
futility to come gaily tripping into life 
(as an American woman does) with a bud- 
get of complicated needs and high-pitched 
expectations. 

We realized, on the morning of our arriv- 
al in LaerdalsG6ren, the sensation described 
by the damsel of long ago; only, on the 
morning in question, our well was doubly 
depressing, because the cover had been 
closed during the night. On all sides 
the black mountain walls rose, with an 
upward sweep, like the sides of a ship, 
and thick, leaden clouds, pouring down 
torrents of rain, had piled themselves into 
this narrow caldron, shutting off the 
view above, and giving one a suffocating 
sense of captivity. A chilling, dismal, 
hopeless rain surely never fell with a more 
direful continuity, as if it meant to keep 
on with the same nightmarish industry 
until doomsday. To sit in a dingy coun- 
try hotel on such a day, reading newspa- 
pers a week old, or writing letters of duty, 
is not an exhilarating amusement. And 
the necessity of keeping three lively 


youngsters in order, who, from sneer ex- 
cess of spirits, seem bent upon doing 
damage to each other and the furniture, 
does not add to the beauty of the situa- 
tion. Therefore, as a mere desperate ex- 
pedient, I proposed that we should go 
fishing. I was not prepared to be taken 
up with such enthusiastic unanimity. 
But, as the ills from which we are suffer- 
ing are always acuter than those we know 
not of, I concluded to raise no objection. 
Wrapped up in plaids and rain-coats, 
we stalked,—splash, splash, splash, — 
through mud and rain, and found at the 
pier the same hoary fisherman whose ac- 
quaintance we had made the night before. 
He was unwilling to commit himself on 
the chance of our catching a fish,—or 
on anything else, for that matter,—but 
was quite willing, for a moderate price, to 
furnish boat, bait, and fishing-lines. He 
expressed himself with prudent reserva- 
tions on all subjects which we broached. 

‘«T suppose there are lots of fish here in 
the fjords,’’ I observed. 

«Oh, yes, may be there is, and may be 
there isn’t,’’ was his reply. 

‘« But you surely must know ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, yes, some say I do, and some say 
I don’t.”’ 

«« But you yourself—what do you say ?”’ 
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‘‘Oh, I am so old now, I don’t say 
much of anything.’’ 

‘« But if there aren’t any fish, what’s the 
use of going fishing ?’’ I queried, a little 
impatiently. 


‘« No, you may well say so,’”’ he assent- 
ed heartily, as if I had been making quite 
a profound remark; ‘but nothing is 
more uncertain in this world than fishing- 
luck. You never can tell whether you 
will get anything, until you try.” 

The old man was evidently a rural phi- 
losopher of the school of stoics; and I re- 
solved to take his advice, and try. And 
rarely had fortune favored us as she did 
on this occasion. We hauled up whiting 
of very good size, as fast as we could drop 
our lines, and frequently two at a time. 
A hundred rods away, where the green 
and turbulent river comes tumbling into 
the fjord, two Englishmen were fishing 
for salmon with flies; but we did not ob- 
serve that they caught anything. A tall, 
lank man in a checkered mackintosh was 
standing in the boat, patiently throwing 
the fly for fully two hours, while we 
watched him ; and we were told that he 
had been engaged in the same exciting 
occupation since seven o'clock in the 
morning, and would probably continue 
(with brief intermissions for meals) until 
late in the evening. When I asked my 
hoary fisherman who he was, he answered 
with the usual diplomatic reserve: «I 


don’t know; some call him 
Mester Dook, and some call 
him Mester Grace! That’s his 
yacht you see there riding at 
anchor.”’ 

It was a most beautiful pleas- 
are yacht, resting with a light- 
some grace upon the water and 
looming up with a phantom- 
like indistinctness in the blind- 
ing rain. I learned, on my re- 
turn to the hotel, that this Mes- 
ter Dook was none other than 
the Duke of F——, one of the 
most august names in the Brit- 
ish peerage. 

About seven o’clock in the 
evening, Jupiter Pluvius grant- 
ed us a brief intermission, just 
to enable us to escape being 
drenched while embarking on 
oneof the twosteamboats which 
in the meanwhile had arrived. 

It was a question with me which of the 
two I should choose, as they were both of 
about equal size, and ran in fierce com- 
petition in exactly the same route. I ac- 
cordingly resolved to ascertain which of- 
fered the greater comfort in the way of 
state-rooms and fare. Both captains were 
standing in amicable conversation, when 
I approached them. They were both stout, 
weather-beaten, pleasant-looking men. 

‘“You had better sail with me,” said 
No. 1. ‘* How many are there of you ?”’ 

I mentioned the number of my party. 

«Well,”’ he continued, “I'll count 
your niece as your daughter, and let her 
go half-fare.”’ 

‘IT can do better than that,’”’ put in 
Captain No. 2, «I'll count your wife, 
too, as your daughter, and let her go half- 
fare.”’ 

«All right,’’ I said, «* but don’t let her 
hear it, she might object.”’ 

‘‘Look here,’’ No 1 ejaculated, «I’m 
not going to be outdone in liberality by 
anybody. I'll count your servant-girl, 
too, as your daughter, and let her go first 
cabin, half-fare.’’ 

‘«T can go you one better,’’ cried No. 2. 
‘“‘T’ll let her go first cabin, and pay half of 
second cabin fare.’’ 

As there seemed no possibility of fur- 
ther reduction, I closed the bargain, laugh- 
ing, and obtained my tickets. 

I believe I have never in my life trav- 
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elled so cheaply, though I have never, 
before or since, been the father of so large 
a family. I developed a patriarchal sense 
anda corresponding dignity, whenever I 
looked‘at my «family ticket,’’ where I 
was designated as ‘Mr. B., with six 
children.’’ 

We steamed out of the rain in less than 
half an hour, and plunged into a magic 
day irradiated by a light that never was 
before, on sea or land. ‘ The long, 
bright nights *’ in Norway have a whole 
literature devoted to them, and there is 
scarcely a Scandinavian poet who has 
not celebrated their wondrous beauty in 
prose or verse. Sleep was out of the 
question ; for, though the state-rooms were 
comfortable and sufficiently darkened, we 
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play of color, in which purples and reds 
predominated, had a subdued intensity, 
as if seen through an invisible veil. Here 
and there the mountains rise with one 
grand sweep from the fjord, which reflects 
their colossal shapes with such marvel- 
lous distinctness, from black base to 
blazing helmet, that, as you sit gazing 
into the placid deep, you are apt to be- 
come confused, and scarcely know whether 
you have the real heavens above or be- 
low. What greatly heightens the effect 
of this spectacle is the sharp boundary 
between light and shadow. As the sun 
sinks toward the horizon, with a sangui- 
nary splendor, a purple gloom envelops 
the nether world, while in the upper atmos- 
phere there is a perfect riot of gorgeous- 
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seemed exalted above all earthly needs, 
and the sorcery of the night held us as by 
a potent spell. Nota breath of wind was 
stirring, and over the smooth, blue-black 
mirror of the fjord the steamer advanced 
with a calm, somnambulistic security. 
The slow pulsation of the machinery 
seemed muffled into a respectful solem- 
nity, and the swish of the water against 
the bow was but a hushed accompaniment 
that scarcely broke the silence. In the 
wake of the ship, long, divergent un- 
dulations travelled noiselessly shore- 
wards, gleaming with the most brilliant 
phosphorescence. 

We seemed to have invaded wonder- 
land, to be sailing through an entrancing 
chapter of an entrancing fairy-tale. The 
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ness, which pours itself out over the 
snowy peaks, making them glow and 
blaze in the most dazzling tones. 

As the steamer plows its way through 
the placid waters, the scene is continu- 
ally changing, and one can scarcely re- 
pel the impression that there is some 
airy Ariel at work, as a scene-shifter, ar- 
ranging and disposing the background, 
pouring forth floods of crimson light, and, 
with all the colossal machinery at his 
command, pulling out tremendous moun- 
tain coulisses, pushing others out of 
sight, and composing the most ravishing 
foreground of rock, water, and fishing- 
huts, shrouded in clear twilight, as a con- 
trast to the resplendent radiance of the 
distance. 
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Another fancy which in- 
vaded my mind, as I sat con- 
templating the magnificent 
procession of snow-hooded 
peaks that rose, one behind 
another, with the most ex- 
quisite gradations of tone in 
their aerial perspective, was 
a remnant of childish su- 
perstition, once very vivid. 
When, as a boy, I sat in 
the prow of my grandfath- 
er’s cabin-boat, gazing upon 
this same scene, the legends 
of St. Olaf, Norway’s patron 
saint, would revive in my 
memory, and I imagined 
that the mountains bore a 
resemblance to ice-helmeted 
trolds, or giants, which (by 
a little aid of fancy) seemed 
to be hurrying in cumbrous 
flight toward their Utgard— 
beyond the uttermost limits 
of the sea, pursued by the valiant king 
who, holding aloft the radiant cross, 
drove them from the precincts of the 
earth which they had ravaged. When, 
according to the legend, St. Olaf had 
buiit his churches in the valley, the trolds 
were greatly troubled by the terrific re- 
verberation of the bells among the moun- 
tains. And so they cried to him, as he 
rode by, fired with zeal for his sacred task: 


‘* Flame-bearded St. Olaf, oh, ride no more, 
Prithee, so near our cellar wall ;" 


to which St. Olaf invariably answered : 


‘* Stand thou there in stock and stone, 
Till I return this road alone.” 


And as he never returned, the petrified 
trolds are standing there until this day. 

We arrived, the next morning, at Bale- 
strand, which we had determined to make 
our headquarters for a week, and the 
starting-point for a number of excur- 
sions which we had planned. Balestrand 
is a widely dispersed village, having no 
single street, but merely a maze of ram- 
bling foot-paths, leading from house to 
house. The place was one of the first- 
inhabited spots on the Sogne fjord, and 
was in the eighth century the residence 
of King Bele, the father of the Ingeborg, 
the beloved of Frithof the Bold, and the 
heroine of the famous « Frithjof's Saga.” 
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King Bele’s mound, sur- 
mounted by a huge birch- 
tree whose roots are too 
young to ‘net the dream- 
less head’’ of the oid Vik- 
ing, is still seen on the lit- 
tle headland overlooking the 
fjord; a large memorial 
stone with a modern inscrip- 
tion in ancient runes records 
the name of the sire of Inge- 
borg the Fair. The village 
—if village it can be called— 
consists of two hotels, Kvik- 
ne’s and the Balholmen, and 
very little else. A number 
of peasants’ and fishermen's 
huts are scattered on the 
slope between the mountains 
and the sea, and an ancient 
white- painted mansion of 
rather humble pretensions, 
belonging to the sheriff, lies 
in a sheltered little nook, 
shaded by a venerable orchard. The fjord 
is here a couple of miles wide, and in 
whatever direction one looks, the moun- 
tains ‘«compose’”’ into picturesque groups, 
with bright domes of sunlit snow and a 
beautifully gradated vista of vanishing 
peaks, while a fishing-hut or a boat-shed, 
with rosy children tumbling over the bowl- 
ders, supplies just the kind of foreground 
which painters desire. That is probably 
the reason why Balestrand is par excel- 
lence the painters’ haunt on the Sogne 
fjord. There were half a dozen members 
of the craft at Kvikne’s hotel during the 
week of our sojourn, and their white um- 
brellas were pitched in fair weather (and 
sometimes in foul) on every headland. The 
long and narrow Esse fjord which branch- 
es off from the Sogne fjord at Balestrand, is 
an admirable specimen of the kind of pict- 
uresque ‘‘composition’’ which nature here 
supplies without the least resort to imag- 
inative arrangement. The mountains, 
though they are of moderate height, lift 
themselves straight from the water with 
quite an Alpine sublimity, and their peaks 
have a harmonious grandeur of outline 
which it would be a presumption to im- 
prove upon, The water has a cool, green 
depth, and clearness which enables you to 
see the stones far down on the bottom, 
and watch the fishes chase each other 
among tangled kelp and sea-weeds. It 
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is, in fact, one of the greatest sources of 
entertainment which the place affords, 
to lie gazing over the gunwale of a boat 
and study the doings of the submarine 
world. 

I came to the conclusion, after close and 
persevering observation, that it takes a 
vast amount of pluck, vigilance, and en- 
ergy to make a bare living down there. 
Unless you happen to bea shark, or a dol- 
phin, life is, indeed, in a very real sense, a 
sea of trouble. You can scarcely indulge 
in an after-dinner nap of a few minutes, in 
the dense rockweed, without taking your 
chances of being gobbled up by some 
vagrant marauder who has the advantage 
of you in point of size. The poor whiting 
has especially my sympathy, for nature 
has provided him with no weapons of de- 
fence ; and, as far as I could ascertain, he 
spends his days, and presumably his 
nights, too, perpetually dodging enemies, 
above and below, that spring up in his 
path, wherever he turns. He seems to 
have been created to be eaten by every- 
body ; and nothing but minnows and 
mean mollusks seem to have been created 
to be eaten by him. He has got to have 
eyes both fore and aft, if he is to avoid 
sailing into somebody’s ravenous jaws, 
which are always opening to receive him. 
I have, really, a profound respect for a 
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whiting who, under such precarious con- 
ditions, manages to reach a moderate age ; 
it shows that he must be possessed of very 
exceptional gifts. 

Kvikne’s Inn is a very clean and re- 
spectable hostelry, where everybody keeps 
comitig in at all times of the night, and 
stalks, with heavy boots and a beautiful 
disregard of his neighbor, through the 
uncarpeted halls, and finally undresses 
for an hour or more, making all the racket 
that he possibly can. When he then 
stretches out his weary limbs on his 
couch, with a good conscience, the party 
inhabiting the uncarpeted room above 
him arrives and repeats the same _ per- 
formance. The servant-girls engage in 
hilarious conversation in the halls at five 
o’clock in the morning; and all things 
considered, in spite of the magnificent 
scenery, life is not altogether sweet. I 
had an abiding grudge against the sun 
during my recent trip in Norway. No 
sooner had I stuffed by ears with cotton, 
rammed combs, pencils, and (if I had 
nothing else) matches in between the 
window-sashes to keep them from rat- 
tling, counted to one thousand, and made 
other toilsome preparation for slumber, 
than those dreadful sunbeams would be- 
gin to filter through the thin, white shades 
(for shutters are extremely rare), and 
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arouse the flies, who would then proceed 
to investigate my nostrils and make me 
regret the hour of my birth. In conse- 
quence of these nocturnal tribulations, I 
developed the reprehensible habit of fall- 
ing asleep during the day at the most un- 
expected times and in the most inconve- 
nient places ; and I came to count slumber 
such a precious boon, that all other earthly 
concerns appeared, by comparison, of 
minor importance. 

The British had taken full possession 
of Kvikne's, and kept a parson in broad- 
cloth—a great, burly, second-rate man— 
reading the prayer-book in the parlor for 
their edification. On Sundays, they had 
early communion, service and sermon at 
eleven, and vespers at five. They did not 
seem to dream of the existence of other 
religions, or of other people who might 
have as much right as they to monopolize 
the only public gathering-room which the 
place afforded. 

It was very odd, too, to observe how 
these same people, who were so beautifully 
united in their worship, fought shy of 
each other at all other times, and made 
no advances whatever toward an acquain- 
tance. Each, however bored he was, jeal- 
ously guarded his privacy, being all the 
time alive to the danger of «knowing ’’ 
his social inferiors. I confess, the specta- 
cle was to me very amusing. In spite of 
its quiet undemonstrativeness, it had a 
touch of opera-bouffe. 

I found a great amount of entertain- 
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ment in watching a tall, lank, mutton- 
chop whiskered man, clad in checkered 
tweed, who sat all day long on a balcony 
staring at the mountains through a field- 
glass. He was completely enveloped in an 
icy frigidity of reserve that blew against 
you like a glacial breath, if you attempted 
toapproachhim. The Germans, of whom 
there were about a score, made acquain- 
tances right and left, without the least 
fear of being compromised, drank beer, 
sang patriotic and sentimental songs, and 
had as jolly a time as possible. The Nor- 
wegians were like merry children in their 
wholesome gaiety and unrestraint. They 
danced, sang, and played games of Arca- 
dian innocence. Of Americans, there were 
also a few; and while the males of the 
families smoked and joked together, in 
jovial good-fellowship, the ladies looked 
askance at each other, and were most cau; 
tious in responding to tentative advances} 
from which I concluded that the Anglot 
Saxon reserve, however much you may 
laugh at it, is a matter of temperament; 
and has the merit of sincerity, since it 
could not otherwise have been transmitted 
to us through so many generations of 
democracy, and braved so uncongenial a 
climate. 

As a modification of the above criticism, 
I am tempted to record a little experience 
which made me repent: of all the harsh 
things I had said against the English. 
The fact is, collectively and in their na- 
tional capacity, they repel me ; but of in- 
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dividual Britons, I have known some, 
both men and women, whom I am very 
happy to count among the most delight- 
ful people it has ever been my privilege 
to meet. 

We had watched for several days, with 
the idle curiosity of travellers, an English 
family, consisting of an elderly, sad-faced 
gentleman of a fine appearance and stately 
manners, his two daughters, and two 
young men in the early twenties. The 
latter were, obviously, judging bytheirtalk 
and bearing, Oxford undergraduates, and 
as we later discovered, one was the son of 
Mr. T., and the other a college friend. 
These people seemed to be so fond of each 
other that their affection beamed out of 
their faces whenever they looked at each 
other ; and with a beautiful, simple frank- 
ness (in spite of all British reserve), they 
bestowed little furtive caresses upon each 
other in passing—that is, of course, with 
the exception of the friend, who was not 
admitted to quite so close an intimacy. 
They seemed all united in a common solic- 
itude for the father, who was suffering 
from a recent and: very terrible affliction; 
and it was touching toobservethe affection- 
ate ingenuity they displayed in diverting 
his mind from its brooding sorrow. This 
sweetness of tone in their intercourse, 
which no one with an appreciation of the 
subtler elements of conduct could fail to 
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note, attracted us greatly, and we were 
soon ready to concede, that in point of re- 
finement, civilization,—nay, all that makes 
life beautiful and valuable,—these people 
were superior to all the others whom 
chance had gathered under Kvikne’s roof. 
If they chose to keep to themselves, that 
was their own affair. 

Their reserve was not insolent or chal- 
lenging, but quiet and natural. One day, 
however, the old gentleman addressed me, 
as we were standing together on the bal- 
cony, indulging in meteorological prognos- 
tications ; and during the afternoon and 
evening we had another pleasant chat, 
and found that we were congenial. He 
introduced me to his family and requested 
an introduction to mine, and in the course 
of a few days our acquaintance ripened 
with astonishing speed into a relation 
bordering on friendship. By one of those 
curious coincidences of travel, which seem 
like fate, we kept continually meeting 
during the rest of the summer, and came 
at last to hail each other like old friends. 
And when, finally, we parted at Bergen, it 
was with a vague heartache, and regret 
that a relation which promised so much, 
should be allowed to drop for want of a 
ripening season wherein to yield its full 
fruitage of sweetness and joy. It is so 
rarely you meet people whose personali- 
ties strike a full and harmonious chord in 
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conjunction with 
your own; and the 
more is the pity that 
they must sound sep- 
arately withan ocean 
between them, and 
never blend again 
in satisfying conso- 
nance, 
I feel indebted to 
this English family for a lesson 
which, until then, I had but im- 
perfectly learned. They taught me 
that there is something in life that 
is more valuable than intellect; that a woman (nay, 
perhaps, even a man) may be very delightful, with- 
out being in the least intellectual. A certain rich 
simplicity, made up of mere elementary human traits, 
and a wholesomeness of tone, free from all shallow 
shrillness and morbidity, may enable one to dispense 


with cleverness, and yet be a very charming person. SLATE: IPSS SE Onn ee. 


THREE TRAVELI 


By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


THE pines were in the moonshine glistening, 
Three strangers met beside a mountain spring. 


One spoke: ‘‘I trow we three be travellers old ; 
Yon moon, too. She and I —our search is gold.” 


The second said: «‘Ay, but she best does shine 
On poets’ golden page; such gold be mine.”’ 


The third seemed not to hear the jesting words ; 
Perhaps too sweetly sang the vesper birds. 


Silent, they thought: «He has both fame and gold, 
The tale of both is in his bearing told.’’ 


Then one aloud: ‘*‘ What urges him to roam, 
Who, having all, should bide, content, at home?”’ 


So sad a look they never thought to see, 
Nor hear from human lips, like melody : 


‘‘Too true, too true; mine is an idle quest, 
To end neither in riches nor in rest. 


‘*Too true, well won both treasure and high place ; 
One toil remains,—I seek a vanished face.’’ 





From the painting by Bastien-Lepage. 
THE HOME OF JOAN OF ARC. 
By W. D. MCCRACKAN. 


OMREMY-LA-PUCELLE, the birthplace of Joan of Arc, 
lies in the classic land of Lorraine, in the valley of the 
Meuse, and up against a low ridge, covered partly with 
vineyards, partly with woods. At best, it is but a poor 
cluster of mortar houses, sheltering not quite three 
hundred souls. As the railroad station is at Domremy- 
Maxey, some twenty minutes off, you have a walk 
across the meadows, fairly throbbing with the flutter and 
trills of the larks, before you enter the hamlet, where 
the miraculous maid was born in 1411, and whence she 
went forth, when she was eighteen to exhort the king 
and save France. 

The home of Joan of Arc is in reality an old-fashioned 
farm-house, somewhat embellished in the style of the 
fifteenth century. It has the sloping, one-sided roof 
characteristic of French farm-houses. The old tiles, 

:, once red, are now a russet-brown. The windows are 
framed in stone. The narrow doorway is carried up into a richly carved Gothic 
point, which contains the fleurs-de-lis of France and the coats of arms of the allied 
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amilies of Thiesselin and d’Are. Above 
is the strangely modern-sounding motto 
‘Vive Labeur 1481,’’ and below « Vive 
Le Roy Louis.’’ 

A niche over the doorway contains what 
deserves to be called a truly remarkable 
statue of Joan of Arc, the work of a sculp- 
tor of Lorraine, who had known her. The 
original marble statue is kept in the in- 


From the painting by Ingres, in the Louvre. 


terior of the house, the copy on the out- 


side being in bronze. She is kneeling, 
bareheaded, with hands folded, and clad 
in a complete suit of armor: greaves, 
breastplate, and all. A sword hangs by 
her side. Her hair falls down her back 
in long waves, and her woman’s form 
shows plainly in the cut of her knightly 
accoutrements. 

As a work of art this statue must be 
reckoned somewhat crude, if not badly 
proportioned. In fact, the front view is 
almost ludicrous. But the side view 
brings out the devout and spiritual ele- 
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meut of the work. It reveals the essen- 
tially noble feeling which must have 
moved the unnamed artist, when he 
placed the steel-clad maid upon her knees. 
Joan’s portrait was never painted, this 
statue must, therefore, be considered the 
nearest approach to a likeness now in ex- 
istence. Whatever the limitations of his 
art, the sculptor knew how to express the 
contrast between her pure, 
womanly natureand her man- 
nish attire, between her deeply 
religious temperament and her 
warlike career. In his treat- 
ment of the simple girlish 
features, he showed himself 
an idealist, but in the details 
of pose and dress, an uncom- 
promising realist. 

On the whole, Joan’s statue 
at Domremy may serve to 
symbolize the modern woman 
in her best aspirations: neither 
effeminate nor masculine; do- 
ing what she finds to do, un- 
deterred by outward, conven- 
tional considerations; chang- 
ing her very dress to suit her 
mission if need be; retaining 
her womanliness throughout 
her contact with the world of 
work. 

The first room you enter is 
the kitchen, and general liv- 
ing room of the family. Here 
Joan probably spent many a 
winter evening, sewing by the 
firelight and listening to the 
tales of English invasion, 
brought by wandering pil- 
grims. It is, of course, very 
difficult to distinguish the 
original from the restored; but 

the guardian insists that an iron plaque 
at the back of the hearth, and a certain 
wooden beam projecting from the walls, 
date from Joan’s day. At all events, the 
latter is carefully covered with wire 
grating, to preserve it from whittling 
tourists. 

Joan’s bed-room comes next, bare and 
hadly lighted by a tiny square window. 
Remnants of an old cupboard, as well as 
some slabs in the ceiling, are pointed out 
as originals. 

A third room was used as a cellar, and 
a fourth by Joan’s brothers, while a spa- 
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From the painting by J. J. Scherrer. 


THE VICTORIOUS ENTRY INTO ORLEANS. 





pity of it is, that this bust 
should have been so highly es- 
teemed, that countless engrav- 
ings were made of it, so that it 
may still be seen in many a 
cottage of Lorraine. 

Joan worshipped oftenest in 
the parish church. The origi- 
nal structure was destroyed dur- 
ing her lifetime; the present one 
contains really nothing of in- 
terest, unless we can except the 
mediocre statue on the left of 
the church door, which repre- 
sents her kneeling with arm and 
face upturned to heaven. 

The real holy of holies of any 
pilgrimage to Domremy must 
be the Bois Chenu, the ancient 
wood where Joan had her vis- 
ions. The road that passes her 
house mounts slowly along the 
vine-clad ridge at the back of 
the village, to where a commem- 
orative basilica has just been 
built. Hence the eye ranges 
over the broad valley of the 
Meuse. The land is sown in 
long strips of many colors, like 

THE TOWER OF JOAN OF ARC AT ROUEN. 
cious garret took up all there was of the 
second story. 

The general impression is that of a damp 
and dingy house, long uninhabited. But 
in reality Joan’s father was a well-to-do 
yeoman and a local magistrate. His house 
was doubtless one of the best in the village. 
There is a small garden with somber pines, 
trailing vines, and clematis on the walls 
A little house in the grounds has been fit- 
ted up as a museum, where pictures and 
banners of no particular value are exhibi- 
ted. The truth is, the city of Orléans has 
collected pretty much everything of inter- 
est connected with the Maid, and Rouen has 
stored its library with a vast literature re- 
lating to her. A visit to Domremy is, 
therefore, mainly interesting as giving 
us the environment in which the Maid 
fitted herself for her heroic life and mar- 
tyrdom. 

Opposite the house, in a little grove of 
pines, a bust of Joan was unveiled with 
great pomp in 1820. Alas, it is a horrible 
travesty upon her simplicity. They have 
made of the high-minded peasant girl a 
court lady of the time of the Restoration, 
with bare shoulders and bosom, a diadem 
in her hair, and waving plumes. And the fy)» ine panel in the Pantheon, by J. E. Lenepven. 
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variegated ribbons; a train of cars rumbles 
afar off, as it turns a sharp curve; straight, 
white highways cross from one village to 
another, between rows of rigid poplars, 
that rustle their silver leaves in the breeze. 
Two mounted gendarmes ride slowly 
along, side by side, saying nothing. 
Women in large sunbonnets bend to their 
work in the vineyards. At intervals, long 
streamers of sunlight break through the 
clouds, and pass rapidly across country, 
like the rays of an electric search-light. 
The Bois Chenu is the place assigned 
by tradition to what must always remain 
one of the most inexplicable, psychic 
phenomena recorded in history. It will 
not satisfy the modern mind to say merely, 
as Michelet did: «A girl of twelve con- 
founds the voice of her heart with the 
voice of heaven.’’ It is too late in the 
day to beg the question in that manner. 
Joan’s visions belong rather to that new 
world of spiritual perceptions, on the bor- 
derland of which scientific investigators 
have at last set foot. Perhaps, therefore, 


it is not altogether without significance, 
that one of the great schools of ex- 
perimental hypnotism in the world, has 
been established so near Joan’s home, in 
the city of Nancy. For six years, from 
the age of twelve, when she first received 
these visitations, to eighteen, when she 
set out on her mission, the young girl 
kept this mystery to herself. 

As far as the historical facts are con- 
cerned, they are, of course, familiar, and 
may be rapidly sketched as follows : 

From 1339 to 1453 France and England 
were engaged in a desultory conflict, 
known as the Hundred Years’ war, of 
which Froissart made himself chronicler. 
It originated in the claim of Edward 11. 
of England, tothe French crown through 
his mother Isabelle, daughter of Philip rv.. 
of France. The English were victorious, 
it will be remembered, in the great battles 
of Crécy, Poitiers, and Azincourt, so that 
finally, in 1422, the French king, Charles 
VII., was recognized south of the Loire 
only, and north of that Edward 1m. of 
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England. This was the state of things 
when the English, in alliance with the 
Duke of Burgundy, laid siege to the city 
of Orléans. 

Joan’s hour had come. To the utter as- 
tonishment of her family, and against the 
express wish of her parents, she made 
her way into the presence of Charles vi., 
over roads infested with robbers and pil- 
laging soldiers. She told him of her mis- 
sion, to deliver France from the English, 
and begged to be al- 
lowed to prove her 
claim by going to 
the reliefof Orléans. 
This marvel she ac- 
complished in the 
days between April 
29 and May 8, 1429, 
conducting opera- 
tions in which she 
had never had the 
least experience, liv- 
ing in camps, un- 
harmed amid a bru- 
tal soldiery, inspir- 
ing bravery,and ban- 
ishing fear from her 
devoted followers. 

Through her un- 
tiring efforts, 
Charles vil. was at 
length crowned 
king of the whole of 
France, at Rheims. 
With that, her work 
was done, and the 
day of her suffer- 
ings had dawned. 
Intrigues were set 
on foot against her 
at the French court. 
The king she had 
crowned turned his 
back upon her. She 
was maligned, insulted, accused of prac- 
ticing the black art. In 1430, a year after 
the siege of Orléans, the Burgundians 
captured her at Compiégne and delivered 
her over tothe English, their allies. She 
was taken to Rouen, and ultimately con- 
demned for sorcery, and burnt at the 
stake, after the horror of a mock trial, 
—a young girl of nineteen. It is, per- 
haps, the most pitiable blot on the his- 
tory of the English people—this insensate 
act of butchery. 
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Modern France has revived the cult of 
Joan of Are. The Catholic church has 
taken steps toward her beatification, and 
her career must continue to act as an in- 
spiration to the world, whether she be 
studied by the patriot, the searcher for 
spiritual truth, the modern woman, or 
the artist. Has there ever appeared such 
atypein history? A village maid lead- 
ing armies to victory like a veteran gen- 
eral, and delighting the politest court in 

the world with her 

noble manners. A 

devout churchwom- 

an sacrificed to ec- 

clesiastical bigotry, 

an unlettered proph- 

etess, a psychic sub- 

ject, a miracle. At 

the stake, she de- 

clared: «If I .had 

had a hundred fath- 

ers and a hundred 

mothers, if I had 

been aking’s daugh- 

ter, still would I 

have gone forth.”’ 

France, unfortu- 

nately, makes the 

Maid of Orléans 

symbolize the re- 

vanche. But, in 

truth, what is need- 

ed is another maid, 

to save France from 

herself, to cry peace. 

A row of. garri- 

soned towns and in- 

trenched camps 

crouch like watch- 

dogs over against 

Strasburg and Metz. 

Railroads, serving 

— as strategic lines, 

skirt the whole 

French frontier. At every station, the 

signs of military preparation abound. 

There are extra tracks and platforms for 

embarking troops and loading cannon, 

powder-magazines, and vast storehouses 

for ammunition and fodder. Almost every 

hill is crowned by a low fort of the most 

approved pattern, which is at once a post 

of observation, a signalling and spying 
station, and a center of destruction. 

On the day of my visit to Domremy, 
two great masses of troops had suddenly 
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been called out during the 
night from the intrenched 
town of Toul, to manceuvre 
in the plain. One side 
wore white bands on their 
képis, to mark them as 
the enemy. All through 
the morning, the infan- 
try marched and counter- 
marched; the artillery 
stood in hiding on the 
hillsides; the engineers 
dug trenches in the plowed 
fields, ran for positions, or 
lay, cramped and wet, wait- 
ing for orders. The whole 
action could be beau- 
tifully watched from 
a captive balloon that 
swung high in air 
above a neighboring 
hill, like a soap-bub- 
ble. Later in the day, 
the whole regiment 
returned to Toul, 
with music, and with 
flags flying, as 
though from victory. 
Men and horses were, of course, muddy 
and tired, hungry and thirsty. More than 
that, the soldiers were loaded for war, 
carrying a complete outfit of ammunition, 
clothing, and provisions. Even tiny fag- 
ots of wood, for kindling fires, lay on the 
top of their knapsacks. They trudged 
bravely by in their barbaric uniforms of 
crude reds, yellows, and blues. Their 
baggy trousers, soiled gaiters, and boots, 
heavy with mire, gave them acertain gro- 
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tesque appearance ; but they 
looked willing, cheery, and in- 
telligent in all their fatigue. 
And when the time comes, 
these fine fellows will glow 
with a sullen frenzy of revenge. 

Two hours after the declara- 
tion of war, every French sol- 
dier on the frontier will be in 
his place, to start on the cam- 
paign. Nancy lies four hours’ 
trot from German soil; Pont-a- 
Mousson, only two. Before 
the signal has fairly resounded 
in Europe, the cavalry and ar- 
tillery of the two armies will be 
galloping towards 
each other, and ma- 
noeuvring for posi- 
tions along the line. 

What does it all 
amount to? 

Two sets of peas- 
ants, plowing the 
land on different 
sides of an imaginary 
line, feeling the same 
primary wants, ac- 
customed to the same climate and scenery, 
are dressed up in different sets of clothes, 
armed with the deadliest weapons, and 
taught to kill each other. And yet the 
same clouds float over them, the same 
winds sweep their fields, and the same 
rivers wind through their plains. The 
birds make their nests impartially on 
either side, the flowers grow as gaily, 
and the rows of poplars pass from one 
country to the other, without a break. 
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HOW TO PRESERVE 


HEALTH 


AND ATTAIN STRENGTH. 


By EUGEN SANDOW. 


EALTH is man’s birthright. It is 
a state in which all the functions 
are exerted with regularity and harmony. 


Perfection of health is purely an ideal, 
and is never actually attained; for an 
examination of the bodies of the heathiest 
persons have revealed lesions of some 


kind. The tendency to health is a uni- 
versal law of organic life, whether veget- 
able or animal. It 
is as natural to be 
well, as to be. 
Strength is the 
ability to do and 
bear. Health and 
strength should be 
synonymous with 
life, and the first step 
toward their acqui- 
sition is a knowl- 
edge of physiology 
and anatomy. I re- 
gret to find in this 
country, with its 
wonderful system of 
public schools, so lit- 
tle time devoted to 
these studies. To 
me they seem quite 
as essential as math- 
ematics, and farmore 
important than as- 
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tronomy, which, I learn, receives an equal 
attention. 

Adequate nourishment is the first req- 
uisite, for all growth, development, and re- 
pair of tissue are the result of nutrition, 
and a diet which yields the largest amount 
of nourishment for the least amount of 
digestive exertion will best accomplish 
this end. Perhaps the greatest error 
made in this respect, 
one which shortens 
life and minimizes 
power, is the almost 
universal habit of 
eating toomuch. It 
is impossible to 
make rules for the 
amount of food prop- 
er to different per- 
sons. Usesufficient 
to keep the system 
free from hunger up 
to the usual time of 
the next meal. It is 
an old adage that 
hunger is the best 
sauce, but it is one 
which the profession 
of medicine has ig- 
nored, and of which 
nearly all persons 
are ignorant. 
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Less than one-half of the 
children born reach their fifth 
year, and improper food con- 
tributes more to this appalling 
death-rate than disease. The 
mistake is made almost at 
birth: the German baby leaves 
the breast for Frankfurters, 
sauerkraut, beer, and an early 
grave, while the American baby 
pursues the same road with 
caramels, nuts, and pickles. 
The growing child, fortunate- 
ly, is made less of, and, though 
permitted to eat at the same 
table with adults, and at the same hours, 
contrives to live, and a race of dyspeptics 
is the result. 

In passing, let me say that tea and cof- 
fee contain alkaloids, which are injurious 
to the nerves and stomach. I never drink 
either. Water is nature's offering to the 
thirsty, and, when distilled, cannot be im- 
proved upon. It should always be taken 


when the stomach is empty. 
Good health depends upon sound sleep 
as well as upon good nutrition. I encour- 
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age as much sleep at one time as possible. 
People who seek to do with a small 
amount of sleep are burning their lives at 
both ends, and wasting nature’s reserve 
of vitality. One of the most prominent 
anatomists of this country claimed that 
five hours of sleep were sufficient for any 
one, and more a waste of time. He died 
at the age of thirty-one, from incipient 
phthisis. I sleep nine hours always, and 
often more. 

I ama believer in natural methods, and 
hold that it is natural to be comfortable, 
and whoever is uncomfortable from lack 
of sleep, exposure to cold, or too great 
heat, or any other strain, is unduly call- 
ing upon reserve vital force. Sleep is a 
necessary condition to the restoration of 
lost powers and vigor. I repeat, the in- 
dications of nature are the true guide in 
the preservation of health. 

It is necessary to cultivate the best con- 
ditions for sleep. The sleeping-room 
should be heated, popular opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding. During sleep 
the heart and lungs rest, the temperature 
of the body is lowered, life ebbs. A tem- 
perature of sixty degrees should always 
be maintained. Fancy going directly 
from a living-room too often heated to 
seventy-eight or eighty degrees into one 
with a temperature of twenty-five or 
thirty degrees, and disrobing. The sur- 
face of the body is chilled, and the inter- 
nal organs congested. ‘his, I believe, is 
one source of catarrhal trouble. In a cold 
room too much covering is required. The 
heavy American blankets are almost as 
objectionable as the German feather-bed ; 
by their weight they both interfere with 
calm, refreshing sleep. In a warm room 
one is disposed to disrobe slowly, a 
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sponge-bath or a plunge is agreeable, and 
a little light exercise a pleasure. Then 
sleep comes gladly and without wooing. 

A habit of regularity is valuable. I be- 
lieve one should bathe almost as often 
as one should eat, and just as reg- 
ularly. The first and important end to 
be sought ina bath is cleanliness. The 
pores must be kept open and free perspi- 
ration invited. Any person in full vigor 
is able to take a cold bath in the morning 
and evening, and afterward experience a 
full and delightful reaction. The blood is 
called to the surface, and an agreeable 
warmth and life is felt throughout the 
system. But persons past middle-age, 
and all who are deficient in vital power, 
should begin with tepid water and grad- 
ually accustom themselves to the use of 
the cold bath. 

The function of exercise is 
twofold. For development 
and growth in childhood, it 
is a necessity. In adults, 


while the necessity for exer- 
cise is not so great, it still 
ranks among the most im- 
portant requisites for health. 


It is said it is worse to rust 
out than to wear out. To 
wear out involves overstrain. 
To rust out means simply 
the diminution of the size 
and power of the organs from 
disuse. 

One of the curses of civil- 
ization is the large amount 
of sedentary work, in which 
the brain and the hand are 
employed while sitting ata 
desk. This is a well-worn 
theme, and yet itsimportance 
is very inadequately per- 
ceived, and there is only a 
small proportion of the in- 
habitants of cities who duly 
appreciate it. A few people 
in England habitually take 
daily walks; in Americathere 
are scarcely any who do this. 
The difficulty is to find an 
exercise that is attractive 
and entertaining. A man 
may accept a walk of acouple 
of miles, where there are no 
omnibuses or public con- 
veyances ; but if asked to 
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take this walk daily, for the benefit of his 
health, he hesitates and declines. 

Out-of-door sports are, therefore, espe- 
cially to be encouraged. Lawn-tennis, 
which is now so popular, is an admirable 
exercise, bringing into play nearly all the 
muscles of the body, and, after years of 
trial, bids fair to become a permanent in- 
stitution. 

The wheel also affords an excellent ex- 
ercise. Its great superiority to walking 
is due to the fact that the trunk of the 
body is at rest, and a large amount of 
work can be performed without the fatigue 
which, in walking, results from lifting the 
weight of the body at every step. 

Many wheelmen, especially in England, 
have contracted the habit of stooping 
while in the saddle. This is due, in great 
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measure, to faulty construction of the 
wheel. The seat should be nearer the 
handles, and the handles raised sufficient- 
ly high to be easily within reach when in 
an upright pusition. 

Some prefer the tricycle to the bicycle, 
because it develops the same muscular 
action, while the rider is free from the 
perpetual watchfulness necessary to keep 
the bicycle balanced. But this difficulty 
in managing the bicycle is a great merit. 
As I have remarked, one does not object 
to a two-mile walk if there is an object 
to be gained, but to walk for walking’s 
sake becomes tedious. So riding a tri- 
cycle soon becomes monotonous—there 
is nothing to learn, it is merely work. 
Riding a bicycle is very different; there 
are endless degrees of proficiency: each 
week the bicycler acquires an added skill, 
and power to do what could not be done 
the week before. This affords distinct 
entertainment. 

Whatever form of exercise is chosen. it 
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is desirable that, when possible, it be 
taken in the open air, that perspiration 
be induced, and at the same time that it 
be not so severe as to be really tiring. 

It is in this regard that walking, as an 
exercise, is defective. Unlike base-ball, 
cricket, and lawn-tennis, the movements 
are monotonous and unvaried, and the 
walker finds himself tired before perspira- 
tion is induced. In rowing and wheeling 
the rider induces a perspiration before 
much fatigue is noticeable. 

Horse-back riding is exhilarating and 
attractive. It is a most wholesome exer- 
cise, and it is unfortunate that it is be- 
yond the reach of the great army of work- 
ers. A clerk on a salary of fifteen or 
twenty-five dollars a week, to whom the 
purchase and keep of a horse would be 
impracticable, can easily buy a good bi- 
cycle, which, with reasonable care, will 
last for many years, requires no feed, and 
almost no expense for keeping in order. 

It is an indispensable requisite before 
any practical and permanent benefit can 
be derived from exercise, that it should 
be attractive and enjoyable. Any form 
of exercise that may be found so attractive 
as to be persistently followed up, merits 
consideration. 

The gymnasium has its value, though 
I have not much faith in gymnastics as 
they are usually taught, for they do not 
bring out the muscles one uses in every- 
day life. The customary drill with dumb- 
bells, as taught in gymnasiums, is useless; 
half the motions do not affect the muscles 
at all, and there are dozens of muscles 
which are not brought into action, but 
practically lie dormant and untrained. 

Again, exercise carried on in a covered 
building is not so advantageous as that 
in the open air. At thesame time its dev- 
otees can find recreation there when the 
weather out of doors is unsuitable, which 
in this latitude is the case six months of 
every year. So that a properly construct- 
ed building, such as it is proposed to build 
in New York, sufficiently large and so 
arranged as toadmit of rapid change from 
one room to another, the whole equably 
heated and perfectly ventilated, becomes a 
necessity. A capable and conscientious 
instructor could instil sufficient enthusi- 
asm into his classes to obviate the defects 
of this method of exercise and render it 
attractive and enjoyable. 








The parallel bars, and 
much of the apparatus 
of gymnasiums, I have 
found of little use. My 
faith is pinned todumb- 
bells, and I do all my 
training with them, 
supplemented with 
weight-lifting. 

I wouldimpress upon 
the young reader that 
excessive exercise is 
injurious. The usual 
idea seems to be that it 
is valuable in the ratio 
of its severity. Quite the 
contrary is the truth. The 
most valuable results in the 
complete muscular develop- 
ment of the body are reached 
by the simplest and lightest 
exercise. Any one may build 
up and strengthen his mus- 
cular system as I have done 
by following my methods of 
physical training, which are 
so simple that a child can fol- 
low them, and which I most 
earnestly recommend to all in 
search of health and strength. 

Remember, that muscular 
action, by accelerating the circulation 
and increasing the absorption of nutri- 
tive material, not only assists the regen- 
erative processes, but wards off disease. 
One is not slow to discern the advantage 
to health, physical and mental, in devel- 
oping, as far as possible, all of the mus- 
cles. This, rather than the development 
of special organs, secured by purely réc- 
reative pastimes, is the work of hygienic 
gymnastics. 

It is not the mere acquisition of strength, 
or even skill in the performance of certain 
feats that should be aimed at, but that de- 
gree of health and vigor of mind, which 
shall best fit the race for its various voca- 
tions. Especial care, also, should be taken 
that no exercises are entered upon in ex- 
cess of the strength, otherwise harm, possi- 
bly serious harm, will result. Nor should 
they be entered upon in the spirit of reck- 
less and unrestrained competition, which 
shortens life or does lasting injury to 
those engaged in the contest. But by the 
constant use of dumb-bells any man of 
average strength can bring his muscles 
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to their highest possi- 
ble development. My 
system has been adopt- 
ed after much carefui 
and scientific study, 
and has had the ap- 
proval of the military 
authorities of Great 
Britain, and in the 
training schools for the 
army has been put to 
the most satisfactory 
tests. If I had ason I 
should begin to train 
him at two years of 
age. A boy of ten or twelve 
years should use 3-pound 
dumb-bells; from twelve to 
fifteen years, 4-pound; and 
from fifteen upward, I con- 
sider 5-pound dumb- bells 
quite sufficient for any one. 
But it is only a waste of time 
to exercise with dumb-bells 
by fits and starts; they should 
be used persistently and sys- 
tematically. 

When correct attitudes are 
once formed in the bearing of 
the person, no conscious effort 
or exertion is needed to main- 
tain them. A careless deportment and 
slouching pose of the body, so commonly 
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met with, are not only zesthetic defects, but 
do great injury tothehealth. They retard 
growth and detract from the appearance. 
There is no better remedy for this than 
the proper training of the muscles, for they 
are the legitimate props of the frame. 

If we are to breathe aright, the inflation 
of the lungs should be from below, rather 
than from above, that is, the inspiratory 
act should fill the lower part of the lungs 
first, and be followed by a lifting and ex- 
panding movement of the chest, the latter 
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being given room to distend by throwing 
back the head and shoulders. Take full, 
long breaths, and not short, gasping ones, 
retaining the breath for a time in the 
lungs and air-passages, so as to distend 
the ribs and their connecting cartilages, 
then expel the air slowly. This coun- 
sel may appear unnecessary, as nothing 
seems more easy than effortless breath- 
ing, and yet comparatively few acquire 
the art of natural breathing. 


Correct habits of respiration are more 
important in relation to health than as 
aids merely to the distention and enlarge- 
ment of the chest. They have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the circulation by which 
the blood is purified and enriched. This 
is of importance, since it is known that 
all muscular exercise quickens the action 
of the lungs and the heart. 

With the breathing process carried on 
properly, with correct habits in the pose 
and carriage of the body, with plenty of 
pure air and good wholesome food, much 
is secured that goes to the founding and 
maintaining of health. 

The period of youth I of course remem- 
ber, is the period of immaturity, and, at 
an early age one ought not to look for any 
abnormal degree of physical develo ment. 
One should be in no hurry to see lads be- 
come men and girls become women—let 
both be young as long as they possibly 
can. But youth is the time for laying 
well the foundations of a sound constitu- 
tion, and the period should not pass, 
either for girls or for boys, without the 
salutary stimulus to body and brain of a 
moderate, regular, and systematic course 
of physical training. 

In America, the children are undoubt- 
edly farther advanced, intellectually, at 
eleven, than in the old world at fourteen, 
but at what a fearful cost. In Germany 
and England, the body first receives at- 
tention; the foundation of the coming 
man and woman is carefully looked after; 
pale faces and round shoulders are there 
the exception. Here the little ones are 
forced. From nine till three their time 
is spent in school ; then, after a hurried 
lunch, a course of private lessons—Ger- 
man, French, or Latin—is begun; then 
music, and its practice, while two or 
three nights each week are devoted to 
dancing. The whole day is spent in 
study, and not once have they seen the 
sun, not once breathed the fresh, pure air 
of heaven. They become little machines, 
working automatically withoutcomplaint. 
While the body is being starved, the brain 
is overfed. Many, it is true, are permit- 
ted to devote an hour or two, twice a week, 
ina gymnasium, but nine times out of ten, 
the instructors are indifferent or incompe- 
tent, and the exercise becomes an added 
burden, instead of a recreation. 

I am pleased to find all of the new 

















schools are being provided with gymna- 
siums. This is a step forward; but hap- 
pening to witness, unannounced, the chil- 
dren as they were ‘‘driven”’ to their ex- 
ercises, I judged, from the anxious little 
faces urged on by monitors, that it was 
work, after all, and not recreation they 
were going to. Unobserved, I watched 
them perform, gracefully and well, many 
complicated movements. The children 
won my admiration, and, in spite of all I 
have said, the children of this country 
are delightful little men and women. But 
it was all done by the yard, most of the 
movements were for show, and not in- 
tended to develop the physique. 

If the children were permitted to quietly 
file from the study-room to the gymna- 
sium,—a warm, well-ventilated room,— 
and there receive instructions in breath- 
ing, carriage, and deportment, while the 
room they had left was being venti- 
lated, instead of hurrying through indif- 
ferent and complicated movements, then 
much good would result, and the gymna- 
sium prove a source of enjoyment as well 
as healthfulness. 

No subject connected with health is so 
important as the conservation of vital 
force. The human organism is largely a 
self-regulating machine. It is so con- 
structed and arranged, that, if excessive 
drafts during youth and middle-life are 
made upon the vital forces, a correspond- 
ing provision is made by nature, and the 
required amount of vital force is forth- 
coming, though, unfortunately, no ex- 
plicit sign is given the individual that 
life’s forces are being overdrawn. The 
sum total of the vital force of each indi- 
vidual depends upon the temperateness of 
his or her life, and the amount of vigor 
inherited from the parents. All excesses 
are a drain upon vital energy, and though 
there is no daily registration of the dam- 
age done the system, it does not follow 
that there is not a daily deterioration. 

By observing the rules which I have 
outlined, and exercising intelligently and 
persistently, I have attained perfect health 
and some strength, and find it no longer 
necessary to do much training; so I am 
much like the proverbial teacher who 
preaches, but does not practice. I make 
this confession that you may know that, 
when you have attained health and 
strength equal to my own, you need not 
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burden yourself with rules, but can live 
like an ordinary man, and still keep well 
and strong. 

I do not keep to any special diet, but eat 
whatever I have a taste for, without stint- 
ing myself unduly; nor doI restrict my- 
self seriously in what I drink. I abjure 
everything intoxicating, and never suffer . 
myself to touch tea or coffee. All I im- 
pose upon my appetites is that they shall 
be temperately indulged. I endeavor to 
have my meals at regular hours, and pre- 
fer that they shall be simple and easy of 
digestion. I take plenty of sleep and find 
this essential to my well-being. As I do 
not generally get to bed before midnight, 
or even later, I do not rise until eleven, 
when I take a cold bath, all the year 
round, preceded by a little light exercise 
with the dumb-bells. I then have break- 


fast, and after attending to my corre- 
spondence, and seeing my friends, I go 
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for a walk or drive, what- 
ever be the weather, At 
seven I dine, after which I 
rest until my evening per- 
formance, and close the day 
with another cold bath, and 
supper. Usually, I dress 
lightly, though always suit- 
ably to the season. My 
nightly exhibitions, I may 
add, supply me, together 
with a good constitutional 
every day, or a spin on my 
bicycle, with all the exercise 
I need. If I want more, I 
take it, as I sit reading or 
smoking, by flicking my 
muscles. 

Man’s great desire is for 


health and long life on 
earth. He clings to the 
world as his home, and 


would fain live here for- 
ever; hence the prolonga- 
tion of the life of the peo- 
ple must become an essen- 
tial part of family and na- 
tional policy. The Spartan eon 
practice of putting todeath 2-/- Fai 
the weak and deformed was a dim percep- 
tion of atruth. Man has many points of 
difference from the lower animals, but in 
no way does he differ more conspicuously 
than in the matter of health. The pre- 
vailing condition of the beasts of the 
field, fish of the sea, and birds of the air, 
is vigorous health. Man, on the con- 
trary, is quite generally out of health. At 
the very outset, there is a difference in 
the mortality of the young. The farmer 
has little difficulty in raising nearly all 
the young animals born on his farm, while 
statistics show that nearly one-half of the 
human race die before the age of five years 
is reached. 

There is no easy road to longevity. It 
is only by steady obedience to the laws 
of health that old age may be attained, 
and by judicious regimen that it may be 
prolonged. It is claimed that the natural 
life of man is from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty vears, and that the 
race has so deteriorated, by various ex- 
cesses and indulgences, that there is a 
deficit of fully fifty years even in the case 
of those who have escaped the mortality 
of childhood. 
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The picture that springs 
to every one’s mind, on the 
mention of old age, is an 
aggregation of infirmities ; 
yet, occasionally, extremely 
old men are found of an 
erect and martial carriage, 
with skin soft and smooth, 
and teeth firm and sound, 
who are the envy and ad- 
miration of all who know 
them; but instances of lon- 
gevity are chiefly among 
the abstemious. 

All the deteriorating in- 
fluences of modern civilized 
life tend toward the reduc- 
tion of vital energy, and to 
the degeneration of the 
race. 

Transgress not nature’s 
laws, and Shelley’s proph- 
ecy of the athletic form of 
age, with its open and un- 
wrinkled brow, shall be ful- 
filled, the average life of 
man gain fourfold, and his 
castle Strength shall laugh 
a siege to scorn. 
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T is a curious, but not incomprehen- 
sible fact that, at present, the public 
feels itself most strongly aroused when 
the dramatist exhibits the shady and noc- 
turnal side of the century and the body 


of the age. For that accords with the 
nervous unrest which possesses our peo- 
ple in the presence of so many unsolved 
problems and with the pessimistic mood 
which arises from this unrest, as gray 
mists will arise from a fermenting swamp. 
The consequence of this is that they will, 
in according the 
crown of victory to 
an author, have 
small regard for 
the qualities which 
Goethe and Schil- 
ler would have held 
to be indispensable 
to a dramatist, but 
rather applaud the 
courage with which 
heattacks the prob- 
lems, and the heed- 
lessnesswith which 
he uncovers real or 
imagined sores on 
the body social, 
making no conces- 
sions to conven- 
tional prudery. 
Only in this way 
can it be explained 
that the man who 
among our modern 
German dramatists 
has followed most 
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closely the traditions of the classic period 
of our literature, and who, as long as he 
persevered in this track, scored the most 
extraordinary successes, nolonger marches 
at the head of the procession, but rather 
has been obliged to surrender the leader- 
ship to others who, in the main, as re- 
gards native dramatic genius, are his in- 
feriors. I refer to Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch. 

It is, surely, a matter of no slight 
moment in noting the tendency of his po- 
etic development, 
that he has not 
sprung from the 
strata of society, 
from which poets 
are apt to spring, 


viz.: the bour- 
geoisie or middle 
class. Ernst von 


Wildenbruch be- 
longs by birth to 
the aristocracy. 
His father occupied 
a prominent posi- 
tion as a diplomat, 
and the son, who 
was born in the 
year 1845 in Beirut, 
spent hischildhood 
and boyhood in 
Athens and Con- 
stantinople, stud- 
ied law and entered 
the Prussian dip- 
lomatic service, in 
which he yet holds 
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a place as councillor of legation. He is 
of middle height, with a thick-set fig- 
ure, broad shoulders, and ample chest, 
from which proceeds a mighty voice, such 
as not only he may need who has to 
command soldiers in the field, but also he 
who has to direct a crowd of actors at 
a rehearsal. As a matter of fact, Wilden- 
bruch is fond of dealing with crowds 
upon the stage, which signifies to him 
the world. 

As a scion of an old, warlike race, he 
has that aptitude in his blood which only 
pulses with the proper rhythm, and ex- 
hibits his dramatic gift in its full vigor, 
when the storm and stress of action rise 
to the highest pitch ; when the characters 
collide most violently, and not only spir- 
itually, but at times also physically. This 
does not mean that he produces dramas of 
chivalry, of the kind that (after Goethe’s 
««Gotz von Berlichingen ’’) filled the Ger- 
man stage with the clash of tin armor 
and the jingling of copper spurs. Even 
though he may in his choice of themes 
exhibit a fondness for the past, he is es- 
sentially a modern man, and incapable of 
viewing the past in any other light than 
that of the present; or, vice versa, the 
latter in the light of the former, or, at 
least, in such wise that the spirits of the 
ages gaze into each other’s demonic eyes. 
That is not only the right of the dramatic 
poet, when he chooses an historical sub- 
ject, but it is his obvious duty. Forina 
past from which there is no bridge, or 
only a ruined one, leading to the present, 
neither he nor we will find anything to 
profit us. 

Strange to say, this virtue of Wilden- 
bruch’s has been made a matter of re- 
proach. He has been accused of obsequi- 
ousness, because in some of his most re- 
cent dramas, for instance ‘‘ Quitzon’’ and 
‘‘«The New Master,’’ he has ventured 
certain allusions and prophecies which 
might be made to apply most flatteringly 
to the Prussian dynasty and particularly 
to the young Emperor. And there can 
be no doubt that he intended such appli- 
cation to be made. Well, Wildenbruch 
may comfort himself with the reflection 
that he has no less a man than Shake- 
speare as a companion in misfortune. 
The true poet stands everywhere, as Frei- 
ligrath has so nobly expressed it, « upon 
a higher watch-tower than the mere top 
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of a party,’’—even though it were a court 
party. In proof of which it may be adduced 
that the same august personage, for whose 
glorification the two above-named plays 
were said to have been written, closed his 
theater (and thereby also all other Berlin 
theaters) to another play of Wildenbruch, 
‘The Major-General,’’ dealing likewise 
with a Brandenburg theme. The reason 
for this prohibition has never been made 
public ; but one can scarcely be far wrong 
in concluding from it that the court at- 
mosphere has made anything but a Rosen- 
kranz or a Guldenstern of Ernst von 
Wildenbruch. 

It is everywhere, and particularly in 
Germany, a bad thing to quarrel with the 
critics. Dramatic criticism is with us in 
firm hands; that is to say, almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of young people 
who, nearly without exception, swear by 
the doctrines of the new school. 

I have remarked upon the preference of 
the radical critics and the sensational 
public for the naturalistic drama; but 
both have during the past year heaped 
their encomiums upon the author of a 
drama which, at first blush, would seem 
to have nothing in common with the mod- 
ern theory and practice. The title of this 
play, which during the last season has 
been performed innumerable times upon 
the German theater, to crowded houses, is 
«The Talisman,’’ and its happy author is 
named Ludwig Fulda. Of his previous 
career I can give no account. I only 
know that he was born in 1862 in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, of well-to-do parents, 
studied languages and philosophy in Ber- 
lin, where he has spent his last years, and 
that his refined presence and agreeable 
manners have made him everywhere a 
welcome guest. 

“The Talisman’”’ is a dramatization of 
the old fairy-tale of the king who had no 
clothes on. All the world knows it in the 
version of the Dane, H. C. Andersen. To 
bring such a theme upon the boards re- 
quires courage, and to overcome the scenic 
difficulties which it presents requires an 
extraordinary degree of skill. Ludwig 
Fulda possessed this courage, and he 
also exhibited the skill. The clothes- 
frame upon which there are no clothes, in 
spite of the fact that every one professes 
to see them ; the king, who, arrayed only 
in his underwear, presents himself to his 
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assembled people,—these and other theat- 
rical audacities, which the theme affords, 
Fulda has not only conquered with an 
apparently playful ease, but he has trans- 
formed them into so many dramatic 
triumphs. By a very simple, but on that 
account none the less difficult expedient, 
possible only to a great talent, trained on 
the study of Shakespeare, he has suc- 
ceeded in turning the minds of his au- 
dience into a fantastic mood which will 
take exception to no improbabilities, and 
to which even the impossible appears per- 
fectly credible. 

It is also worthy of remark that none 
of the dramatists 
with whom I am 
about to deal, how- 
ever emphatically 
they may proclaim 
the theory of nat- 
uralism, and how- 
ever Violently they 
may disdain the old 
poetic artifices, are 
able to dispense 
with them in prac- 
tice. There is per- 
haps one single ex- 
ception in him who 
is regarded as the 
leaderof theschool. 
And even in his 
case it is doubtful 
if he can carry 
through his radical 
programme to the 
end. In the case 
of noone, however, 
is it so plainly to be 
observed what a 
contrast there is between the old, idealis- 
tic practice and the new theory, as in that 
of the man who has achieved by far the 
greatest successes of all our younger 
dramatists, I mean, Hermann Sudermann. 

Of the external events of his life I 
know not much to relate. He was born 
in East Prussia, in the year 1857, of poor 
parents. In one of his first and best 
works, the novel ‘«« Dame Care,’’ he ad- 
dressed to them an affectionate poem of 
dedication. It is probable enough that 
the pale figure of Care dogged his steps 
through boyhood and youth; but, as is 
apt to be the case with strong characters, 
with no other result than to concentrate 
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and increase his physical and psychical 
vigor, which the more favorably situated 
are prone to dissipate and squander in 
aimless amusements. 

Sudermann—so his intimate friends 
tell me—asserts that his real strength lies 
in the direction of the novel and the short 
story, and not in that of the drama. This 
is not an instance similar to that of Pag- 
anini, who, when he was praised for his 
magnificent playing, asked: «‘ Well, but 
what do you think of my bows?”’ On 
the contrary, I hold his novels and short 
stories to be of great value. But yet, 
even regardless of the fact that his 

dramas served to 
call attention to his 
novels, which until 
then (like the Vic- 
ar of Wakefield’s 
pamphlet on Mar- 
riage) were only 
known to the 
“happy few,” I 
cannot agree with 
this estimate. Ac- 
cording to my no- 
tion, the novelist 
Sudermann and the 
dramatist Suder- 
mann are fully each 
other’s equals, and 
are both born poets 
in everything that 
that name implies, 
in powerfuland del- 
icate fancy, intense 
feeling for nature, 
skilful manage- 
ment of a well- 
reasoned plot, mas- 
terly delineation of deeply and keenly 
conceived characters, virtuosoship in the 
use of language which rises as easily to 
the bright altitudes of thought and emo- 
tion, as it walks with steady pace through 
the lowlands in which every-day souls 
pass their dull existence. 

Sudermann has, up to date, written three 
dramas, each of which has been a great 
success : ‘‘ Die Ehre’’ (««Honor’’), ‘«Sod- 
om’s Ende’’ («* The End of Sodom’’), 
and ‘Heimat’’ (‘‘Home’’). In the first- 
named he confronts the notions of honor 
of the poor and miserable with that of 
the prosperous minority, and finds that 
they are of about equal worth—that is to 
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say, both equally worthless, because in 
the one case want, and in the other lux- 
ury, reduces them to mere air-bubbles. 
This is a melancholy result, which is not 
much relieved by the introduction of a 
couple of less happily conceived charac- 
ters, who, to be sure, are overflowing with 
honorable and generous sentiments, but 
are far less true to life than the others. 
Both the following plays of Sudermann 
are in more than one respect better than 
his first. They are more skilfully com- 
posed, and the author had no need to con- 
jure up figures from the lumber-garret of 
romanticism, in order to bring about toler- 
able endings tothe plots. Both as regards 
compactness of composition and thorough 
credibility, «‘Sodom’s End”’ is indeed ad- 
mirable. It deals with the artistic and 
physical collapse of a young painter of 
genius, in the pestiferous atmosphere of 
a society where luxury destroys all no- 
bility of soul and eats the marrow out of 
his bones. Such phenomena are by no 
means rare either in Berlin or any other 
large city; but what is unhappily too 
common is here represented with ‘such 
vigor, painted with such glowing colors, 
that that part of the public which could 
not but apply the fable to itself, turned 
away with displeasure from the pitiless 
revelation of its frailties, and thereby 
diminished to a considerable degree the 
outward success of this indiscreet play. 
If the daring author had in «‘Sodom’s 
End”’ offended the Stock-Exchange and 
the money-bags, in 
‘‘Home,’’ he touches 
the pride of the high- 
erciviland military of- 
ficials, a string which 
with us vibrates much 
more sensitively. An 
old pensioned colonel, 
who with his narrow 
class prejudiceand an- 
tiquated notions of 
honor drives his gifted 
daughter to despair 
and himself to de- 
struction; his wife, 
who has no more con- 
ception than he of the 
needs of a «‘ freesoul,”’ 
but sheds bitter tears 
because she has not 
been invited toa rout 
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at the house of one of the highest dig- 
nitaries of the province; a noble govern- 
ment councillor, who, though strictly ob- 
serving all outward forms of propriety, 
proves himself a scamp; in addition to 
these, a stupid general, and a number of 
geese in the guise of ladies of the highest 
society,—these are the dramatis persone. 
The money-bag who got his stripes in 
‘‘Sodom's End’”’ might now laugh in his 
sleeve. But those whose turn it now was 
felt the more deeply wounded because 
they had always persuaded themselves, 
and been assured by others, that they 
were the real props of the public weal, 
the unassailable moral ‘pillars of so- 
ciety.” That the clergyman who is (or 
by the poet is held to be) the real rep- 
resentative of morality, and in spite of 
the fact that he is described as an almost 
holy man, and is recognized as such by 
the exclusive society, avows principles 
which, if they could be carried into effect, 
would imperil the very existence of this 
society,—all this, I say, did not tend to 
mend matters. 

Accordingly, the cry of wrath which 
broke forth from the circles concerned 
against an author who in the most oblig- 
ing manner told them such disagree- 
able things was scarcely to be wondered 
at. For all that, I am of opinion that, 
since he has gone so far, he is bound to 
go one step farther and give us his final 
conclusions.concerning the legitimacy or 
non-legitimacy of the demands of his 
heroine. This he has 
not done, possibly be- 
cause he is himself 
not yet quite clear 
about the question, or 
perhaps because he 
does not regard his 
public as mature 
enough to endure his 
last conclusions. 

The same reproach 
of lack of consistency 
in the prosecution of 
his own cause I must 
also prefer against 
another author, who 
likewise avows the 
doctrines of the new 
school and has rapidly 
risen in public favor. 
This is not all due, 
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however, to his dramas, but in part to his 
labors in another field. He gained con- 
siderable popularity by his charming va- 
riations of Albert Géraut’s «Pierrot Le- 
maire,’’ which were extremely clever as to 
form ; a number of trifles, such as ‘‘ The 
Frog,’’ a wanton satire not so much on 
Ibsen as on the Ibsenites ; and finally, the 
‘« History of a Torn-off Button,’’ which is 
a Sketch of the Berlin Latin Quarter, 
bristling with delicious dry humor. 

Every German will know that I refer to 
Otto Erich Hartleben, born 1864in the min- 
ing town of Clausthal in the Harz moun- 
tains. His progenitors were, through four 
generations, min- 
ers of high and low 
degree ; andin hon- 
or of an early ances- 
tor, a Thuringian 
knight, whose 
house the Erfur- 
ters burned over his 
head and whosearm 
they cut off in the 
public market- 
place, in expiation 
of his sins, they car- 
ry an arm in their 
coat-of-arms. Like 
so many famous 
predecessors, the 
boy inherited « die 
Lust zu fabuliren”’ 
(the delight in 
story-telling) from 
his mother, whoun- 
folded an unobtru- § 
sive literary activ- ; 
ity in diaries, short 
stories, and grace- 
ful verses. One could hardly demand of 
a man who has a robber knight for an an- 
cestor and a poetess for a mother, that he 
should become a disciple of Themis— 
which was what (after the early death of 
his parents) an uncle, learned in canon 
law, wished to make of him. It is rather 
a matter of wonder that the poet re- 
mained in the service of the state until 
the year 1890. 

In celebration of his deliverance, he 
had his play «Angele’’ brought out 
upon ‘‘the free stage,’’ which had just 
then been founded, after the Parisian 
model, by the adherents of the new 
school, as a protest against «the old 
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stage,’’ which is under the guardianship 
of the police and the ancient sacrosanct 
esthetics. I did not see this play, but 
fancy I remember that it was praised with 
certain reservations even by the organs of 
the school. Only with a certain reserva- 
tion I am myself able to award the prize 
to Hartleben’s newest work, ‘Hanna 
Jagert : a Comedy in Three Acts.’’ It pos- 
sesses in abundant measure the excel- 
lences of the school: detailed observa- 
tion, strong treatment of the environ- 
ment, keen character-drawing ; but in no 
lesser degree it exhibits its weaknesses: a 
wavering action and over-zealous interfer- 
ence on the part of 
circumstances and 
persons whose con- 
nection with the 
plot sometimes is 
not quite obvious. 
Moreover, my ob- 
servation of Suder- 
mann's ‘‘ Home,”’ 
that it recoils from 
its own last conclu- 
sions, is even in a 
higher degree appli- 
cable to ‘‘ Hanna 
Jagert.’’ Inthe for- 
mer case, one could 
illafford todispense 
with it; but in the 
latter, where the in- 
terest is more direct- 
ly concentrated in 
the heroine, it is ab- 
solutely required. 
Has a woman the 
absolute right free- 
ly to shape her fate 
according to her own best judgment, or 
has she not? Has she the right, of 
her own accord, to break a love relation 
which threatens to interfere with her free 
development, or has she not? If such in- 
tricate questions are once propounded, 
then they must also be answered, let 
the answer be what it may. Even an 
honest ‘« Non liquet’’ (‘It is not clear’’) 
would be admissible; in fact anything, 
except a clever evasion, or a sibylline 
chiaro-oscuro, even though it be ever so 
interesting. That kind of obscuration 
is not fair, nor becoming to any one, 
and least of all to a school which flaunts 
«*The Truth’’ upon its banner. 
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If in the case of the author of «« Hanna 
Jagert’’ we are at times tempted to doubt 
whether he, a born satirist, really has the 
doctrines of naturalism seriously at heart, 
and is not rather, like the rogue that he is, 
laughing at them and himself behind his 
grave mask, we are assailed by no such 
misgiving as regards Max Halbe, the 
author of « Youth.” He has unquestion- 
ably been led by the profoundest convic- 
tion into the camp of the innovators. His 
works are pervaded by a breath resem- 
bling the earth-smell which rises from a 
new-plowed field. And as a matter of 
fact, he is the son of a rural landed pro- 
prietor (born 1865 in a village in the 
neighborhood of Dantzic, West Prussia), 
and is, as he himself confesses in a letter, 
in response to mine, asking for details of 
his life, prone to melancholy. 

«« At the age of ten,’’ he writes, ««I was 
sent to the gymnasium at Marienburg. 
The strange, melancholy mood which per- 
vades the old city of the German Knights 
has probably not been without influence 
upon my temperament.” 

The same can scarcely be said of his 
brief study of law at the university of 
Heidelberg ; but with more truth concern- 
ing the Germanistic studies to which he 
devoted himself in Munich, and in which 
he took his doctor’s degree in 1888. The 
historical dissertation which he then wrote 
was, to be sure, merely a prelude, a step- 
ping-stone, to his literary vocation, which 
he has already proclaimed in four dramas. 
The first two, ‘«‘ The Upstart ’’ and « Free 
Love,”’ have not been performed, and I am 
not acquainted with them. A third, en- 
titled «« Der Eisgang’’ («‘ The Breaking up 
of the Ice’’), had a better fate. It saw the 
footlights on the «Freie Volksbiihne”’ 
(Free People’s Stage), of which this author 
is one of the founders and leaders. Judging 
by the text,—for I have not seen it,—the 
play can scarcely have made a pleasant 
impression. The hopeless struggle of a 
young farmer, of socialistic sympathies, 
with a chary soil, a government devoid of 
insight, and the obtuseness of his labor- 
ers whom he does not dare to hold re- 
sponsible for their own vices, because he 
sees in them the disastrous results of cen- 
turies of slavery, all this constitutes a 
disheartening chapter and is made still 
more disheartening by the dogmatic 
manner in which the young author 
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treats it—like an autopsy on a corpse. 

A very different physiognomy he shows 
us in his last drama, «‘ Youth,’’ which 
rightly places him in the foremost rank 
of the protagonists of the new school. 
To be sure, he has lost none of that deep 
seriousness which characterizes him ; but 
he is no more dogmatic. One detects a 
greater freedom in his manner of wielding 
the weapons of the school, in the care- 
ful elaboration of the environment, and 
the keen analysis of character. It is de- 
lightful to observe how, in true poet’s 
fashion, he permits the acting characters 
abundantly to share the treasures of his 
own heart, mind, and intellect. He has 
called his play ‘‘a love drama,’’ and love 
is, indeed, the axis upon which every- 
thing turns—the love of the young niece 
of a country priest, for the son of the 
beloved of the venerable man’s youth, 
who calls at the parsonage on his way 
from the school to the university. A very 
commonplace incident, you will say ; but 
it is treated with a truth and intensity 
which incline us to agree with the good 
parson, when he forgives the lovers for 
overstepping the conventionalities and 
doing what they ought not to have done. 
I ought not to have said disregard ; for 
they simply do not see those bounds, as 
the bird of passage fails to see the pane 
of glass before the beacon which has daz- 
zled him. 

In fact, the whole would be a Virgilian 
idyl, if it were not for a certain priestly 
vicar in whom a wild passion for the girl 
is enkindled, and who wishes to entice 
her into a convent, lest any one else shall 
rejoice in her love ; and if it were not for 
the girl’s half-witted brother, who shoots 
his sister because he fancies that the in- 
truder will interfere with the satisfaction 
of his taste for sweets. That, to be sure, 
is no tragic ending ; for it has not the re- 
motest connection with the moral problem 
which is under discussion. But on this 
account it fits the better into the natural- 
istic doctrine which does not agree with 
Wallenstein’s declaration : «‘ There are no 
accidents ;’’ but, on the contrary, main- 
tains that there are accidents, and very 
ugly ones, too, which authors are bound 
to respect, as they would anything that 
exists in the world of reality, and influ- 
ences, at times decisively, the fate of man. 

From the point of view of logic, there 
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can be no objection to this reasoning, and 
esthetic objections have no weight with 
the naturalists. Not a single one of them 
would be influenced by such considera- 
tions, even if he were a mere soldier in 
the ranks, and least of all he whom the 
hosts of the faithful, with rare unanimity, 
acknowledge as their leader, and who, 
strangely enough, seems to have been 
predestined for this leadership by his very 
name: Gerhart Hauptmann.* 

He has, to be sure, other qualifications 
than his name; for none of his co-laborers 
possess such an equipment of those powers 
of soul and intellect upon which the realis- 
tic art depends for its verification, and of 
which it cannot afford to spare a single 
one, if its performance is to correspond to 
its ideal,—to render perfectly unfalsified 
presentments of nature. 

We have a German proverb: ‘ God 
leads his saints in wondrous ways.’’ I do 
not doubt that the faithful find in the life 
of their prophet an instance of the mirac- 
ulous guidance of God. He who was 
. destined to accomplish the greatest feat 
of naturalism in writing ‘‘ The Weavers,’’ 
is himself a direct descendant of those ill- 
starred creatures. His grandfather plied 
his trade as a poor hand-weaver’s appren- 
tice in the Hirschberg valley inSilesia. To 
be sure, the author’s 
father was no longer 
what could be called 
a poor man, and could 
afford to give his son 
Gerhart (born 1862) a 
learned education. 

3ut_ men of genius 

have a pronounced 
proclivity to educate 
themselves, and thus 
it happened that the 
boy could neither en- 
dure the school, nor 
his apprenticeship 
with his uncle, who 
was to teach him agri- 
culture, nor the Acad- 
emy of Artin Breslau, 
where the professors 
declared that a sculp- 
tor had been spoiled 
inhim. Like Faust, 
he then flung himself 

ym one study into 
nother, until, at last, 
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he discovered his real vocation. I fancy 
that for this discovery he was in no small 
measure indebted to love—the great teach- 
er of us all. At all events, he married at 
the age of twenty-two, and the publication 
of his first poetic production, ‘‘Promethi- 
denloos,’’ coincides almost exactly with 
this event. 

I well recall that morning when the 
«Free Stage’’ brought out his social 
drama, ‘‘ Before Sunrise.’’ I have been 
present at many interesting and animated 
premiéres, but never at a more interesting 
and animated one than this. Only he 
who has witnessed the rushing together of 
two ocean currents at high tide before a 
rocky promontory can form an idea of the 
goings-on in the theater in the entr’actes, 
and even while theactors wereon the stage. 
In the auditorium sat the whole general 
staff of the new school, who had gathered 
their myrmidons about them, shouting 
their approval to their best man, whom 
they had sent as their protagonist into 
the battle; but with their vociferous 
cheering mingled roars of derisive laugh- 
ter, whistles, and cries of «Fie! Fie!’’ 
from those who saw in the performances 
on the stage the most shameless violation 
of the sacred canons of art. And, truth 
to tell, it was horrible things we witnessed 
upthereonthe boards. 
A picture of hell it- 
self would have paled 
by the side of it; 
and Zola and Tolstoi 
would have had to 
confess: ‘‘ He can do 
better than we.’’ And 
for all that, it was a 
picture of life, not as 
the philanthropical 
enthusiast sees it, but 
as he sees it who 
knows it and has the 
terrible courage to 
gaze into its shudder- 
ing depths, where the 
beasts dwell and de- 
vour each other. 

But which of the 
two parties carried off 
the victory? On that 
memorable morning 
it was surely not the 
new school. One 
might haveconcluded 
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that it was its Waterloo, and that hence- 
forth it was doomed to banishment, for 
time and eternity, far from the haunts of 
civilized men. 

That was in the year 1889. But in Feb- 
ruary of the present year another morn- 
ing dawned, and once more the young 
giant, who was supposed to have been for- 
ever overthrown and fettered, stood before 
us on the boards, stretching his mighty 
limbs. The stage, which at other times 
merely signifies the world, seemed this 
time so completely to be it, that there was 
not a spectator who, when the curtain 
fell upon the last act of «« The Weavers,”’ 
did not experience a 
deep emotion. And 
yet the author had 
again made us gaze 
into the same abyss 
of human misery. 
Nay, the play was 
the more terrible, 
because one had to 
exclaim here with 
the Knight Raoulin 
‘©The Maid of Or- 
léans’’: «* Butchery 
it was, not battle.’ 
It was the pitiless 
gradual butchery 
and assassination of 
hundreds and thou- 
sandsof unresisting 
victims of that in- 
satiable ogre, Cap- 
ital. This time the 
new school won, ac- 
cording to its own 
assertion, adazzling 
victory along the 
whole line. Never- 
theless, there is yet room for doubt. The 
Greeks had many brave men in their 
camp, but only one Achilles. His achieve- 
ments the others could not rival. But he, 
too, had to die before the walls of Troy 
fell. When they had fallen, and posterity 
scarcely knew where they had stood, it 
was yet perfectly clear on one point, and 
expressed it through the mouth of its poet: 
that both within and without the walls of 
Troy there was much to blame. 

Exactly the same verdict will some day 
be rendered in the literary warfare which 
is now convulsing Germany, and not 
Germany alone. Generally speaking, 
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life is so arranged that none of the 
combatants ever has all the right on 
his side, but only a smaller or greater 
part of it; and war is, therefore, a neces- 
sary institution, because in no other way 
can it be determined where, in the case of 
either party, the right which really be- 
longs to each ceases and where unwar- 
rantable presumption begins. 

For what in the end is of consequence 
is the right, and that alone. Our greatest 
poet, however much reason he may have 
had for-personal pride, emphasizes this 
again and again. Even he—or he most 
of all—would, if he were alive to-day, 

confronted with an- 
other age and a 
changed humanity, 
have quietly dis- 
missed many an 
zesthetic doctrine, 
to which he had 
stubbornly adhered, 
and would have ad- 
justed his practice 
to the taste of the 
times. The cry of 
the younger school, 
for reality first and 
last, he would sure- 
ly havelistened to— 
he who would only 
accept ‘the veil of 
Poesy”’ from the 
hand of Truth. Let 
them weave this 
veilin any way they 
please! But one 
thing he would nev- 
er, never have tol- 
erated: that they 
should tear it up. 

Is this what the young school wishes to 
do? Will it tear the veil to pieces? I am 
firmly convinced that it will not. It can- 
not do so, without surrendering its lib- 
erty and making Poesy, who has been 
from the beginning free, a slave who car- 
ries the train of Science only to be told 
that she has degraded herself to this 
service. 

That would be a vast misfortune to 
humanity, which, if it is to maintain 
itself upon its proud height and rise to 
still prouder ones, must unfold freely and 
boldly both its glorious pinions—Poesy 
and Science. 





XIII. 


MAINTAIN that what my son-in- 
law did this morning is an im- 
act.’’ 


é¢ f 
moral 


The patrons of the Century café were 
stupefied at hearing so singular an affir- 


mation. All protested against it, more or 
less suavely. Mario's plunge had awak- 
ened admiration in the assembly at the 
café. They poured out warm praises on 
his noble heart and his valor. 

Theingenious Sanchez tranquilly passed 
over them his opaque, thoughtful eyes, in 
which the profound concentration of a 
positive brain was constantly to be read, 
and said, without even noticing the in- 
dignation of these childish men: 

‘‘And why is it an immoral act? Be- 
cause it attacks the very foundations of 
morality. And what are the positive 
foundations of morality? Until recently 
it was believed that this was something 
extraneous to the forces which are at 
work inside our physical nature. A pro- 
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found error! One of the many dreams 
which have disturbed the infantile mind 
of our ancestors. Morality is the result 
of one of the many combinations in which 
the organic development of the human 
animal rests from its labor. Morality is 
nothing more than the social instinct 
taking deeper root with every succeeding 
generation. But this purely animal in- 
stinct which man honorably shares with 
all other living beings, and in particular 
with the seals and male bison, whose 
moral sentiment is admirable, has no 
other reason for its existence than the 
general welfare. Morality is founded, ac- 
cordingly, on the general welfare. What 
did the general welfare demand when that 
old man flung himself in the water? Did 
it demand that my son-in-law should risk 
his life to save him? No, certainly not, 
for the life of that unhappy man, without 
the strength to labor, and without any 
salient quality, was useless to humanity, 
while that of my son-in-law, young, in- 
telligent, and active, is important. Con- 
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sequently, Mario, by risking a valuable 
existence for another which has no value, 
has attacked the general welfare. Con- 
sequently, he has committed an immoral 
act.’’ 

No one could offer a countercheck to 
the shock of this inflexible logic. Ri- 
vera, who was accustomed to comment 
on SAnchez’s propositions (always in the 
frivolous spirit which characterized him), 
was not in the café. At that moment he 
was engaged in attending to Mario, who 
had been seized with lung fever. The 
only one who ventured to protest (although 
only from the eesthetic point of view) was 
Don Dionisio Oliveros, the bard of.the 
ministry of foreign affairs. Oliveros con- 
fessed, in his deep bass voice, that he was 
not a philosopher and hated analysis. 

«« You, friend SAnchez, when you observe 
any event, try to investigate the reason 
for its existence. That is because you are 
a philosopher. I see nothing but the sit- 
uation, for I am a poet, principally a 
dramatic poet. Hence I should not say 
that your son-in-law's act was either good 
or bad. The only thing I affirm is that 
it wasa fine act. That is enough for me. 
You may tell him from me, that as soon 
as I finish the second act of the comedy, 
which he already knows about (which 
will be next week, with God's aid), I 
think of writing some tiercets on his heroic 
action, which I shall send to La Ilustraci6n 
Espafiola. Perhaps this will serve to con- 
sole him in his illness, for Mario is, like 
myself, an artist above all things.’’ As 
he pronounced these comforting words, 
the voice of the bureaucratic clerk sounded 
lugubrious, profound, as though instead 
of offering to the imagination brilliant 
images of happiness and joy, he was mov- 
ing the infernal spirits in some cemetery 
at midnight. 

The patrons of the café, under the in- 
fluence of this voice, remained mute and 
gloomy. Don Pantaleén, even with his 
analytical spirit, could not help experi- 
encing the feeling of desolation which Don 
Dionisio’s voice produced. He stroked 
his faded mustache with inconceivable 
gravity, coughed slightly, and remarked 
in a low voice to his friend Moreno, that 
poetry was nothing but a congested, and 
often morbid, state of the brain. Moreno 
had already acquired that precious cer- 
tainty some time before ; but he received 
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the observation with the respect due to 
the great truths of the realm of physics. 

He remained silent for a few moments, 
and at last replied that, in his opinion, 
poets were nothing but madmen. Don 
Pantale6n had also known this for some 
time, but, nevertheless, he did not fail to 
show his satisfaction at hearing it again. 
Moreno continued his observations in a 
low voice, affirming that the point where 
the identity of the poet and the madman 
was to be perfectly discerned was in the 
secretions. In both, the secretions were 
considerably augmented at certain sea- 
sons. 

‘‘You shall see,’’ he added, touching 
Sanchez’s thigh, «‘ how we will verify this 
fact,—listen, Don Dionisio,’”’ he continued, 
addressing the bard: «After you have 
finished writing a poetical composition, 
do. you not feel a certain itching sensa- 
tion.”’ 

«« Yes, sefior, I confess it.’’ 

Moreno shot a triumphant smile at his 
friend. 

‘¢And tell me,’’ he continued, aloud, 
‘¢are not your feet generally cold ?”’ 

‘‘Frozen! In winter I wear two pair 
of socks, because I cannot bear cold feet.’’ 

«« And is not your head burning ?”’ 

«My head? A regular volcano!”’ 

Don Dionisio comprehended that the 
question concerned certain peculiarities 
of poets, and was greatly pleased at the 
opportunity to display them. 

‘«« Madmen,’’ said Moreno, in his friend's 
ear, ‘‘always have cold extremities and 
hot heads.”’ 

Thereupon, the ingenious SAnchez felt 
himself called upon to reply that many of 
the men whom humanity admires as sub- 
lime geniuses have been downright mad- 
men. Moreno so thoroughly agreed with 
this observation, that he applied it, not 
only to poets, but to great reformers, math- 
ematicians, historians, and, of course, to 
all the saints, male and female, whom re- 
ligion venerates. Socrates, Newton, Rous- 
seau, Corneille, Seneca, Cato, Beethoven, 
Dante, and various others, were regular 
lunatics. By studying, with attention, 
the lives of great men, one would always 
come across some touch of madness in 
them. 

‘That which men have agreed to call 
genius, is to me a disease of the cerebral 
lobes,’’ resumed Moreno. «Sanctity is a 
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manifest lunacy. What will you say 
about Saint Francis d’Assisi embracing 
and kissing lepers? Is it not a case of 
filthy madness like that of those wretched 
beings who are usually to be seen in the 
cells of lunatic asylums, who enjoy wal- 
lowing in their filth? What do you 
think of Santa Teresa? Does it not seem 
to you incredible that there should be 
any one to take seriously the nonsense 
which she writes ?”’ 

«Qh! Santa Teresa is a very curious 
case of hallucination. Dr. Charcot would 
have made much of her head, had she 
lived in his day,’’ responded Sanchez 
thoughtfully. 

While the learned anthropologists sol- 
aced themselves by feeling that ineffable 
joy of the man who is conscious that he 
possesses the truth among many beings 
who are buried in error, our old acquain- 
tance, Dofia Rafaela, was sipping her in- 
variable refreshment of currant wine, 
alone at her table, as usual. Her fingers, 


loaded with rings of all epochs and all 
sizes, could hardly bend to lift the glass 
to her mouth. Her dress, under the large 
flowered mantle, gleamed with metallic 


reflections of old gold, like a medieval 
chasuble. Perhaps it was the court robe 
of one of the ladies who accompanied 
Maria Louisa of Savoy when she came to 
wed Philip v. Dame Rafaela had a habit 
of donning the antiquities in the way of 
feminine wearing -apparel which landed 
in her shop. It was, at the same time, 
an advertisement and a delight to her. 

As she was reading, with attention, the 
fourth page of La Correspondencia, her 
attention was distracted by the presence 
of a young man who approached and 
wished her good-evening with a melliflu- 
ous accent. 

‘‘ Hullo, Godofredito! Is that you?’’ 

‘‘How are you, Dofia Rafaela? Timoteo 
told me that you had not been here for 
two days, and feared that you might be 
ill; but I saw you last night at Las Gén- 
goras, at the forty-hour service, and I was 
reassured.”’ 

‘Ah! Were you at Las Géngoras? 
And why did you not come and salute 
me, you rogue?”’ 

“IT was going out with Father Itur- 
ralde as you were entering, and I could not 
stop, because we were going in haste to 
the lecture at San Vincente.”’ 


THOUGAT. 
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‘Well, I had the catarrh for two days ; 
but it’s gone now. Sit down, my dear 
creature ; it pains me to see you stand.”’ 

Godofredo Lot, elegantly dressed, and 
with the same pearly and candid face as 
ever, obeyed the invitation and seated 
himself opposite the pawnbroker. 

«© And when is the wedding ?’’ asked 
the latter, after a few insignificant phrases. 

The Favorite Son of the Church smiled, 
covered with confusion. 

‘«‘Oh! No day has been appointed yet, 
Dofia Rafaela; but, by God’s will, it 
seems to me that it is not very far off.’’ 

«T am delighted, delighted, my son. 
She is nice, and so are you. I think she 
is very rich.”’ 

‘«« Sefiora, these things are so entirely of 
secondary importance to me, that Ihave 
not cared to make any inquiries,’’ replied 
Llot, modestly. ‘I only know that she 
is very pious, and that she belongs to a 
Christian family.’’ 

«« That is the principal thing, my dear,”’ 
replied Dame Rafaela, suddenly striking 
an attitude of mystical beatitude. «« What 
are temporal goods in comparison with 
those of heaven? We must sow here in 
order to reap there. Religious sentiments 
before all. But Iam going to tell you 
something: rich girls are just as good 
as poor ones—and they are rich, to 
boot.”’ 

“That is just what Father Laguardia 
says to me,’’ remarked Godofredo, with 
an accent of innocence which touched the 
good pawnbroker. 

“Don Jeremfas is a very learned man. 
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It strikes me, that he must have had his 
finger in this marriage, because he is very 
fond of you.’’ 

‘It was he who arranged the whole 
thing,’’ replied the young man, with the 
same innocence as before. ‘‘ He presented 
me to the family, and he was the one who 
took all the steps. . . . Would you like 
to know my betrothed? I will give you 
a-copy of the ‘History of Saint Isabel,’ 
which contains her portrait. . . .”’ 

The Favorite Son of the Church, smiling 
and blushing, pulled out of his coat pocket 
a small book with cover elegantly stamped 
in two colors, opened it at the first page, 
where appeared the portrait of the sainted 
Duchess of Thuringia engraved on wood, 
and handed it, open, to Dofia Rafaela. 

«The lass is dashing and very young 

. and the crown is very becoming to 
her,’’ remarked the pawnbroker, putting 
on her glasses. ‘Listen, Godofredito. I 
have an idea that you asked Presentaci6n, 
your former betrothed, for her portrait 
for this book. ...”’ 

‘« Yes, sefiora, I did,’’ replied the young 
man, with embarrassment. «And it was 


already engraved; but circumstances — 


you see—’’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know. The poor girl is 
badly disfigured. I saw her the otber day 
with her mother, in Carmen street.’’ 

‘‘It was not precisely that which pre- 
vented me... .” 

«© You are right ; beauty is a transitory 
thing. . . . But she did not suit you be- 
cause gf her position. You deserve a rich 
girl—”’ 

‘It is not that, either,’’ Llot hastened 
to say. ‘The only thing which cooled 
our relations, and ended by breaking them, 
was her father’s ideas. For some time 
back he has been so impious and material- 
istic. He does nothing but scandalize 
people everywhere.”’ 

‘« That is precisely what I thought! ’’ 
exclaimed the antiquarian. «A gentle- 
man who has so much religion as you 
could not connect yourself with so scan- 
dalous a man. The whole blame rests 
with that spectacled scoundrel !’’ she 
added, darting fiery glances toward the 
spot where Moreno was. ‘‘Don Panta- 
leén was a perfect saint before! I remem- 
ber that once when I was in his house, a 
tempest with thunder and lightning came 
up. It was he who ran to close the win- 
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dows and lighted the shrine candles, and 
he was the first to begin praying to Saint 
Barbara.” 

Godofredo became uneasy, for the con- 
versation was inclining too much toward 
complaint. Therefore, dropping his eyes 
with a sweet expression of meekness, he 
said in a low voice: 

««God must judge us both. All we have 
to do is to pity them, and do them all the 
good we can.”’ 

The pawnbroker gazed at him with 
melting heart. 

««Oh, how happy your namma would 
be were she still in this world! She must 
be blessing you from heaven.’’ 

««So be it !’’ exclaimed the young man, 
raising his limpid eyes to the ceiling. 
‘‘My mamma was a saint, and we may 
suppose that she is in heaven ; but, since 
no one knows the inscrutable designs of 
God, I do what I can for her soul. You 
would confer an immense favor on me, 
Dojia Rafaela, which I shall never forget, 
if you will commend her to God in your 
prayers.”’ 

‘« With all my heart. Have no fear. I 
will not omit to pray for her a single day, 
and, on the anniversary of her death, I will 
confess, and receive the blessed sacrament 
with her in mind.”’ 

‘‘Oh, sefiora, this is too much!” ex- 
claimed Llot, overwhelmed by such a 
favor. 

‘¢ That is of no consequence. You know 
I go to confession every week.”’ 

«« Yes, I know your pious habits ; but in 
any case, I am indebted to you for other 
attentions, though of a minor sort. . . .” 

‘Tet us not talk of that, Sefior Llot.’’ 
Dame Rafaela made haste to say, as she 
stretched out her hand. 

‘‘Yes, sefiora, we will speak of them. 
I cannot forget, for a moment, the favors 
which you do me. I came hither this 
evening for the express purpose of settling 
our accounts.’’ 

‘* But what’s the hurry, my dear crea- 
ture? I consider the money as safe in 
your power as in my own.”’ 

‘«« Nevertheless, for the very reason that 
you have always been so good to me, I 
should not like to prejudice your interests 
in the slightest degree. Let us see what 
I owe you.,”’ 

As he spoke, he drew a memorandum 
book from his pocket, and read out ina 
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soft voice various sums which the antiqua- 
rian had lent him on several occasions : 
one day thirty duros, another day seven- 
ty, another day fifty. Altogether, they 
amounted to one thousand five hundred 
and fifty pesetas. 

«« Good,”’ said the young man, putting 
the memorandum back in his pocket. 
«« Let us call it a round figure. I owe you 
two thousand pesetas.”’ 

«No, sefior; you owe me only fifteen 
hundred and fifty.’’ 

‘«« Yes, sefiora; I owe you twothousand, 
because you are to lend me ninety duros 
more. I must make a little present 
to my bride, and I have not much money,’’ 
said the young man, turning as red as a 
poppy. 

Dojia Rafaela was somewhat astonished 
at this original method of settling ac- 
counts; but seeing Godofredo’s counte- 
nance covered with blushes, his serene, 
innocent eyes fixed on her gently with an 
enchanting expression of shame, she could 
not help smiling. ‘So it’s presents, eh? 
Come, don’t blush.”’ 

Godofredo turned redder still. It seemed 
as though the blood were ready to burst 


from his smooth cheeks. 


The pawnbroker was greatly 
pleased by this blush: in order to 
enjoy still more of it, she mortified 


him for a while longer. At last 
she took out her purse. But Godo- 
fredo stopped her, darting a glance 
of terror at the table where his for- 
mer friends sat. 

‘‘No; not here, sefiora. There 
are many curious people. Will 
you come out into the street fora 
moment ?’’ 

Dojia Rafaela rose from her chair 
and went out. The Favorite Son 
of the Church greeted a friend, that 
he might not seem to be going with 
her, but followed her immediately. 

Once in the street, free from the 
shame produced by the light and 
the presence of people, he allowed 
the warm sentiments of affection 
and gratitude, which swelled his 
virgin heart, to escape him. While 
he was walking towards the Puerta 
del Sol, in company with the pawn- 
broker, with stammering lips and 
seductive timidity he made to her 
several candid confidences touch- 
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ing his situation and his prospects. Dame 
Rafaela continued to smile with extraor- 
dinary satisfaction, surprised to find in 
these miserable days a youth with so 
sound a heart. Godofredo was respect- 
ful and attentive to her, in a way in 
which few sons are to their mothers. 
When they reached a narrow cross-street, 
the antiquarian halted, advanced a few 
paces down it, and, protected by the 
darkness, drew out her purse and gave 
him the balance of the account in bank- 
bills. Godofredo took them with trem- 
bling hand, and remained standing face 
to face with his benefactress, without be- 
ing able to utter a single word of thanks, 
utterly overwhelmed with emotion. At 
last, in an unnatural voice, he managed 
to exclaim : 

‘Oh, sefiora! How many benefits I 
owe you! If I could but express what is 
passing in my heart at this moment !"’ 

This embarrassment suited him so 
well that at the moment when he felt 
Dofia Rafaela give him a slap on the 
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shoulder, he was indescribably flattered. 

‘It is not worth mentioning, my dear. 
It gives me pleasure to do you any little 
favor like this.”’ 

‘“‘T know it, sefiora; I know it,’”’ ex- 
claimed the young man in a melodious 
voice. ‘But I feel perturbed, because I 
have not met with such sweetness in any 
one since my sainted mother died. I can- 
not help feeling for you the affection and 
respect which one feels for his mother, 
not because of the money, but because 
of the love which you show me. Still, 
I am going to ask you another favor.” 

‘‘ Whatever you please, Godofredito.”’ 

‘« That you will permit me to kiss your 
hand.”’ 

The pawnbroker was astonished; she 
hesitated a moment, but seeing that in- 
fantile face covered with a blush, his clear, 
blue eyes, like those of a cherub, shining 
with gratitude, she yielded him her hand, 
smiling at the humility and the innocence 
of this child. 

‘«« What a lamb of God!’’ murmured the 
good woman, as she felt her hand wet with 
Godofredo’s tears. 

He wished to accompany her to her 
house ; the pawnbroker would not per- 
mit it. 

But as they were taking leave of each 
other, Don Laureano Romadonga rushed 
past them like a hurricane. 

‘What's the matter with that man?’’ 
asked Dame Rafaela. 

‘I do not know; he is very pale.”’ 

‘‘T have never seen him in that state 
before.”’ 

Dame Rafaela made haste to bid farewell 
to her protégé, and pretended to go in the 
direction of her house ; but when she saw 
Godofredo in the distance, she took the 
turn to the Century café, for her curiosity 
was much excited. 

Romadonga did, in fact, enter the Cen- 
tury café in such a state of passion as 
surprised his friends. He seated himself, 
or, to speak more accurately, he let him- 
self fall into a chair, asked the waiter for 
a glass of sugar and water, and, breathing 
with difficulty, he ejaculated hoarsely : 

‘If you only knew what has just hap- 
pened to me!”’ 

That was what all desired: to know 
what had happened. But, in spite of 
their lively entreaties, it was only after 
he had drunk his glass of water, in small 
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sips, and had repeatedly wiped away the 
cold perspiration which bedewed his brow, 
that he consented to dilate on the subject. 

The occurrence was portentous, un- 
precedented. In order to make it more 
comprehensible, Romadonga explained 
that for some time past he had been car- 
rying on an affectionate friendship with 
the widowed Marquesa de Zamarra, and 
with her daughter, Matilde, also a widow, 
of the first commander of engineers. 
Well, Concha, his beloved Concha, the 
daughter of the saddler, whom they all 
knew, had become jealous of this little 
widow, who was as pretty as she was 
clever. Unfounded jealousy, of course, 
for it had never entered his head to look 
upon her otherwise than as a good 
friend .... 

Doubt stole into the breasts of his lis- 
teners when they heard this statement. 
But no one dared put it in words. Don 
Laureano continued : 

They had had battles, on various occa- 
sions, over this vain assumption. Concha 
did not wish him to be present at the 
Marquesa’s Monday assemblies, and be- 
came frantic if she learned that he had ac- 
companied them in their walk. One day 
she had threatened him that she would go 
to the house of those ladies and create a 
scandal. How was he to suppose that her 
madness would proceed to such lengths ? 
Nevertheless, it did, and it went much 
further than that. 

«A moment ago, I was in the Comedy 
Theatre. It was the benefit of the leading 
man. The place was packed. At the sec- 
ond entr’acte I went to salute the Mar- 
quesa de Zamarra and her daughter Ma- 
tilde, who were in the front row of stalls, 
near the side aisle of the even numbers. 
I seated myself beside them, in a chair 
which a gentleman had left, and we 
were jesting together gaily, when sud- 
denly I behold Concha standing before me, 
in her cloak, and with a kerchief on her 
head. And before I could recover from 
the shock, she had flung herself on Ma- 
tilde like a wild beast, and slapped her 
soundly... ." 

His companions uttered a cry of amaze- 
ment. 

‘What an atrocity! It cannot be!”’ 

«It is just as you have heard: slapped 
her soundly, and called her, at the same 
time, everything that a woman can be 
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called,’’ said the old libertine laboriously, 
again wiping away the perspiration. 

«« And what did you do?”’ 

«IT? You see what I did—escaped. A 
cloud descended on my eyes. All I 
could see was a mass of people, who rose 
shouting and laughing. I saw Concha 
captured by two ushers, screaming as she 
only understands how to scream, and I 
saw the king, who was in his box just 
over us, lean his whole body over the 
rail to see what was going on, and smile. 
....1saw no more—that is to say, Isaw 


myself in the middle of the 
street, without a coat and with 
my hat in my hand, just as I was 
at the cataclysm.”’ 

The exclamations of the by- 
standers over this strange event 
were interminable. All pitied 
the old dandy; they had not 
words strong enough to con- 
demn the brutal proceeding of 
the lass. Nevertheless, beneath the com- 
ments, a certain rejoicing was tobedivined, 
which made their eyes sparkle, and strove 
to vent itselfin bursts of laughter. It was 
an amusing affair. One ofthem, a certain 
wholesale dealer in beds, who was accus- 
tomed to approach the table from time to 
time, ventured to say, respectfully : 

“ The truth is, that this woman, in my 
poor opinion, does not suit you, Sefior 
Romadonga.”’ 


I9gI 


‘‘T believe you, that she does not suit 
me !’’ exclaimed the Lovelace, in a fury. 
“A pretty piece of news you're giving 
me! But if you had seen the big knife 
which she carries about with her con- 
stantly, you certainly would not speak 
with so much freedom.’’ 

«« But would she be capable of —?”’ 

‘««Capable? I’d bet on the girl. The 
woman who has the courage to do what 
she did to-night has enough for anything. 
She has sworn to me very many times 
that if I ever abandon her, she will stab 
me in the back, and I’m convinced that 
she’ll do for me. See if she doesn’t!”’ 
he exclaimed in excitement. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think so, Don Dicnisio ?”’ 

‘« What a situation, if it could 
be put on the stage!"’ ex- 
claimed the bard, with sepul- 
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chral voice, emerging from his poetical 
abstraction. 

« But, man alive, do you want it any 
more inside the theater than it is already ?”’ 
said Romadonga, shaking his head in des- 
peration. 


XIV. 


While a violent lung fever kept Mario 
prostrate in bed, his name was making 
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the round of the periodical publications, 
and was the object of passionate discus- 
sions. The action of the jury, in so far 
as it related to him, was condemned as un- 
just by various critics. Others sustained 
it, either from conviction, or from friend- 
ship towards the jurors, or from envy of 
the new artist. Rivera had been almost 
as stupefied as Mario, and almost as much 
intimidated. He feared that his affections 
might have blinded him. But when he 
saw the battle begun he launched himself 
intrepidly into the midst of it. And the 
pen of the old journalist, so long sus- 
pended from activity, had lost nothing of 
its dexterity or proverbial causticity ; it 
vibrated to the impulse of his indignation 
with such truth and facility that it imme- 
diately won over to his side the indifferent 
public. At the proper time, as he pos- 
sessed and knew how to strike the chord 
of sentiment, he made great capital out 
of the illness of his friend, the victim 
of his heroic plunge at the very moment 
when he was the victim of a wretched 
injustice. 

So that when the young sculptor rose 
from his bed, he enjoyed greater reputa- 


tion and glory than if he had received the 


medal: of honor. This time envy had 
missed its aim. The first night that he 
presented himself at the café, his friends 
rose to their feet and clapped boisterously. 
The rest of those present followed their 
example; it became a noisy ovation, of 
which the newspapers gave an account 
on the following day. 

‘« Art is the apotheosis of uselessness,’’ 
said Moreno sententiously, in the ear of 
Don Pantale6n, when the enthusiasm had 
calmed down. ‘*When useful objects 
cease to be useful, they pass into the cat- 
egory of artistic. An amphora served 
formerly to hold water or wine; nowa- 
days it is an object of decoration on chim- 
ney-pieces or columns. These, in their 
turn, formerly served to support roofs ; 
nowadays they adorn the corners of 
cabinets.”’ 

The ingenious Sanchez showed his pro- 
found interest in these luminous observa- 
tions. He closed his large, dull eyes in 
sign of assent, and meditated. 

‘It has been observed,’’ continued Mo- 
reno, ‘that the countries in which artis- 
tic tendencies are the most developed, are 
those which furnish the largest contingent 
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of madmen. And that is why art is, 
before all else, a sterile play of the im- 
agination. Art, like mysticism, ends by 
interfering with our organic development. 
In my opinion, both should be repulsed 
as morbid tendencies.”’ 

Don Pantaleén agitated his hands con- 
vulsively, opened his eyes, and emitted a 
series of corroborative exclamations. This 
always happened to him when he heard 
the word morbid. That adjective ex- 
ercised on his organism an extraordinary, 
a magical effect, a sensation of ineffable 
delight, which was to be noted in the un- 
accustomed brilliancy of his eyes, and the 
terrified movement of his mustache. When 
he had occasion to pronounce it (and he 
sought occasion with far more diligence 
than befitted the harmony of discourse), 
he masticated it, he rolled it about on his 
palate with unspeakable delight, perceiv- 
ing on his lips the same agreeable savor, 
that some saints have experienced on 
uttering some holy name Thus, with- 
out accounting to himself for the habit, 
the ingenious Sdnchez declared nearly 
all things in this world to be mor- 
bid. In his enthusiasm for the word, he 
would have pronounced morbid the very 
mother who had given him birth. 

So what Moreno said to him was noth- 
ing new. The illustrious physiologist 
had known long beforehand, that art and 
mysticism were morbid elements in the 
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social organism. So were a number of 
other things which Moreno did not, as 
yet, suspect. Don Pantaleén, it must be 
stated with allclearness, had proceeded fur- 
ther on the road of research, and possessed 
a more complete knowledge of nature's 
causes than his friend. He lacked an ex- 
planation for hardly any of the infinite 
phenomena of the natural creation. The 
disciple excelled the master, as is shown 
in many other examples contained by 
the history of science. On the pinions 
of his genius, Sanchez had flown at a 
bound to regions, which poor Moreno, 
despite his assiduous application, would 
never reach. 

Hence he continued to admire his young 
friend, for the proud independence of his 
character, the incredible force, of which 
he had given proof by emerging trium- 
phant from the struggle forexistence which 
had been so severe in his case, the abrupt 
frankness of his speech peculiar to the 
primitive man born for combat. But so 
far as knowledge of the problems of pos- 
itive science were concerned, he had no 
need to admire him. Don Pantale6én pos- 


sessed at least twenty centimeters more 
convolutions in his cerebral lobes, as will 
be proved in the course of this veracious 


history. 

For some time he had been dedicating 
the whole force of these to the solution of 
a grand problem, the same which he had 
vaguely announced to his son-in-law as 
something which the world would receive 
with astonishment and applause. This 
problem—the time has now come to re- 
veal it—was no other than fhe origin of 
thought. The ingenious SAnchez, at the 
hour of which we are now speaking, was 
perfectly acquainted with the geography 
of the brain. With the aid of his micro- 
scope he had examined the innumerable 
nervous cells of various animals, follow- 
ing up with attentive eye the immense 
network of fibers which extend from them. 
Then, he had obtained several human 

rains, and had done the same. He knew 
the pieces of the machine. In that vast 
city of cells he loved to roam in detail 

nd follow the intricate net of its roads 
nd paths. But he was completely ig- 
rant of the secret of the mechanism : 

traversed the streets but knew noth- 

r of what was going on inside the 
houses. His colossal genius longed to 
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get possession of the secret. Some peo- 
ple maintained that it was impossible. 
The ingenious SAnchez smiled, and med- 
itated. 

Theinformation which foregoing physi- 
ologists furnished him was very vague. 
One maintained that thought was a se- 
cretion similar to the bile or the urine. 
Don Pantale6n, in his experiments, had 
not found any trace of these secretions in 
the encephalic mass. Another declared 
that thought was produced in the brain 
by a process analogous to that of making 
bread. This was more probable. Never- 
theless, he thought it must more resemble 
the manufacture of beer, because of the 
system of distillation, since there is no 
doubt that the sensations, in order to 
transform themselves into ideas, must 
pass through an extremely fine still. But 
in spite of all the efforts which he made, to 
discover this sieve with the microscope, 
he had not succeeded so far. 

The solution of this great problem agi- 
tated him at all hours of the day and 
during many of the night. His labor was 
incessant, to the point of not allowing 
him to think or feel much of anything 
else. Nevertheless, at the present mo- 
ment, an event, in appearance insignifi- 
cant, preoccupied him considerably, and 
rendered him even moresilentand thought- 
ful than usual. As he was coming to the 
café that night, he had stumbled over a 
man who was lying upon the sidewalk. 
The man could not stand upon his feet, 
because of his extreme weakness; _be- 
cause, as he stated, he had eaten no food 
for six and thirty hours. Full of com- 
passion, he dragged him, as best he could, 
to a neighboring restaurant; had them 
serve him with soup, and paid for a good 
dinner for him. ‘Then he left him nearly 
all the money he had in his pocket. 

Then the celebrated anthropologist was 
restless, discontented with himself. He 
knew very well that the so-called senti- 
ments of humanity and philanthropy, 
like the religious sentiment, are peculiar 
to primitive societies. A civilized society 
cannot admit them, because they are 
openly opposed to the laws of selection 
and to the struggle for existence, which 
are fulfilled in the social organism as they 
are in the lower organisms. In this 
struggle the weak ought to perish: this 
is proper for the progress of the species. 

13 
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To protect them, toassist them in eluding 
the immutable laws of nature is unworthy 
of a civilized man, and much more of one 
who, like himself, was dedicated to the 
study of positive science. Let that which 
ought to live, live; let that which ought 
to perish, perish. Hence his remorse 
and sadness. And what shamed him 
most was that, on beholding that unfor- 
tunate man eat with voracious appetite, he 
had wept with tender emotion. After- 
tastes of his primary education, full of 
absurd notions and childish imaginations, 
this insignificant fact proved to what a 
point this distinguished man had shaken 
from his mind the dust of preconceived 
ideas, and had advanced along ‘the path 
of positive perfection. 

One of the things which succeeded in 
giving more light to his cerebral lobes 
was the purchase of a monkey. It was 
the dream of his life. At last he hit upon 
some gypsies who consented to sell him a 
sickly and mangy monkey. They made 
him pay tolerably dear for it, in view of 
the eagerness which he showed. When 
our physiologist found himself alone in 
his laboratory, in the presence of that be- 
ing, his immediate precursor, he felt an 
undefinable emotion. A most profound 


respect took possession of his mind. Be- 
fore him he had a man, primitive man, in 
all his august simplicity and truth, with- 
out any absurd metaphysical ideas, with- 
out religion, without morality, without 
the sad idealisms which warp and adul- 


terate the sacred course of nature.. Ah, 
no! That man made no ridiculous pre- 
tense of opposing, as we do, her inflexible 
laws, the law of the struggle for exist- 
ence, or that of selection. He was the 
spontaneous product of nature, resplen- 
dent, like her, with majesty and inno- 
cence. 

Muffled up in a corner, the primitive 
man rivetted an uneasy, timorous gaze on 
the secondary man. But perceiving that 
the latter did not intend to harm him, he 
wound up, logically, by scratching his 
belly, and then executing another series of 
ingenuous manceuvres, which the great 
anthropologist watched with a scrutiniz- 
ing and meditative look. Science was 
to be congratulated. Fecund thoughts, 
admirable projects of experiment, were 
germinating in the brain of the ingenious 
Sanchez. Unfortunately, they were not 
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destined to be realized, owing to a disma 
mishap with the nerves of the physio! 
ogist’s wife. 

Dofia Carolina had not been informed 
of the purchase of the monkey. Don 
Pantaleén, who knew how little sympathy 
the progress of science inspired in her, 
took care to hide it from her. Con 
sequently, the good lady was entirely ig- 
norant of the presence of the primitive 
man in her domicile, when the latter un- 
dertook to make her take note of it in the 
most inconvenient form which could ever 
be devised. One night, as she was pass- 
ing along the corridor of the house, with 
a candle in her hand, she felt two hairy 
arms seize her round the neck, and in- 
fernal claws bury themselves in her face. 
The unfortunate woman thought that the 
demon in person had come to carry her 
off. She gave a terrible scream, and the 
candlestick fell from her hand. When 
the inmates of the house arrived, she was 
lying senseless on the floor. The monkey 
was swinging at the top of a perch, re- 
vealing in his expressive countenance the 
sublime indifference which characterizes 
beings as yet unadulterated with meta- 
physical ideas. 

It is clear that he was not mentioned 
again in the physiologist’s house; that is 
to say, he was mentioned very frequently, 
but it was always done to harass the illus- 
trious anthropologist, who, for a longtime, 
could enjoy no peace at meal-times. 

Fortunately, a lucky occurrence wiped 
out this fatal impression. We already 
know that S4nchez’s younger daughter, 
after she sacrificed her beauty on the altar 
of science, hardly set foot in the street. 
She had never returned to the Century 
café. Godofredo’s disenchantment at 
the very moment when misfortune had 
wounded her, contributed not a little also 
to leave her in the profound depression in 
which she lived. Silent and melancholy, 
she who formerly had been all noise and 
mirth, seemed like a shadow wandering 
about the house. At times she was heard 
to groan. At such times her mother shook 
her head, terrible, menacing as one of 
the Eumenides, the ingenious SAnchez 
dropped his, submitting to that punish- 
ment, but satisfied in the depths of his 
cerebral lobes that he had sacrificed his 
daughter on the altar of science, not on 
that of metaphysical fanaticism. It is 
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* SENORA, I KNOW THAT I AM AN UNWORTHY WORM.” 


not easy to say whether all her thoughts 
in these black hours of despair were for 
the ingrate Llot, while Timoteo’s passion 
deserved not even a vague and insignifi- 


cant memory. What can be affirmed is 
that the violin of that unhappy young 
man continued to exhale melancholy 
plaints every night, the same as in the 
time of his beloved’s splendor. For him 
neither burns nor scars existed; all was as 
before, smoothness, mother-of-pearl, and 
alabaster; his notes were always long 
drawn out, languid, voluptuous, enam- 
ored, 

In the physiologist’s house no one sus- 
pected the fund of sensitiveness which 
they embraced. SfAnchez could not pay 
attention to any such trivialities. Dofia 
Carolina went little to the café, and was 
very far from imagining that such a dis- 
interested love existed on. the earth. 
Therefore, great was her surprise on re- 
ceiving, one fine day, a visit from the ar- 
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tist in ceremonial garb. 
The anthropologist’s 
wife was not alone. Her 
daughter, Presentacién, 
was embroidering by 
her side near the win- 
dow. ‘The artist ad- 
vanced with such an 
amiable smile that his 
mouth dilated in an im- 
posing manner. 

“Good after- 
noon, Dofia Caro- 
lina; good after- 
noon, Presenta- 
cioncita.”’ 

The heroic young 
man was immedi- 
ately enveloped in 
a cloud of very fine 
rain, of which, 
luckily, only a few 
drops fell on the 
good lady’s feet. 
Then he thought 
himself in a posi- 
tion to restrain the 
breadth of his 
countenance, by 
communicating to 
it a gravity appro- 
priate to the cir- 
cumstances; but 
as soon as he had 
fully raised his head, his mouth stretched 
again, recovering its former position like 
a spring which is released from pressure. 
He shut it again with an effort, and again 
it broke loose, repeating the operation sev- 
eral times before he uttered a single word. 
This, combined with a strange and con- 
stant habit of rubbing his knees with the 
palms of his hands, as though he were 
rubbing in some anti-rheumatic ointment, 
evoked in Dofia Carolina a feeling of im- 
patience which had the effect of curbing 
her characteristic amiability. At last he 
broke out : 

‘«« Sefiora, Presentaci6n here knows per- 
Sectly well .....” 

But at that moment the individual al- 
luded to rose abruptly from her seat and 
left the room. The artist, interrupted 
at the very beginning of his discourse, 
watched her retreat with surprise and 
grief. 

Presentacién had become suspicious and 
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jealous as soon as she lost her beauty ; 
she thought that every one was ridiculing 
her. This was the reason of her abrupt 
departure. She imagined that Timoteo, 
whom she had disdained in happier days, 
had come to gloat over her misfortune, 
and to satisfy a miserable vengeance. 

How far she was from the truth! That 
which Timoteo’s heart felt at this mo- 
ment was identical with that which vi- 
brated in the soul of his violin, all lan- 
guor and voluptuousness. 

‘« Sefiora, I know that I am an unwor- 
thy worm... .” 

This beginning did not strike Dojia 
Carolina as bad, and she contrived to 
make him understand it by a benevolent 
smile. 

««Come, Timoteo, calm yourself. 
that you are somewhat agitated.”’ 

‘« How can I help being agitated, sefiora? 
How can I help it, under the present cir- 
cumstances ?’’ exclaimed the young man, 
clenching his knees with his convulsively 
knotted hands. 

‘‘ But what are the circumstances, my 
dear creature?’’ asked the lady, with an 
intonation which said that she understood 
clearly. 

“T know 
WOE 4-5: 

“Skip that! Calm yourself, Timoteo, 
calm yourself !"’ 

‘‘T came with the intention of speaking 
to you, sefiora; but I can no longer do 
so. I cannot speak !’’ he cried, with in- 
creasing agitation. 

Dojia Carolina gazed at him for a mo- 
ment, with a mischievous smile, and at 
last she said: «‘ Well, then, I will tell you 
what you meant to say to me.”’ 

Timoteo stared at her in amazement. 

‘«« Sefiora,’ you came to say to me, ‘I 
am as much in love with your daughter, 
Presentaci6n, as I was the first day. In 
spite of her misfortune, I love her with 
all my heart, because my affection did not 
count upon the beauty of the body, which 
is perishable, but on that of the soul, 
which never dies.’ ”’ 

The violinist turned horribly pale. He 
rose from his seat, and began to pace to 
and fro in the room, waving his hat fran- 
tically. All his love, his sadness, and his 
longings; all the thoughts which had oc- 
cupied his mind for a long time past, 
burst forth, at once, in short, incoherent 


I see 


that I am an unworthy 
’ 


’ 
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phrases, which rang lugubriously through 
the room like the confession of a criminal 
at his execution. But they were envel- 
oped in so dense a cloud of dew, that Dojia 
Carolina found herself obliged to beat a 
retreat more than once, and take refuge 
in the corners, in order that she might 
escape being thoroughly saturated. 

At last he allowed himself to drop into 
a chair again, exhausted, annihilated. 
Dojia Carolina also seated herself, and 
gazed at him for a long time, with eyes 
which sparkled with mischief. 

«You rogue, how well you know me!”’ 
she exclaimed, pinching him. 

Timoteo riveted on her the gaze of an 
astonished fish. 

«The affection with which I have al- 
ways regarded you has not escaped your 
notice. It is a weakness, a mania; I have 
never been able to resist it. My daugh- 
ters have said to me a million times: 
‘But, mamma, you will never cease talk- 
ing about Timoteo!’ ‘And what can I do, 
my daughters? Affection cannot reason, 
and I have taken a fancy to that boy.’ It 
is not to Presentaci6n alone that I say : ‘If 
I had ten daughters, and Timoteo were 
to ask me for them, I would give him 
the whole ten, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation.’’’ This polygamous proof of 
sympathy so touched the violinist that he 
rose again, flourishing his hat ; but Dofia 
Carolina succeeded in making herself 
heard, by dint of plucking at his coat. 

Finally, the artist asked for Presenta- 
cién’s hand, with more humility than cer- 
emony, adding, that if he did not manage 
to marry her, his measures were already 
taken, his resolution was irrevocable. 
And he explained himself no further ; but 
that was sufficient, and more than suffi- 
cient, considering the funereal tone in 
which he uttered the words. Timoteo 
contemplated divorcing himself from ex- 
istence. 

Dofia Carolina immediately adopted a 
grave, protecting air, of such importance 
that the violinist comprehended that his 
life was in that lady’s hands. She medi- 
tated foralongtime. Then she announced 
that she would arrange everything im- 
mediately. Ah! so far as she was con- 
cerned, there was no difficulty whatever ! 
Unfortunately, it was necessary to consult 
the wills of others: first of all, that of 
Presentaci6n, 
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The physiologist’s wife rose from her 
seat, gravely took the artist's hand, and 
led him from the room. Timoteo allowed 
himself to be dragged along, the prey to 
an emotion which deprived him completely 
of the use of his mental faculties, and 
partly of the power of bending his knees. 
They reached the corridor, and there, in 
the distance, they discerned the silhouette 
of Presentaci6n. But hardly had the lat- 
ter caught sight of them when she fled to 
take refuge in her room, and slammed the 
door violently behind her. 

Dofia Carolina shot a sweet smile at 
the violinist, in whose eyes terror was 
depicted. 

«« Presentaci6n, open,’’ she said, knock- 
ing at the door, ‘‘ Timoteo wishes to say 
a few words to you.”’ 

‘«« Timoteo has nothing to say to me,’’ 
came the reply from within. 

Dojia Carolina again turned her con- 
descending face towards Timoteo, sketch- 
ing out another sweet smile. 

«Yes, my daughter, it is a serious thing 
which he has to say to you. Open.’’ 

«I don’t care whether it is serious or 
amusing ; I don’t wish to hear anything,”’ 


replied Presentaci6n. ‘‘Send him away.”’ 


Dofia Carolina smiled again, and 
pressed the violinist’s hand. The latter 
was confounded. 

«Come, don't be obstinate. 
Open, daughter.’’ 

“Let him go away! Send him 
off !’’ repeated the young woman, 
with more energy. 

‘Do you speak to her through 
the keyhole. There is no other 
way,’’ said the physiologist’s wife, 
pushing Timoteo forward. 

The latter bent his head down and 
applied his damp mouth to the lock. 

‘« Presentacioncita! I am an un- 
worthy worm. Pe 

‘Go away! I 
you.’’ 

‘But I adore you with all my 
soul. For a long time you have 
been the faithful star of my affec- 
tions, and wherever fate may lead 
me, you may be sure that you will 
always be my banner, under which 
I will fight until I have shed the 
last drop of my blood... .” 

The violinist’s voice, as it passed 
through the keyhole, produced a 


won't listen to 
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lamentably dull, buzzing noise, through 
which the words could hardly be distin- 
guished. Presentacién made no answer. 
Nevertheless, the expressive imagery of 
the banner, and the drop of blood, was fit 
to soften her heart a little. After awhile, 
she repeated mechanically, and with less 
vehemence : 

‘Go away ! go away !”’ 

«« Presentacioncita,’’ roared Timoteo 
again, ‘‘ I would die for you! I would like 
to die when the sun sinks behind the dis- 
tant mountains of the horizon, when the 
light dies among cloudlets of opal and 
crimson. I would die, and I should be 
happy if I knew that you would come to 
my solitary grave and place upon it a few 
wild daisies.’’ 

Timoteo repeated the poetical concep- 
tions which had most impressed his im- 
agination in the words of the nocturnes 
and canzonettas which he played. Presen- 
taci6n maintained silence. After awhile, 
he began again to buzz, falling into a fla- 
grant contradiction. 

‘¢ Presentacioncita, for God’s sake don’t 
let me die !"’ 
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TIMOTEO BENT HIS HEAD DOWN ANw APPLIED HIS 
MOUTH TO THE LOCK. 
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After a long pause, the girl’s voice was 
heard uttering these noteworthy words : 

‘«« Mamma, do what you please.’’ 

Immediately, Timoteo found himself in 
the arms of his future mother-in-law. 
Pale, trembling, overwhelmed with emo- 
tion, he allowed the latter to lead him 
back to the parlor. What took place 
there? It is hardly necessary to state it. 
Dojia Carolina gave free rein to her mag- 
nanimous heart. She showed herself to 
Timoteo’s humid eyes, not in the disa- 
greeable form which she had found her- 
self forced to adopt previously, but as she 
was in reality, a mine of indulgence and 
generosity. Half an hour of intimate 
conversation sufficed for Timoteo to find 
himself treated with the confidence and 
affection of a spoiled child. Not only did 
the kindhearted woman give her full con- 
sent to the marriage, but she offered her 
assistance in overcoming the only grave 
difficulty which presented itself, the will 
of her husband. Don Pantaleén, the ter- 
rible Don Pantale6n, continued to weigh 
like a paving-stone over the desires and 
aspirations of the family. Even more: 
Dojia Carolina consented that he should 


call her mamma when they were alone, 
and promised to call him thou, in the same 


circumstances. She would take care this 
did not come to the knowledge of her hus- 
band! Her affectionate heart not being 
satisfied with this, when she took leave 
of her future son-in-law at the staircase, 
she gave him a maternal kiss on the brow. 
So that Timoteo descended the steps stag- 
gering with delight, but not without first 
having kissed the hands of that adorable 
woman, and poured over her a torrent of 
tears. 

The gods are never weary when they 
wish to render a mortal happy or unhappy. 
They held in reserve for our artist a fresh 
triumph, which he tasted when he arrived 
at his home. There he found Father La- 
guardia awaiting him, more bony and un- 
easy than he had ever been. Timoteo 
knew him only by sight. After saluting 
him rapidly, the priest said to him with 
agitation : 

‘‘T came to ask you if you know where 
your friend Llot is living at present ?”’ 

‘« My friend Llot?’’ 

“Or your enemy. It is all the same. 
It is important that I should make sure 
of his abode.”’ 
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‘*But I do not know, and never have 
known.” 

‘‘No one! No one!”’ exclaimed the 
priest, rending his cassock and beginning 
to rush about the room like a madman. 
‘« No one knows where that rascal is hid- 
ing himself! For he is a rascal. You 
know?’’ he added, facing Timoteo fero- 
ciously, as though he hoped for nothing 
better than that the latter would contra- 
dict him, so that he might fling himself 
upon him. 

«A villain! A wretch! A swindler ! 
I'll stamp on his face when I catch him.” 

«‘Tt cannot be!’’ said Timoteo, inun- 
dated with joy. 

‘‘What cannot be?"’ hissed the curé, 
reeling up to him and seizing the lapel 
of his coat. 

‘‘Do you think that I am not capable 
of stamping on his face?’’ 

“It is not that. What I meant to say 
was, that I am very much astonished that 
so innocent a young fellow, who seemed 
a dove without guile—”’ 

‘«*A dove!’’ cried Don Jeremfias, with 
a sarcastic smile. «A dove!—A fox!” 
he shouted, with a fearful yell. «A fox 
whose ears must be clipped, who must be 
flayed alive !”’ 

And again he began to stalk about in 
great agitation, uttering terrible impreca- 
tions the while. At last he dropped into 
a chair, and began to relate what had 
taken place. 

Godofredo had been getting various 
sums of money out of him, little by little, 
on different pretexts, which, at the pres- 
ent moment, amounted to a little more 
than six hundred pesetas, and had then 
disappeared between sunset and dawn. 
And this was not the worst. The really 
infamous thing about it was, that he had 
made use of his name to swindle a num- 
ber of his friends out of money: sixty 
duros from the curé of San Gines ; forty- 
five from the chaplain of the Adoratrices ; 
sixteen from the vicar of San Milan, and 
so forth, and so forth. He had gone 
about begging for these sums as though 
they were meant for Don Jeremias. When 
he thought that his word would not suf- 
fice, he presented a letter to which he had 
forged the signature Moreover, he 
had ordered an endless lot of masses for 
the soul of his mother, and of all his rel- 
atives, without ever having given a single 
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cuarto to the priests who said them. The 
result was, that he had swindled, and 
was in debt to, all the persons to whom 
he had introduced him. 

Don Jeremias could not keep quiet while 
he was narrating such infamies. He sat 
down, jumped up, walked about, beat his 
hands together, hissing the while, like a 
person possessed of a devil. 

Timoteo felt an extremely sweet shiver 
course through his veins. His face op- 
posed a truly paradisaical placidity to the 
wrath and agitation which were reflected 
in the countenance of the priest. And 
this expression of beatitude became the 
more accentuated, when he saw Don 
Jeremias depart like a hurricane, without 
even bidding him farewell, shouting as 
he passed out of the door: 

«When I catch him, I’ll stamp on his 
face, there’s no use in talking about it! 
I'll stamp on his face !”’ 


XV. 


Don Laureano Romadonga was not the 
man to allow himself to be easily impris- 
oned by feminine artifices ; to allow any 
woman, whatever, to disturb the comfort 
of his life, his pleasures, his independence. 
A profound judge of life, he had long ago 
formed his plan, and he never departed 
from it by so much asa hair. His days 
slipped by serene, smiling, yielding to 
him the small quantity of honey which 
this valley of tears deals out to rich and 
healthy men alone. 

Unfortunately, the absurd impetuosity 
of his latest lady-love had disturbed the 
serene current of his days. For some 
time past, the elderly Lovelace had under- 
stood that he must sever these vexatious 
relations. If he did not put his resolu- 
tion into practice, as he had done in sim- 
ilar cases, it was not for lack of will, but 
because of a little fear with which the 
dashing working-girl’s big knife had in- 
spired him. 

Nevertheless, after the scandalous scene 
in the theater, the separation was de- 
cided upon, in principle. Although, by 
the refinement of a depraved man, he 
liked women of lively temper, and even 
rather aggressive women, the violent 
fits of passion of the saddler’s daughter 
exceeded the bounds of the endurable. It 
was not possible to goon. His wise plans 
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were in danger of being forever ruined 
by this violent and capricious young 
woman. 

He was too crafty, however, to allow 
his plans to be known. He continued, in 
appearance, to be as much enamored as 
ever. He upheld Concha in her delusion 
that she was his last and final love. He 
even allowed her to catch a few slender 
and distant rays of matrimonial light. 
In the meanwhile, in the depths of his 
cunning brain, a Macchiavellian plot was 
in process of elaboration, which was to 
nip this sweet hope in the bud. It was 
extremely dangerous to break with the 
girl, and remain in Madrid. He was con- 
vinced that Concha would stab him in the 
back, although he might warn the police 
beforehand. He knew her well. That 
wild and scandalous girl did not care a 
straw whether she went to prison, or the 
gallows, provided she slaked her ven- 
geance. He must make his escape from 
Madrid. Whither? After meditating on 
this point for several days, he decided in 
favor of Paris. That immense city, the 
emporium of all pleasures, was admirably 
suited to the interesting aims which 
Romadonga pursued in this life. Pass 
the winter in Paris ; thence pass to Biar- 
ritz, or San Sebastian, when summer 
came; in the month of October, when 
about a year would have elapsed, return 
to Madrid. In all that time the saddler’s 
daughter would have forgotten him, would 
have found another place, would have dis- 
appeared from Madrid. Whoknows what 
might have happened? 

Resolved, accordingly, to carry out this 
project, he began secretly to make his 
preparations. He sold his horses and car- 
riages, remitted money to the capital of 
France, sent his valet on ahead with the 
necessary objects, and packed his trunk ; 
and, one afternoon, he seated himself cau- 
tiously in a carriage of the Southern ex- 
press train, and fled from Madrid, without 
informing any one of his journey. One 
hour before, he had been with Concha. 
With Mephistophelian sarcasm, he had 
spent a long time in talking to her about 
plans for the future, promising her that 
he would soon take her to live with 
him, travel with her for several months, 
and buy her a magnificent bed, which 
they had seen together in a show-win- 
dow of Alcala street. He had been 
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more jocose and fascinating than ever. 
When he took leave of her, he told her 
that he would come that evening, and 
take her to one of the variety theaters, 
and that he was already dressed, and 
would not be late. The cruel smile which 
curled his lips, as he descended the stairs, 
was enough to make one shiver and feel 
afraid. 

Poor child! How little she suspected 
the thoughts which boiled in the mind of 
this egotistical, pitiless man ! 

While the train was running through 
the plains of Spain, the image of the 
working-girl presented itself to him, from 
time to time, and disturbed his spirit. 
But as soon as he had crossed the frontier, 
it was completely obliterated from his 
mind. On arriving in Paris, he sought a 
furnished apartment in the most central 
situation; hired a carriage, bought a 
horse, became a member of two aristo- 
cratic clubs, and began to lead the life to 
which his philosophic convictions in- 
clined him. So that, after the lapse of a 
fortnight, he found himself infinitely bet- 
ter off than in Madrid, and began to sus- 
pect that he should pass not only this 
winter, but all the others which God 
should grant him, in that beautiful cap- 
ital. 

Romadonga’s existence glided by se- 
rene, happy, egotistical as that of a god, 
living solely for himself, and contempla- 
ting with august indifference the joys and 
sorrows of others. It is unnecessary to 
say that the sun which most illuminated 
and menaced this existence, was woman. 
But not one particular woman ; to-day, 
one—to-morrow, another. In ashort time 
he was very popular among the Parisian 
ladies. They called him, laughingly, the 
Spanish hidalgo. His cold character, his 
well-known wit, and the cynicism with 
which he expressed himself, gave him the 
power of ruling them. Even his exag- 
gerated foreign accent contributed to 
lend more grace to his remarks, which 
were insolent at bottom, though correct 
in form. 

Enjoying more liberty than in Madrid, 
though he had enjoyed a good deal there, 
he was soon to be seen with one woman 
on his arm, then with another, firmly 
convinced that nature is beautiful alone 
through her rich variety. At certain 
hours of the day, he was invariably to be 
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found promenading along the boulevards, 
with a cigar in his» mouth, swaying his 
slender figure as he walked among th 

throng, directing his bold, scrutinizin 

gaze, at the beauties who passed nea: 
him, bending to one side and the othe: 
to get a better view ; sometimes halting, 
and following them for a long time with 
his eyes. 

«¢ She’s a dashing filly, isn’t she?”’ 

Romadonga felt a mortal shiver run 
through his veins. He turned his head 
in terror, and beheld Concha in person. 
Instinctively, he threw out his hands. 

«« Don't be such a coward, man !”" ejac- 
ulated the girl, in a hoarse voice, empha- 
sizing every syllable, and looking him 
up and down with grim, scornful eyes. 
‘¢Don’t you see that I am a woman ?”’ 

Shaine sent the color back to the pallid 
cheeks of the Spanish hidalgo. 

‘‘The trouble is that you are not like 
other women I should think so, 

That’s why I am at ease, 
caramba !’’ 

‘‘T should think so, caramba! You are 
at ease, in your mind,’’ exclaimed the girl, 
mocking him. 

In truth, Romadonga was so abashed 
and discomfited that it was pitiful to 
look at him. 

“You are at ease, faugh!’’ continued 
Concha, ‘The day that they put me in 
the jug, I'll stick you in the heart, whether 
you like, or not. What are you 
thinking of, you old fool? That after 
what you had done to me, you were going 
to throw me out with the refuse, like a 
dirty paper ? Get rid of 
that idea, wretch !”’ 

The attire, the attitude, and the voice 
of the working-girl had caused several 
curious persons to halt. Don Laureano, 
put to shame, and, at the same time, en- 
couraged, exclaimed, as he drew himself 
up: 

““Go, be off with you. Leave me in 
peace, and go on your way. I have noth- 
ing to say to you.’’ 

‘““You have nothing to say to me, you 
wicked wretch? And the child whom | 
left in Madrid—is it the stump of a cigar 
which you fling into the street when it 
begins to burn you? And my honor is 
another trifle, puff! one spits out and 
never looks at again. Here you have 4 
man, gentlemen.’’ (Turning to the by- 
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‘““HE TURNED HIS HEAD AND BEHELD CONCHA IN PERSON.” 


standers, who did not understand a word, 
and gazed in amazement at the scene.) 
«« Do you see this old, drivelling idiot, who 
is older than Methuselah, more painted 
than a monument, and more perfumed 
than a chorus girl? Well, this old fool 
succeeded in charming me, I know not 
how—with his eloquence, with his man- 
ners, with lies—in short, it is none of your 
business. And when he saw that he had 
fascinated me, and had kept me for three 
years in slavery like an ape, between night 
and morning, without saying so much 
as ‘adieu, Conchita,’ he ran off to Paris, 
on a spree! How pretty, isn’t it? But 
as I am the daughter of my father and 
mother, and have but one life to lose, and 
as no despicable wretch has made me a 
laughing stock like this fellow, no one is 
going to kill this disgusting old fool ex- 
cept myself, do you understand ?"’ 

Don Laureano saw a policeman ap- 
proaching, and plucking up his courage, 
he ventured to say, in a disdainful tone : 

«Come, come, go your way. I have 
paid you well in good bank-notes.”’ 

Concha's eyes flashed like those of a 
panther. 

‘‘Money for my honor, sefior?’’ she 
shrieked, in a paroxysm of rage. And 
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raising her 
hand to her 
bosom, she 
drew out rapidly a clasp-knife of vast di- 
mensions, the knife of the olden times. 
But at that moment, the hands of the 
policeman seized her from behind. Don 
Laureano retreated more pallid than wax. 

«Let me cut the heart out of that infa- 
mous wretch!’’ screamed the girl, trying 
to wrench herself free. 

But when she turned her head and saw 
who it was that was pinioning her, she 
suddenly stood motionless. 

«A cop! Very well. Take it,’’ she 
said, tranquilly handing him the knife ; 
then, drawing up her cloak and tighten- 
ing the knot of her kerchief, she added : 
‘¢ Take me to prison.”’ 

And turning to Romadonga, with a cold, 
desperate mien, which inspired terror and 
compassion simultaneously, she said, with 
terrible calmness : 

‘‘T shall be out before long. I swear to 
you, by the health of my son, that you will 
speedily have news of me. When you re- 
ceive the blow, you will know who dealt 
it, if you have time to think.”’ 

These words rent the magnanimous 
heart of Don Laureano. Life is sweet to 
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all mortals, but it was very particularly 
so to this venerable man. It was pro- 
foundly disagreeable to him to receive a 
stab in the back, especiaily without any 
warning whatever. ‘Therefore, before the 
policeman carried Concha away, he ad- 
dressed him in broken French, and de- 
clared earnestly that the lady was his 
wife, and that it would be a favor to him 
to release her. 
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This was the only thing which the circle 
of curious spectators understood. The 
news created surprise and no little laugh- 
ter. The policeman would not consent 
without taking both before the police of- 
ficials. Then Romadonga, with the gal- 


lantry peculiar to a Spanish hidalgo, of- 
fered his arm to the girl, and they were 
escorted by the roundsman. 
laughed and applauded. 


The crowd 


(To be continued.) 


A SPANISH PROVERB. 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


Quien & buen Grbol se arrima, 
Buena sombra la cobija. 


‘«‘WHo against a sturdy tree 
Leans secure in grateful shade 
Has no reason then to be 
Of the burning sun afraid.’ 


Lightly run these words of sooth 
In the mellow speech of Spain ; 
Deep the meaning of the truth 
Which, half-hidden, they contain. 


Happy thrice is she who knows 
All of which this riddle tells: 
What the tree is; where it grows— 

And beneath its shelter dwells. 
































THE PANAMA SCANDAL. 


By MAURICE BARRES, MEMBER OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


AVING exhausted all financial com- 
binations to secure money for the 
Panama canal, Ferdinand de Lesseps was 
driven to distribute large sums among the 
members of Parliament, hoping by that 
means to induce them to vote in favor of 
his lottery. scheme. 

When the Panama company, in conse- 
quence of the ill-success of the bond issue 
of 1889, failed so disastrously, public opin- 
ion, crazed by this 
sudden crash, sought 
everywhere for its re- 
sponsible authors, 
and, political passions 
aiding, started on a 
hunt for the members 
of Parliament who 
had been guilty of 
corruption. 

The man to whom 
the company had com- 
mitted the task of 
bribing parliamen- 
tary consciences was 
Baron Jacques de 
Reinach, a Jewish 
banker, a relative of 
one of the leaders of 
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ty, Joseph Reinach, and on this account 
brought into daily relations with mem- 
bers of Parliament. Associated with the 
baron were two men: Cornélius Herz, a 
very shrewd cosmopolitan financier, who 
had considerable influence with the min- 
isters and the leading men in Parliament, 
and another banker of less importance, 
M. Arton, to whom were entrusted the 
negotiations with the lesser fry of depu- 
ties in the lobbies of 
the Palais-Bourbon. 
The Libre Parole, a 
newspaper whose 
manager is M. Dru- 
mont, began a violent 
campaign against de 
Reinach, and the lat- 
ter, badly frightened, 
went to the journal’s 
office and interviewed 
one of the managers, 
M. Georges Duval, 
who could give him no 
satisfactory informa- 
tion. Hints had been 
thrown out that the 
baron was to be arrest- 
ed. That same day 
de Reinach, who was 
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fast losing his head, visited in succession 
the following persons: M. Rouvier, ex- 
minister of finance; M. Clémenceau, at 
the head of the department of justice; a 
deputy, who was considered as Herz’s 
spokesman, and M. Constans, ex-minister 
of the interior. Mystery rests on the con- 
ferences he held with these men. Next 
morning, Baron de Reinach was found 
dead in his bed. The excitemenf was 
intense. 

Two days later, November 21, 1892, one 
of the members whose threatened inter- 
pellations had been the determining cause 
of Reinach’s mad act, M. Delahaye, was 
crossing the Salle des Pas Perdus on his 
way to the Chamber of Deputies, where he 
was to make a speech, when some one 
stopped him and offered some objections to 
his proposed interpellations. M. Delahaye 
answered: «Do not leave the sitting ; 
there will be a big explosion.”’ Similar 
remarks were current in the lobbies. The 
members hastened to their seats. 

What had occurred? Somebody—a most 
prominent member of the Panama com- 
pany—had shown M. Delahaye a list of 
161 members of Parliament who had been 
bribed by Reinach, together with the proofs 
of their dishonor. 

‘«Proceed,’’ he had said. «Secure a 
committee of investigation ; then we will 
speak and tell where everything can be 
found.’? And Delahaye had consented. 

To understand this consent, one must 
know the man. His mouth and all the 
lower part of his face betoken inflexible 


cruelty. In this young leader, —black- 
haired, energetic, fond of athletic exer- 
cises,—I detected at once what we call a 
good hater. But his hate is not melan- 
choly and somber ; it has something fierce, 
joyous, brilliant ; it is the hate of a suc- 
cessful fighter who neither asks nor gives 
quarter. Remember, also, that this major- 
ity he was endeavoring to disgrace had 
very unjustly invalidated his election in 
1890. It looked to me as if this man 
would know how to use his opportunity. 
I was not mistaken. 

It was a sitting not to be forgotten— 
the day of the accuser—as tragic, it may 
be, as the famous «day of the first cart- 
ful,’’ which will appear, later on, famous 
in the annals of public cowardice, when 
Aréne, the Corsican member, Rouvier, 
and others, were throttled by their friends. 

At five o’clock, when Delahaye stepped 
up to the tribune, he was deathly pale, 
and at times his upturned lips showed 
teeth that glistened like fangs. By the 
manner in which he said, ‘I stake here 
my honor against yours,’’ everybody un- 
derstood that the fight would be unrelent- 
ing and pitiless. It was awful to see the 
serried ranks of members in their seats, 
some with faces green with helpless ter- 
ror, others ready to rush upon the accuser 
should he utter their names, a few fairly 
frantic with glutted vengeance. 

Two days later, in another sitting, while 
Brisson was speaking, one of the most 
honored of the members fell to the floor, 
with dreadful cries, ina nervous paroxysm. 
Lamartine, if we may judge from his 
Histoire des Girondins, would not have 
hesitated to transpose that incident in 
order to intensify dramatic effect, and 
such slight inaccuracy would not have 
misrepresented the famous afternoon, in 
which not one of the members was com- 
plete master of himself. Two were weep- 
ing; another was forcibly held back, as 
he rushed forward to strike at Delahaye. 
Never shall I forget how, toward the hazy 
close of this exhausting sitting, a sleek 
little man walked with quick and even 
tread to the tribune, and there protested 
his innocence. It was Baihaut, and, in 
spite of his prodigious effort to appear 
correct and simply logical, I could detect 
in him an internal excitement almost 
akin to madness. The Chamber, usually 
so eager to hear him, felt intolerably ill 
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at ease; friends and foes were as silent as 
witnesses before the corpse after a duel. 

When Delahaye returned to his seat, a 
member went to him, and, laying his 
hand upon his shoulder, said: «*‘ How im- 
prudent ! What a situation you put us in 
* such procedure! .... I am afraid for 
you.” Delahaye simply replied: «« And 
I, too, fear for you.’’ They looked at 
each other. Do not ask me whether that 
member was prosecuted, or obstinately 
kept shouting: «‘The names! Give us 
the names !’’ 

A committee of inquiry was appointed. 
While it was at work, Delahaye was con- 
stantly urged, by Par- 
liament and by,the 
press, to mention the 
members whose 
names he had read 
in the ‘infamous 
list.”’ 

«The names ! The 
names!’’ My ears 
still ring with the 
mad shouts of the 
deputies, the calm- 
est of whom now 
acted most wildly, 
and the most knav- 
ish of whom felt con- 
strained to gesticu- 
late their honest in- 
dignation. 

I still hear the voice 
of Delahaye sharply 
replying, «‘ Investi- 
gate!” or hurling 
thundering denials 
at Ribot, who elo- 
quently congratulated himself on having 
«done his duty, shed light,” etc., etc. In 
this same sitting Paul Deschanel was ap- 
plauded by the majority, when he chal- 
lenged Delahaye to give names. 

When the sitting broke up, Delahaye 
was surrounded by a crowd of opposition 
members. Most of them wished him to 
speak and «finish up” their adversaries. 
Others, among whom I was, said to him : 

You are right to spare the little fry, the 
large number of unfortunates whose polit- 

il execution would be useless, but not 

e large fish, the ministers !”’ 

lo all Delahaye answered with two 

ighty arguments: «I will not speak. 

is not my part, for ] am without any 
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means of action. I have affirmed the con- 
spiracy. I have declared there is a Reinach 
list. Now, the government, with so many 
meansat their disposal, can find out every- 
thing if they wish. I limit my part to 
collective denunciation, because I do not 
choose to denounce individuals, and be- 
sides, as I have no proofs in my possession, 
were I to give a single name, I should 
have to endure a term of imprisonment 
longer than Latude’s. Others know the 
names as well as I; M. Carnot, for ex- 
ample, as Yves Guyot has affirmed. And 
what is even a stronger proof than this 
gentleman's confession is that draft of a 
message addressed to 
Cornélius Herz by de 
Reinach, and found 
among the latter’s 
papers: ‘The govern- 
ment knowsall about 
it,,;— an important 
document made far 
too little of.”’ 

The accuser had 
been heard. Now 
people asked them- 
selves: ‘Is this a 
simple entr’acte? 
Is it the cloture ? 
Will those who have 
egged on Delahaye 
dare speak before 
the court ?’’ 

Delahaye’s speech 
contained no proof, 
no document estab- 
lishing the fact that 
certain members of 
Parliament had been 
bribed by the Panamacompany. It simply 
affirmed it. Delahaye, Drumont, and An- 
drieux, ex-prefect of police, who may fairly 
be. considered as the leaders in the cam- 
paign against the Panamites, agreed upon 
a plan of action. It was known that 
Herz had in his possession a list of the 
names on some of the parliamentary 
checks. Andrieux offered to procure this 
list. He went to Herz, then a refugee at 
Bournemouth, in England, and obtained 
it on his promise to show it only to the 
then minister of justice, M. Bourgeois. 
On the 22d day of December, 1892, An- 
drieux handed it to the committee of 
investigation ; on the same day it was 
published in the Libre Parole. 
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Meanwhile, checks drawn by members 
of Parliament were seized by the commit- 
tee in the establishment of M. Thierrie, a 
Parisian banker. These checks having 
been signed by men of straw, and M. 
Thierrie declaring that the stubs had been 
destroyed, it seemed impossible to obtain 
the proof of the suspected bribery. But 
the publication in the Libre Parole of the 
list furnished by Herz, removed Thierrie’s 
scruples, and he gave up the stubs. The 
names of the political personages bought 
by the Panama company thus became 
known. They were MM. Rouvier and 
Baihaut, ex-ministers ; Thévenet, Grévy, 
and Béral, senators ; Aréne, D. de la Fau- 
connerie, Antoine Proust; Gobroy, and 
Sans-Leroy, deputies. 

A few days later, Parliament discussed 
the question of sus- 
pending the inviola- 
bility of senators and 
deputies. 

Reinach had been 
buried almost clan- 
destinely in the cem- 
etery of Nivilliers, de- 
partment of Aisne. 

Public opinion angri- 

ly demanded an in- 

quest. Some went so 

far as to deny Rein- | 

ach’'s death; others , 

declared that he had = 

been poisoned — by 
Rouvier, said some; 
by Clémenceau, oth- 
ers; by Herz, still 
others. M. Bourgeois 
yielded to the pres- 
sure of public opinion, ordered the ex- 
humation of the remains, and appointed 
Dr. Brouardel as expert. 

To this day it is not known whether 
Reinach was poisoned or committed sui- 
cide. The official report of the autopsy 
concludes in favor of a natural death. 

The day came at last when the invio- 
lability of members of Parliament was sus- 
pended. Rouvier knew nothing about the 
plans of the government, and feared noth- 
ing. With his sanguine complexion, his 
broad shoulders, that near-sighted glance 
of his that does not condescend to rest on 
any one; that singular mien as of an Ar- 
menian suddenly transported to Paris from 
the wharves of Marseilles ; that wonderful 
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loud and authoritative voice of his that fo: 
four years had subdued and controlled hi; 
set, he went from group to group askin: 
everywhere, ‘‘ Whom do they mention as 
connected with the checks? ”’ 

A quarter of an hour later, in the very 
same place, now boiling over with excite- 
ment, Rouvier was again to be seen; but 
how changed! His hands in those of 
two or three intimates, his face convulsed 
with an expression that I can compare 
only to that seen on the features of a mur- 
dered man; his anguish was painful to 
see. He was motionless, but his flushed 
face, his staring eyes, and rigid mouth 
were like those of one in a nightmare. 

It was reported that he was to make a 

clean breast of it. Fifty members sur- 
rounded him, and did their best to dis- 
suade him. Was it 
their influence that 
made him change a 
purpose which miglit 
have ruined them? 
Did he want delay to 
prepare his defence? 
At any rate, after they 
left him, he made his 
way through us all, 
wiping his forehead 
and offering his hand 
to none of the many 
friends whom he el- 
bowed and who 
turned their eyes 
away. Foron that first 
day he was dropped 
even by those whohad 
long been fed by his 
ministerial hand. 

Meanwhile, Aréne was writing, not 
wasting his time in vain conversations. 
He was preparing the speech, which he 
delivered at the reopening of the sitting 
—an admirable speech, full of fire and of 
a certain adventurous pride which caused 
even the bitterest hatred to relax some- 
what. Rouvier spoke next. He was 
powerful as ever, and resorted to his usual 
tricks ; he beat the desk before him, and 
his ample chest, while affirming his in- 
nocence, just as if he had been opposing 
a reduction of duties. His address fell 
like a dead weight. Doubtless he felt 
its utter failure, for, as he passed along 
the ministers’ bench, on his way back to 
his seat, he said to them: ‘Surely, you 
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are not going to send me to Mazas!”’ 

His ignorance of their intentions was 
such that he sent for one of our colleagues, 
a friend of his, and said to him: «‘ Do me 
a favor! I have a young wife; I must 
know whether they propose arresting me 
this evening. I have precautions to take."’ 
The friend went to the prefect of police, 
and asked him, point-blank: ‘ Rouvier 
wants to know if he is to be arrested.” 
‘‘IT have no orders,’’ replied the func- 
tionary. 

Indignation with the ministry, which 
had sacrificed its friends, was the feeling 
of the men who had been hit, and of 
their partisans. The expression of Aréne, 
at the tribune, ‘‘ Is it my chiefs, the men 
whom I have always loyally supported, 
who thus aim at my heart?’’ was com- 
mented on. 

To judge by countenances, the seat of 
the ministry seemed that of the accused. 
They had two hundred hatreds at their 
back, mistrust at both ends of the room ; 
at times, direct insult in front. 

« You did that to me, you!" said Jules 
Roche, ex-minister, to one of the mem- 
bers of government, and, recalling old 
friendships thus betrayed, he hurled his 
famous cry at all the ministers: + You 
are scoundrels, a// of you!” 

M. Antoine Proust declares that he 
will never again recognize the minister of 
justice. The eve of the demand of sus- 
pension, they had gone out of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies arm in arm. ‘I wish to 
be heard again before the judge,’’ Proust 
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had said; ‘I have some explanations to 
offer.’ ‘All right,’’ was the answer. 
Next day the judge said to M. Proust: 
«TI regret, sir, that I cannot hear you as 
a witness ; at this very moment the Cham- 
ber is suspending your inviolability.’’ 

M. de la Fauconnerie, just recovering 
from a severe attack of gout, was slowly 
making his way toward the Palais-Bour- 
bon. On the bridge of La Concorde a 
journalist stopped him and informed him 
of the terrible doings in the Chamber. 
De la Fauconnerie had not expected such 
an ending to his share in the Reinach 
syndicate—an operation which he consid- 
ered entirely lawful. He turned back on 
his steps, and did not go home that night. 

After this first day, the countenances of 
the accused betrayed more and more de- 
pression. Rouvier, of a sanguine tem- 
perament and athletic build, showed most 
power of resistance. Twice, however, 
even he manifested his sense of helpless- 
ness. I shall never forget those occa- 
sions. 

The first was when he tried to develop, 
at the tribune, his plan of defence. An 
outburst of inutterings proved to him that 
the House was in no mood to listen to it. 
His eye relaxed, his arms dropped by his 
side, and he turned away with a downcast 
air. ‘If you do not want to hear,’ he 
seemed to say, ‘‘be it so! But I have 
reviewed everything; I have nothing 
more or better to say.’’ A characteristic 
trait is this: it was not, on his part, a 
failure of energy, so much as the retreat 
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of a logician who finds his last and best 
argument failing him. 

At the calling of the roll for the election 
of M. Casimir-Perier to the presidency 
of the Chamber, Rouvier was going to de- 
posit his vote, when an insulting shout 
of M. de Bernis, a deputy at the right, 
was heard: ‘*To Mazas!"’ Among so 
many friends of the ex-minister, no one 


at first interposed; after a while, how- 


ever, some one did protest. Rouvier, 
crushed by the dreadful ordeal, was seen 
to listen, open-mouthed, and nodding ap- 
proval at each word, like a child, or a very 
old man, grateful for protection. He 
looked, then, like a thoroughly beaten 
man. 

All that is now positively known about 
this scandal was discovered through the 
committee of investigation, a body of in- 
experienced men, headed by Brisson, 
whom many ties bound to the suspected 
parties. One day, when the committee 
were seated around the green-table, one 
of them having unexpectedly said, «‘When 
are we tosummon Floquet?”’’ Brisson, bya 
sudden, nervous, and irrepressible move- 
ment, broke the paper-knife with which 
he was toying. It is impossible not to 
sympathize with this most estimable man, 
who, at an age when energy begins to 
fail, found himself compelled to search 
into the conduct of men with whom, for 
more than thirty years, he had joined in 
extolling republican integrity. He suf- 
fered intensely, and whilst his over- 
numerous scruples did not satisfy either 


his comrades or public opinion, they com- 
mend themselves to the intelligent spec- 
tator. 

The committee fell into the mistake of 
all inexperienced courts of inquiry. They 
were unduly affected by the skilful emo- 
tional show of a lot of sly old sinners who 
appeared before them. Some scenes were 
indescribably funny. One senator, chok- 
ing with sobs, kept repeating : «« What do 
you want me to say? Make your ques- 
tions more definite!’’ And his lamenta- 
tions redoubled. «I cannot speak,’’ he 
would add. «Atleast deny thecharges,”’ 
the whole committee shouted to him, 
carried away by their sympathy. They 
discovered afterwards that the old hypo- 
crite had been all along determined to say 
nothing,—neither deny receiving money 
nor give any explanation of his having 
cashed a check,—because he did not want 
to impair his means of defence. 

This error, resulting from excessive 
sympathy, is well-known to magistrates. 
It is almost unavoidable with novices. 

M. Cavaignac had his opportunity, 
when from the tribune he denounced the 
conduct of Floquet, who confessed that 
while president of the council of ministers 
he had izdicated to the Panama company . 
the use to which it could best put a sum 
of 300,000 francs—the amount which it is 
now known, was distributed among the 
newspapers supporting the government. 
It became evident on that day that M. 
Cavaignac was to become the chief of a 
new party. M. Dérouléde, in his en- 
thusiasm, shouted to him from his seat: 
‘«« Those are the words of a genuine presi- 
dent of a republic.”’ 

Unfortunately, these isolated examples 
of honesty found no imitators. 

To give you an idea of what the trial 
was, it is enough to say that Baihaut, 
ex-minister of public works, who had al- 
ready confessed, was the only one con- 
demned. The rest escaped scot-free. But 
outside of the political world, trials were 
held, in which figured the administrators 
ofthe Panama company, and M. de Lesseps 
especially was called to account. The 
public expected that he would reveal the 
methods by which the cupidity of the 
members of Parliament had been exploited. 
It is possible that he thought for a while 
of making a full explanation, but the de- 
mands of government and a careful survey 
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of the situation convinced him and his as- 
sociates that it was wiser to keep silent, 
and retain the support of the men they 
had already bought. They were not mis- 
taken. After a few months of an extreme- 
ly mild form of imprisonment, they are 
now fully restored to liberty. 

At length, the Chamber of 1889-93, on 
which such heavy suspicions had rested, 
was dissolved. I, for one, left the Palais- 
Bourbon with the conviction that the un- 
scrupulousness of our political personnel 
is beyond question. 

For an electoral agent in a contested 

district, or a leader in the House, the 
handling. of men demands a good deal 
of money, dinners, 
horses, secretary- 
ships, newspapers, 
and above all, a gen- 
erously open hand! 
Yes, it was to be more 
generous that so 
many of my col- 
leagues became dis- 
honest. 

To be convinced of 
this, I had no need 


of the declarations of 


the Panama directors. 
The following  rea- 
soning was enough: 
‘‘So-and-So have no 
other means of sup- 
port than their pay 
of nine thousand 
francs a year. They 
spend—one, fifty 
thousand, the other, four hundred thou- 
sand. Where do they get these sums?” 
Parliament is so used to this state of af- 
fairs that it has ceased to be greatly 
shocked by it. No party hesitates to 
admit a thief, if only he has a loud voice, 
a strong stomach, self-possession, and a 
gift for metaphors. Of this abnormal 
state of mind, that has no affinity with 
virtue, but seems to result from mingled 
ferocity and vulgarity, I will cite the last 
example—that of M. Clémenceau. It will 
enable us to study the soul of that crowd 
vhich we call Parliament. It occurred 
July 23,1893. It wasatheatrical, pathetic, 
it times highly burlesque, exhibition — 
ut the moral bearing of it was nil. 

Early in the morning, at the hour when 
one opens his daily papers, we had expect- 
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ed to learn of M. Clémenceau's fall. For 
weeks his colleagues had been combined 
against him; now they meant to crush 
him. «Let us have done with him,’’ you 
heard them say; or, ‘«« Clémenceau is in a 
bad fix. ”’ 

Was it because of the sums he had re- 
ceived from Cornélius Herz that they thus 
forsook him? By no means. My word 
for it, there was hate, but no sentiment of 
justice in the atmosphere of the House. 
The very genuine hostility to Clémen- 
ceau felt by the majority, was caused 
by his arrogance, often amounting to in- 
solence. However, to execute him they 
needed a specific charge; hence their 
delight when they 
learned he had been 
appointed ‘ English 
Spy.”’ 

His enemies blun- 
dered, however, when 
they gave him accom- 
plices. Had he been 
theonly one aimed at, 
I believe he would 
have fallen. Buta re- 
port spread in Parlia- 
ment that anew Pan- 
ama scandal was be- 
ing prepared, Rou- 
vier, on the eve of the 
day appointed for the 
interpellation of M. 
Millevoye, repeated 
in thelobbies: «: They 
are going to publish 
the list of the papers 
subsidized by the English Embassy! A 
new Panama affair! Look out!’’ As I 
came in, a friend, who thoroughly under- 
stands the House, said to me: ‘They 
have recovered. The governmental con- 
centration is restored.”’ 

At the same moment, as the report of 
the proceedings was being read, M. Dé- 
rouléde was once more urging M. Mille- 
voye: ‘Attend to Clémenceau ; read the 
payments that concern him, in your doc- 
uments, and those only.”’ 

Meanwhile, we sat around as if for a 
‘Judgment of God,”’ and like the classic 
chorus, which both participates in events 
and judges them, we, in remarks that 
are not all published in the official record, 
expressed our commentaries on the lead- 
ing actors. 

14 
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That overthrower of 
ministries, now ap- 
pearing in the charac- 
ter of their emissary, 

M. Clémenceau clear- 

ly read his situation 

in the isolation that 

surrounded him. His 

opponents wanted to 

drown him. He bent 

all his energies upon 

the task of dragging 

some of his colleagues 

down with him. Then , 

he would have to be 

fished out with the 

rest. Utilizing the 

dozen friends that . 
were left him, this lit- Engraved by Def Orme 
tle enervated Kal- 
muck, grown old in one week, but still 
unbroken in his energy and resourceful- 
ness, got them to shout all about him: 
‘«You have your lists at hand; read them 
to us!” 

What a relief came to him when Mille- 
voye, forgetting, or violating his orders, 
associated the name of Burdeau with that 
of Clémenceau. The latter could not re- 
strain a rowdyish gesture, as he shouted to 
his colleague: ‘* Well, there aretwo of us!”’ 
For he felt that Millevoye’s blunder would 
force the majority to rally about him. 

The ministry also was deciding upon 
its course of action. The evening before, 
as I have been informed, the president of 
the council had said: «If Mr. Clémen- 
ceau were a different man, I would have 
sent for him and advised him to commit 
suicide.’’ But the ministry did not want 
any one else attacked. So M. Develle, 
minister of foreigi affairs, rose and said to 
M. Millevoye, who was still in the tribune: 
T have all along felt sure you were the 
victim of an abominable mistake.’’ 

At this M. Clémenceau laughed, the 
laugh of a nervous man, who cannot re- 
strain himself. He gesticulated wildly, 
slapping his shoulders, his thighs, as- 
tounding the House by fairly dancing on 
his seat. Saved! He was saved! 

The Chamber was exceedingly angry, 
like a cowardly animal from whom his 
keeper snatches its portion of meat. They 
all fell upon M. Millevoye. ‘The blun- 
He has made a fiasco of it,’’ every 
As for Clémenceau, he re- 


derer ! 
one cried, 
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mained triumphant ; 
still, the least mis- 
step would have ru- 
ined him. He did not 
take it. He sacrificed 
the fine speech he had 
prepared for his de 
fence, and which he 
would have so won- 
derfully delivered. 
He contented himself 
with shouting to M. 
Burdeau, ‘*Speak ! 
Speak now !”’ 

Burdeau rose, and 
with outstretched 
arms, seemed to beck- 
on to us all to be vir- 
tuous. I watched the 
House; it applauded 
frantically. I was especially struck by 
the actions of two members, who, just 
before the sitting, had said to me: ‘ This 
is to be a memorable day! At last, we 
have Clémenceau in our power!’’ Now, 
carried away by a desire to be theatrical ; 
and, also, to be seen by the resurrected 
Clémenceau, they clapped their hands 
above their heads, suggesting to the be- 
holder the idea of enormous donkey-ears 
swaying gently to and fro. 

If I have told these things, it has been 
in order that my readers may know the 
combination of vulgarity and dishonesty 
which in that assembly, now defunct, took 
the place of conscience. In spite of the 
efforts of a handful of disinterested men, 
it never did accomplish anything else than 
‘‘operations.’’ And yet, the least-know- 
ing of magistrates, accustomed to inves- 
tigations, could have carried this one 
through by the simple question: « You 
who spend fifty thousand, three hundred 
thousand francs a year, what are your 
means of support ?’’ 

With the exception of Clémenceau, 
Proust, and de la Fauconnerie, the ‘‘com- 
promised’? members were all reélected. 
Of their adversaries, the most pro- 
nounced, Dérouléde, Lucien Millevoye, 
and Delahaye, were defeated. 

But Cornélius Herz is still threatening 
the ministry with his memoranda, and 
Arton is wandering on the face of the 
earth. Both hold in their hands the 
honor of nearly a hundred and fifty dep- 
uties and senators. 
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By ELIA W. PEATTIE 


he wrote. 
\Ve must make a success of the farm 
the first year, for luck. Could you man- 
e to be ready to come out West by the 
last of February? After March opens 
here will be no let-up, and I do not see 
iow I could get away. Make it February, 
\nnie dear. A few weeks more or less 
n make no difference to you, but they 
ike a good deal of difference to me.”’ 
The woman to whom this was written 
id it with something like anger. «I 
m’t believe he’s so impatient for me!’’ 
e said to herself. ‘What he wants is 


. WF must get married before time 
to put in crops,’’ 


to get the crops in on time.’’ But she 
changed the date of their wedding, and 
made it February. 

Their wedding journey was only from 
the Illinois village where she lived to 
their Nebraska farm. They had never 
been much together, and they had much 
to say to each other. 

‘‘Farming won’t come hard to you,”’ 
Jim assured her. «All one needs to farm 
with is brains.”’ 

‘“What a success you'll make of it!”’ 
she cried saucily. 

“I wish I had my farm clear,’’ Jim 
went on; ‘‘ but that’s more than any one 
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has around me. I'm no worse off than 
the rest. We've got to pay off the mort- 
gage, Annie.”’ 

‘Of course, we must. We'll just do 
without till we get the mortgage lifted. 
Hard work will do anything, I guess. 
And I’m not afraid to work, Jim, though 
I’ve never had much experience.”’ 

Jim looked out of the window a long 
time, at the gentle undulations of the 
brown Iowa prairie. His eyes seemed to 
pierce beneath the sod, to the swelling 
buds of the yet invisible grass. He no- 
ticed how disdainfully the rains of the 
new year beat down the grasses of the year 
that was gone. It opened to his mind a 
vision of the season’s possibilities. For 
a moment, even amid the smoke of the 
car, he seemed to scent clover, and hear 
the stiff swishing of the corn and the dull 
burring of the bees. 

‘‘T wish sometimes,’’ he said, leaning 
forward to look at his bride, «‘that I had 
been born something else than a farmer. 
But I can nomore help farming, Annie, 
than a bird can help singing, or a bee mak- 
ing honey. I didn't take to farming. I 
was simply born with a hoe in my hand.,”’ 

‘‘T don’t know a blessed thing about 
it,’’ Annie confessed. «But I made up 
my mind that a farm with you was better 
than a town without you. That’s all 
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there is to it, as far as I am concerned.”’ 

Jim Lancy slid his arm softly about her 
waist, unseen by the other passengers 
Annie looked up apprehensively, to see if 
any one was noticing. But they were 
eating their lunches. It was a common 
coach on which they were riding. There 
was a Pullman attached to the train, and 
Annie had secretly thought that, as it was 
their wedding journey, it might be mor 
becoming to take it. But Jim had made 
no suggestion about it. What he said 
later explained the reason. 

‘‘T would have liked to have brought 
you a fine present,’’ he said. «It seemed 
shabby to come with nothing but that lit- 
tle ring. But I put everything I had on 
our home, you know. And yet, I’m sure 
you'll think it poor enough after what 
you've been used to. You’ll forgive me 
for only bringing the ring, my dear ?’”’ 

‘But you brought me something bet- 
ter,’? Annie whispered. She was a foolish 
little girl. ‘* You brought me love, you 
know.”’ Then they rode in silence for a 
long time. Both of them were new to 
the phraseology of love. Their simple 
compliments to each other were almost 
ludicrous. But any one who might have 
chanced to overhear them would have 
been charmed, for they betrayed an in- 
nocence as beautiful as an unclouded 
dawn. 

Annie tried hard not to be depressed by 
the treeless stretches of the Nebraska 
plains. 

“This is different from Ilinois,”’ 
ventured once, gently; ‘it is even dif- 

ferent from Iowa.”’ 

«Yes, yes,"’ cried Jim, enthusias- 
tically, ‘it is different! It is the 
finest country in the world! You 
never feel shut in. You can always 
see off. I feel at home after I get 
in Nebraska. I’d choke back where 
you live, with all those little gullies 
and the trees everywhere. It's a 
mystery to me how farmers have 
patience to work there.’’ 

Annie opened her eyes. There 
was evidently more than one way of 
looking at a question. The farm- 
houses seemed very low and mean 
to her, as she looked at them from 
the window. There were no fences, 
excepting now and then the inhos- 
pitable barbed wire. The door-yards 


she 
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were bleak to her eyes, without the 
ornamental shrubbery which ev- 
ery farmer in her part of the coun- 
try was used to tending. The cat- 
tle stood unshedded in their cor- 
rals. The reapers and binders 
stood rusting in the dull drizzle. 

‘« How shiftless !’’ cried Annie, 
indignantly. ‘* What do these men 
mean by letting their machinery 
lie out that way? I should think 
one winter of lying out would 
hurt it more than three summers 
of using.”’ 

‘It does. But sheds are 
easily had. Lumber is dear.”’ 

3ut I should think it would 
be economy even then.”’ 

« Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ perhaps. But 
we all do that way out here. It 
takes some money for a man tobe 
economical with. Some of us haven’t 
even that much.’”’ 

There was a six-mile ride from the sta- 
tion. The horses were waiting, hitched 
up to a serviceable light wagon, and 
driven by the ‘‘help.’’ He was a thin 
young man, with red hair, and he blushed 


not 


vicariously for Jim and Annie, who were 
really too entertained with each other, 
and at the idea of the new life opening 
up before them, to think anything about 


blushing. At the station, a number of 
men insisted on shaking hands with Jim, 
and being introduced to his wife. They 
all bearded, as if shaving were an 
labor, and their trousers 
were tucked in dusty top-boots, none of 
which had ever seen blacking. Annie 
had a sense of these men seeming un- 
washed, or as if they had slept in their 
clothes. But they had kind voices, and 
their eyes were very friendly. So she 
shook hands with them all with hearti- 
and asked them to drive out and 
bring their womenkind. 

[ am going to make up my mind not to 
be lonesome,’’ she declared, « but, all the 
I shall want to see some women,”’ 

Annie had got safe on the high seat of 
the wagon, and was balancing her little 
feet on the inclined foot-rest, when a 
woman came running across the street, 
calling aloud: 

Mr. Laney! Mr. Lancy! You’re not 

roing to drive away without introducing 


1»? 


me to your wife ! 


were 
unnecessary 


ness, 


same, 
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She was a thin little woman, with move- 
ments as nervous and as graceless as those 
of a grasshopper. Her dun-colored gar- 
ments seemed to have all the hue bleached 
out of them with wind and weather. Her 
face was brown and wrinkled, and her 
bright eyes flashed restlessly, deep in 
their sockets. Two front teeth were con- 
spicuously missing ; and her faded hair 
was blown in wisps about her face. Jim 
performed the introduction, and Annie 
held out her hand. It was a pretty hand, 
delicately gloved in dove color. The 
woman took it in her own, and after she 
had shaken it, held it for a silent mo- 
ment, looking at it. Then she almost 
threw it from her. The eyes which she 
lifted to scan the bright young face above 
her had something like agony in them. 
Annie blushed under this fierce scrutiny, 
and the woman, suddenly conscious of 
her demeanor, forced a simile to her lips. 

‘‘T’ll come out an’ see yeh,’’ she said, 
in cordial tones. ‘*May be, as a new 
housekeeper, you'll like a little advice. 
You’ve a nice place, an’ I wish yeh luck.’’ 

«Thank you. I’m sure I'll need ad- 
vice,’’ cried Annie, as they drove off. 
Then, she said to Jim, ‘‘ Who is that old 
woman ?”’ 

‘““Old woman? Why, she ain’t a day 
over thirty, Mis’ Dundy ain’t.”’ 

Annie looked at her husband blankly. 
But he was already talking of something 
else, and she asked no more about the 
woman, though all the way along the 
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road the face seemed to follow her. It 
might have been this that caused the 
tightening about her heart. For some 
way her vivacity had gone, and the 
rest of the ride she asked no questions, 
but sat looking straight before her at the 
northward stretching road, with eyes that 
felt rather than saw the brown, bare undu- 
lations, rising every now and then clean 
tothe sky. At the side, little famished- 
looking houses, unacquainted with paint, 
disorderly yards, and endless reaches of 
furrowed ground, where, in summer, the 
corn had waved. 

The horses needed no indication of the 
line to make them turn up a smooth bit 
of road that curved away neatly mid the 
ragged grasses. At the end of it, in a 
clump of puny scrub oaks, stood a square 
little house, in uncorniced simplicity, 
with blank, uncurtained windows staring 
out at Annie, and for a moment her eyes, 
blurred with the cold, seemed to see in 
one of them the despairing face of the 
woman with the wisps of faded hair blow- 
ing about her face. 

‘Well, what do you think of it?’’ Jim 
cried, heartily, swinging her down from 


her high seat, and kissing her as he did 


so. ‘* This is your home, my girl, and 
you are as welcome to it as you would be 
to a palace, if I could give it to you.” 

Annie put up her hands to hide the 
trembling of her lips, and she let Jim see 
there were tears in her eyes as an apol- 
ogy for not replying. The young man 
with the red hair took away the horses, 
and Jim, with his arm around his wife’s 
waist, ran toward the house and threw 
open the door for her to enter. The in- 
tense heat of two great stoves struck in 
their faces, and Annie saw the big burner, 
erected in all its black hideousness in the 
middle of the front room, like a sort of 
household hoodoo, to be constantly pro- 
pitiated, like the gods of Greece; and, 
in the kitchen, the new range, with a 
distracted tea-kettle leaping on it as if it 
would like to loose its fetters and race 
away over the prairie after its cousin, the 
locomotive. 

It was a house of four rooms, and a 
glance revealed the fact that it had been 
provided with the necessaries. 

‘‘T think we can be very comfortable 
here,’’ said Jim, rather doubtfully. 

Annie saw she must make some re- 
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sponse. ‘‘I am sure we can be more than 
comfortable, Jim,’’ she replied. «‘ We can 
be happy. Show me, if you please, where 
my room is. I must hang my cloak up 
in the right place, so that I shall feel as 
if I were getting settled.’’ 

It was enough. Jim had no longer any 
doubts. He felt sure they were going to 
be happy ever afterward. 

It was Annie who got the first meal ; 
she insisted on it, though both the men 
wanted her to rest. And Jim hadn’t the 
heart to tell her that, as a general thing, 
it would not do to put two eggs in the 
corn-cake, and that the beefsteak was a 
great luxury. When he saw her about to 
break an egg for the coffee, however, he 
interfered. 

‘‘The shells of the ones you used for 
the cake will settle the coffee just as well,’ 
he said. ‘* You see, we have to be very 
careful of eggs out here at this season.”’ 

‘“‘Oh! Will the shells really settle it? 
This is what you must call prairie lore. I 
suppose out here we find out what the 
real relations of invention and necessity 
are—eh ?”’ 

Jim laughed disproportionately. He 
thought her wonderfully witty. And he 
and the help ate so much that Annie 
opened her eyes. She had thought there 
would be enough left for supper. But 
there was nothing left. 

For the next two weeks Jim was able 
to be much with her, and they amused 
themselves by decorating the house with 
the bright curtainings that Annie had 
brought, and putting up shelves for a few 
pieces of china. She had two or three 
pictures, also, which had come from her 
room in her old home, and some of those 
useless dainty things with which some 
women like to litter the room. 

‘‘Most folks,’’ Jim explained, «have 
to be content with one fire and sit in the 
kitchen ; but I thought, as this was our 
honeymoon, we would put on some lugs.”’ 

Annie said nothing then ; but a day or 
two after she ventured : 

‘«« Perhaps, it would be as well now, dear, 
if we kept in the kitchen. I'll keep it as 
bright and pleasant asI can. And, any- 
way, you can be more about with me 
when I'm working then. We’ll lay a fire 
in the front room stove, so that we can 
light it if anybody comes. We can just 
as well save that much.”’ 
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Jim looked up brightly. 
« All right,’’ he said. 
‘« You’re a sensible little 
woman. You see, every 
cent makes a difference. 
And I want to be able to 
pay off five hundred dol- 
lars of that mortgage this 
year.”’ 

So, after that, they sat 
in the kitchen; and the 
fire was laid in the front 
room, against the coming 
of company. But noone 
came, and it remained 
unlighted. 

Then the season began 
to show signs of opening 
— bleak signs, hardly 
recognizable to Annie; 
and after that Jim was 
not much in the house. 
The weeks wore on, and 
spring came at last, danc- 
ing over the hills. The ground-birds be- 
gan building, and at four each morning 
awoke Annie with their sylvan opera. 
The creek that ran just at the north of 
the house worked itself into a fury and 
blustered along with much noise toward 
the great Platte which, miles away, wal- 
lowed in its vast sandy bed. The hills 
flushed from brown to yellow, and from 
mottled green to intensest emerald, and 
in the superb air all the winds of heaven 
seemed to meet and frolic with laughter 
and song. 

Sometimes the mornings were so beauti- 
ful that, the men being afield and Annie 
all alone, she gave herself up to an ecstasy 
and kneeled by the little wooden bench 
outside the door, to say, ‘‘ Father, I thank 
Thee,’ and then went about her work 
with all the poem of nature rhyming it- 
self over and over in her heart. 

It was on such a day as this that Mrs. 
Dundy kept her promise and came over to 
see if the young housekeeper needed any 
of the advice she had promised her. She 
had walked, because none of the horses 
could be spared. It had got so warm now 
that the fire in the kitchen heated the 
whole house sufficiently, and Annie had 
the rooms clean to exquisiteness. Mrs. 
Dundy looked about with envious eyes. 

‘‘ How lovely !’’ she said. 

“Do you think so?”’ cried Annie, in 
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‘“* BUT you WILL KNow!’” 


surprise. ‘I like it, of course, because 
it is home, but I don’t see how you could 
call anything here lovely.”’ 

-«©Oh, you don’t understand,” her vis- 
itor went on. ‘It’s lovely because it 
looks so happy. Some of us have—well, 
kind o’ lost our grip.” 

‘It’s easy to do that if you don’t feel 
well,’? Annie remarked, sympathetically. 
«‘T haven’t felt as well as usual myself, 
lately. And I do get lonesome and won- 
der what good it does to fix up every day 
when there is no one to see. But that is 
all nonsense, and I put it out of my head.”’ 

She smoothed out the clean lawn apron 
with delicate touch. Mrs. Dundy fol- 
lowed the movement with her eyes. 

‘©Oh, my dear,’’ she cried, « you don’t 
know nothin’ about it yet! But you will 
know! You will!’’ and those restless, 
hot eyes of hers seemed to grow more 
restless and more hot as they looked with 
infinite pity at the young woman before 
her. 

Annie thought of these words often as 
the summer came on, and the heat grew. 
Jim was seldom to be seen now. He was 
up at four each morning, and the last 
chore was not completed till nine at night. 
Then he threw himself in bed and lay 
there log-like till dawn. He was too 
weary to talk much, and Annie, with her 
heart aching for his fatigue, forbore to 
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speak to him. She cooked the most 
strengthening things she could, and tried 
always to look fresh and pleasant when 
he came in, But she often thought her 
pains were in vain, for he hardly rested 
his sunburned eyeson her. His skin got 
so brown that his face was strangely 
changed, especially as he no longer had 
time to shave, and had let a rough beard 
straggle over his cheeks and chin. On 
Sundays Annie would have liked to go 
to church, but the horses were too tired 
to be taken out, and she did not feel well 
enough to walk far. Besides, Jim got no 
particular good out of walking over the 
hills unless he had a plow in his hand. 

Harvest came at length, and the crop 
was good. There were any way from 
three to twenty men at the house then, 
and Annie cooked for all of them. Jim 
had tried to get some one to help her, but 
he had not succeeded. Annie strove to 
be brave, remembering that farm-women 
all over the country were working in sim- 
ilar fashion. But in spite of all she could 
do, the days got to seem like nightmares, 
and sleep between was but a brief pause 
in which she was always dreaming of 
water, and thinking that she was stoop- 
ing to put fevered lips to a running brook. 
Some of these men were very disgusting 
to Annie. Their manners were as bad 
as they could well be, and a coarse word 
came naturally to their lips. 

‘To be master of the soil, that is one 
thing,’’ said she to herself in sickness of 
spirit; «but to be the slave of it is an- 
other. These men seem to have got their 
souls all covered with muck.’’ She no- 
ticed that they had no idea of amusement. 
They had never played anything. They 
did not even care for base-ball. Their 
idea of happiness appeared to be to do 
nothing; and there was a good part of the 
year in which they were happy—for these 
were not for the most part, men owning 
farms, they were men who hired out to 
help the farmer. A good many of them 
had been farmers at one time and another, 
but they had failed. They all talked pol- 
itics a great deal—politics and railroads. 
Annie had not much patience with it all. 
She had great confidence in the course of 
things. She believed that in this country 
all men havea fair chance. So when it 
came about that the corn and the wheat, 
which had been raised with such inces- 
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sant toil, brought them no money, but 
only a loss, Annie stood aghast. 

‘I said the rates were ruinous,’’ Jim 
said to her one night, after it was all over, 
and he had found out that the year’s slav- 
ish work had brought him a loss of three 
hundred dollars; «it’s been a conspiracy 
from the first. The price of corn is all 
right. But by the time we set it down in 
Chicago we are out eighteen cents a 
bushel. It means ruin. What are we 
going todo? Here we had the best crop 
we've had for years—but what's the use 
of talking! They have us in their grip.” 

‘¢T don’t see how it is,’’ Annie protested. 
«‘T should think it would be for the in- 
terest of the roads to help the people to be 
as prosperous as possible.’’ 

«Oh, we can’t get out! And we're 
bound to stay and raise grain. And they’re 
bound to cart it. And that’s all there is 
to it. They force us to stand every loss, 
even to the shortage that is made in trans- 
portation. The railroad companies own 
the elevators, and they have the cinch on 
us. Our grain is at their mercy. God 
knows how I’m going to raise that inter- 
est. As for the five hundred we were 
going to pay on the mortgage this year, 
Annie, we’re not in it.’’ 

Autumn was well set in by this time, 
and the brilliant cold sky hung over the 
prairies as young and fresh as if the world 
were not old and tired. Annie no longer 
could look as trim as when she first came 
to the little house. Her pretty wedding 
garments were beginning to be worn and 
there was no money for more. Jim would 
not play chess now of evenings. He 
was forever writing articles for the weekly 
paper in the adjoining town. They talked 
of running him for the state legislature, 
and he was anxious for the nomination. 

‘‘T think I might be able to stand it if 
I could fight ’em !’’ he declared, « but to 
sit here idle, knowing that I have been 
cheated out of my year’s work, just as 
much as if I had been knocked down on 
the road and the money taken from me, is 
enough to send me to the asylum with 
a strait-jacket on !”’ 

Life grew to take on tragic aspects. 
Annie used to find herself wondering if 
anywhere in the world there were people 
with light hearts. For her there was no 
longer anticipation of joy, or present 
companionship, or any divertisement in 
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the whole world. Jim read books which 
she did not understand, and with a few of 
his friends, who dropped in now and then 
evenings or Sundays, talked about these 
books in an excited manner. 

She would go to her room to rest, and 
lying there in the darkness on the bed, 
would hear them speaking together, some- 
times all at once, in those sternly vindic- 
tive tones men use when there is revolt 
in their souls. 

“Tt is the government which is helping 
to impoverish us,’’ she would hear Jim 
saying. ‘*Work is money. That is to 


say, it is the active form of money. The 
wealth of a country is estimated by its 
power of production. And its power of 
production means work. It means there 
ire so many men with so much capacity. 
Now the government owes it to these men 
to have money enough to pay them fortheir 
vork, And if there is not enough money in 
circulation to pay to each man for his hon- 
est and necessary work, then I say that 
rovernment isin league with crime. It is 
trying to make defaulters of us. It has a 
hundred ways of cheating us. When I 


‘HE SAT DOWN ON THE DOORSTEP AND BURIED HIS FACE IN HIS BROWN ARMS.”’ 


bought this farm and put the mortgage 
on it, a day’s work would bring twice the 
results it will now. That is to say, the 
total at the end of the year showed my 
profits to be twice what they would be 
now, even if the railway did not stand in 
the way to rob us of more than we earn. 
So that it will take just twice as many 
days’ work now to pay off this mortgage 
as it would have done at the time it was 
contracted. It’s a conspiracy, I tell you! 
Those eastern capitalists make a science 
of ruining us.”’ 

He got more eloquent as time went on, 
and Annie, who had known him first as 
rather a careless talker, was astonished at 
the boldness of his language. But con- 
versation was a lost art with him. He no 
longer talked. He harangued. 

In the early spring Annie’s baby was 
born—a little girl with a nervous cry, who 
never slept long at atime, and who seemed 
to wail merely from distaste at living. It 
was Mrs. Dundy who came over to look 
after the house till Annie got able to do 
so. Her eyes had that fever in them, as 
ever. She talked but little. But her touch 
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on Annie’s head was more eloquent than 
words. One day Annie asked for the 
glass, and Mrs. Dundy gave it to her. 
She looked in it along time. The color 
was gone from her cheeks, and about her 
mouth there was an ugly tightening. But 
her eyes flashed and shone with that same 
—no, no, it could not be that in her face 
also was coming the look of half-madness ! 
She motioned Mrs. Dundy to come to her. 

‘‘ You knew it was coming,”’ she said, 
brokenly, pointing to the reflection in the 
glass. ‘ That first day, you knew how it 
would be.”’ 

Mrs. Dundy took the glass away with 
a gentle hand. 

‘How could I help knowing?’’ she 
said simply. She went in the next room, 
and when she returned Annie noticed that 
the handkerchief stuck in her belt was 
wet, as if it had been wept on. 

A woman cannot stay long away from 
her home on a farm at planting time, even 
if it is a case of life and death. Mrs. Dun- 
dy had to go home, and Annie crept about 
her work with the wailing baby in her 
arms. The house was often disorderly 
now; but it could not be helped. The 
baby had to be cared for. It fretted so 
much that Jim slept apart in the mow of 
the barn, that his sleep might not be dis- 
turbed. It was a pleasant, dim place, 
full of sweet scents, and he liked to be 
there alone. Though he had always been 
an unusual worker, he worked now more 
like a man who was fighting off fate, than 
a mere toiler for bread. 

The corn came up beautifully, and far 
as the eye could reach around their home 
it tossed its broad green leaves with an 
ocean-like swelling of sibilant sound. 
Jim loved it with a sort of passion. Angie 
loved it, too. Sometimes, at night, when 
her fatigue was unbearable, and her irri- 
tation wearing out both body and soul, 
she took her little one in her arms and 
walked among the corn, letting its rustling 
soothe the baby to sleep. 

The heat of the summer was terrible. 
The sun came up in that blue sky like a 
curse, and hung there till night came to 
comfort the blistering earth. And one 
morning a terrible thing happened. An- 
nie was standing out of doors in the shade 
of those miserable little oaks, ironing, 
when suddenly a blast of air struck her 
in the face, which made her look up start- 
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led. For a moment she thought, perhaps, 
there was a fire near in the grass. But 
there was none. Another blast came, 
hotter this time, and fifteen minutes later 
that wind was sweeping straight across 
the plain, burning and blasting. Annie 
went in the house to finish her ironing, 
and was working there, when she heard 
Jim’s footstep on the door-sill. He could 
not pale because of the tan, but there was 
a look of agony and of anger—almost 
brutish anger—in his eyes.* Then he 
looked, for a moment, at Annie standing 
there working patiently, and rocking the 
little crib with one foot, and he sat down 
on the door-step and buried his face in 
his brown arms. 

The wind blew for three days. At the 
end of that time every ear was withered 
in the stalk. The corn crop was ruined. 

But there were the other crops which 
must be attended to, and Jim watched 
those with the alertness of a despairing 
man, and so harvest came again, and 
again the house was filled with men who 
talked their careless talk, and who were 
not ashamed to gorge while this one 
woman cooked for them. The baby lay 
on a quilt on the floor in the coolest part 
of the kitchen. Annie fed it irregularly. 
Sometimes she almost forgot it. As for 
its wailing, she had grown so used to it 
that she hardly heard it, any more than 
she did the ticking of the clock. And 
yet, tighter than anything else in life, was 
the hold that little thing had on her heart- 
strings. At night, after the interminable 
work had been finished—though in slov- 
enly fashion—she would take it up and 
caress it with fierceness, and worn as she 
was, would bathe it and soothe it, and give 
it warm milk from the big tin pail. 

‘«Lay the child down,’’ Jim would say 
impatiently, while the men would tell 
how their wives always put the babies on 
the bed and let them cry if they wanted 
to. Annie said nothing, but she hushed 
the little one with tender songs. 

One day, as usual, it lay on its quilt 
while Annie worked. It was a terribly 
busy morning. She had risen at four to 
get the washing out of the way before the 
men got on hand, and there were a dozen 
loaves of bread to bake, and the meals to 
get, and the milk to attend to, and the 
chickens and pigs to feed. So occupied 
was she that she never was able to tell 
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how long she was gone from the baby. She 
only knew that the heat of her own body 
was so great that the blood seemed to be 
pounding at her ears, and she staggered 
as she crossed the yard. But when she 
went at last with acup of milk to feed 
the little one, it lay with clenched fists 
and fixed eyes, and as she lifted it, a last 
convulsion laid it back breathless—and 
its heart had ceased to beat. 

Annie ran with it to her room and tried 
such remedies as she had. But nothing 
could keep the chill from creeping over the 
wasted little form—not even the heat of the 
day—not even the mother’s agonized em- 
brace. Then, suddenly, Annie looked at 
the clock. It was time to get the dinner. 
She laid the piteous tiny shape straight on 
the bed, threw a sheet over it, and went 
back to the weltering kitchen to cook for 
those men, who came at noon and who 
nust be fed—who must be fed. 

When they were all seated at the table, 
Jim among them, and she had served them, 
she said, standing at the head of the table, 
with her hands on her hips: 

‘««T don’t suppose any of you have time 
to do anything about it; but Ithought you 
might like to know that the baby is dead. 
I wouldn’t think of asking you to spare 
the horses, for I know they have to rest. 
But I thought, if you could make out on 
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“SHE WENT AT LAST WITH A CUP OF MILK TO FEED THE LITTLE ONE.” 


a cold supper, that I would go to the town 
for a coffin.’’ 

There was satire in the voice that stung 
even through the dull perceptions of these 
men, and Jim arose with acry and went 
to the room where his dead baby lay. 

About two months after this Annie in- 
sisted that she must go home to Illinois. 
Jim protested in a way. 

«« You know, I'd like to send you,’’ he 
said, «‘ but I don’t see where the money is 
to come from. And since I’ve got this 
nomination, I want to run as well as I 
can. My friends expect me to do my best 
for them. It’s a duty, you know, and 
nothing less, for a few men, like me, to 
get inthe legislature. We're going to get 
arailroad bill through this session that 
will straighten out a good many things. 
Be patient a little longer, Annie.”’ 

‘«T want to go home,’’ was the only re- 
ply he got. ‘* You must get the money, 
some way, for me to go home with.”’ 

‘«T haven’t paid a cent of interest yet,” 
he cried angrily. ‘I don’t see what you 
mean by being so unreasonable !”’ 

«You must get the money, some way,”’ 
she reiterated. 

He did not speak to her for a week, ex- 
cept when he was obliged to. But she did 
not seem to mind; and hegave her the mon- 
ey. He took her to the train in the little 
wagon that had met 
her when she first 
came. Atthestation, 
some women were 
gossiping excitedly, 
and Annieasked what 
they were saying. 

“It’s Mis’ Dundy,”’ 
they said. «She’s 
been sent to th’ in- 
sane asylum at Lin- 
coln. She’s gone 
stark mad. All she 
said on the way out 
was, ‘Th’ butter 
won't come! Th’ but- 
ter won't come!’”’ 
Then they laughed 
a little—a strange 
laugh, and Annie 
thought of a drink- 
ing-song she had once 
heard, ‘‘Here’s to 
the next who dies.’’ 

Ten days after this 
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Jim got a letter from her. ‘I am never 
coming back, Jim,’’ it said. ‘It is hope- 
less. I don’t think I would mind stand- 
ing still to be shot down if there was any 
good in it. But I’m not going back there 
to work harder than any slave for those 
money-loaners and the railroads. I guess 
they can all get along without me. AndI 
am sure I can get along without them. Ido 
not think this will make you feel very bad. 
You haven’t seemed to notice me very 
much lately when I’ve been around, and 
I do not think you will notice very much 
when I am gone. I know what this 
means. I know I am breaking my word 
when I leave you. But remember, it is 
not you, I leave, but the soil, Jim! I will 
not be its slave any longer. If you care 
to come for me here, and live another life 
—but no, there would be nouse. Our love, 
like our toil, has been eaten up by those 
rapacious acres. Let us say good-by.”’ 

Jim sat all night with this letter in his 
hand. Sometimes he dozed heavily in 
his chair. But he did not go to bed; 
and the next morning he hitched up his 
horses and rode to town. He went to the 
bank which held his notes. 

“T'll confess judgment as soon as you 
like,’’ he said. «It’s 
all up with me.”’ 

It was done as 
quickly as the law 
would allow. And 
the things in the 
house were sold by 
auction. All the 
farmers were there 
with their wives. It 
made quite an out- 
ing for them. Jim 
moved around im- 
passively, and chat- 
ted, now and then, 
with some of the 
men about what the 
horses ought to 
bring. 

Theauctioneer was 
aclever fellow. Be- 
tween the putting 
up of the articles, he 
sang comic songs, 
and the funnier the 
song, the livelier 
the bidding that fol- 
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brought a decent price, and the machin- 
ery a disappointing one; and then, aftera 
delicious snatch about Nell who rode the 
sway -backed mare at the county fair, he 
got down to the furniture—the furniture 
which Jim had bought when he was ex- 
pecting Annie. 

Jim was walking around with his hands 
in his pockets, looking unconcerned, and, 
as the furniture began to go off, he came 
and sat down in the midst of it. Every 
one noticed his indifference. Some of 
them said that after all he couldn’t have 
been very ambitious. He didn’t seem to 
take his failure much to heart. Every 
one was concentrating attention on the 
cooking-stove, when Jim leaned forward, 
quickly, over a little wicker work-stand. 

There was a bit of unfinished sewing 
there, and it fell out as he lifted the cover. 
It was a baby’s linen shirt. Jim let it lie, 
and then lifted from its silken pocket a sil- 
ver thimble. He put it in his vest pocket 

The campaign came on shortly after 
this, and Jim Lancy was defeated. «I’m 
going to Omaha,’’ said he to the station- 
master, ‘(and I’ve got just enough to 
buy a ticket with. There’s a kind of sat- 
isfaction in giving the last cent I have 
to the railroads. ”’ 

Two months later, 
a ‘plain drunk” 
was registered at 
the station in Ne- 
braska’s metropo- 
lis, and when they 
searched him they 
found nothing in 
his pockets but a 
silver thimble, and 
Joe Benson, the po- 
liceman who had 
brought in the 
«‘drunk,’’ gave it to 
the matron, with his 
compliments. But 
she, when no one 
noticed, went softly 
to where the man 
was sleeping, and 
slipped it back into 
his pocket, with a 
sigh. For she knew 
somehow—as wom- 
en do know things 
—that he had not 
stolen that thimble. 
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By W. D. HOWELLS 


DINNER, VERY 


VIII. 


New York, December 1, 1893. 
My dear Cyril: 

I did not suppose that I should be 
writing you so soon again, but I was out 
for my first dinner of the season, last 
night, and I must try to give you my 
impressions of it while they are still fresh. 
Only the day after I posted my last letter, 
I received the note which I enclose: 


My dear Mr. Homos: 

Will you give me the pleasure of your 
company, at dinner, on Thanksgiving 
Day, at eight o’clock, very informally. 
My friend, Mrs. Bellington Strange, has 
unexpectedly returned from Europe, with- 
in the week, and I am asking a few friends, 
whom I can trust to excuse this very short 
notice, to meet her. 

With Mr. Makely’s best regards, 

Yours cordially, 
Dorothea Makely. 
The Sphinx, 
November the twenty-sixth, 
Eighteen hundred and 
Ninety-three. 


I must explain to you that it has been 
a fad with the ladies here to spell out 
their dates, and though the fashion is 
waning, Mrs. Makely is a woman who 
would remain in such an absurdity among 
the very last. I will let you make your own 
conclusions concerning her, for though, as 
an Altrurian, I cannot respect her, I like 
her so much, and I have so often enjoyed 
her generous hospitality, that I cannot 
bring myself to criticise her except by the 
implication of the facts. She is anom- 
alous, but to our way of thinking, all the 
Americans I have met are anomalous, and 
she has the merits that you would not 
logically attribute to her character. Of 
course, I cannot feel that her evident re- 
gard for me is the least of these, though I 
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like to think that it is more founded in 
reason than the rest. 

I have by this time become far too well 
versed in the polite insincerities of the 
plutocratic world to imagine, that because 
she asked me to come to her dinner, verv 
informally, I was not to come in all the 
state I could put into my dress. You 
know what the evening dress of men is, 
here, from the costumes in our museum, 
and you can well believe that I never put 
on those ridiculous black trousers without 
a sense of their grotesqueness, that scrap 
of waistcoat reduced to a mere rim, so as 
to show the whole white breadth of the 
starched shirt bosom, and that coat 
chopped away till it seems nothing but 
tails and lapels. It is true that I might 
go out to dinner in our national costume; 
in fact, Mrs. Makely has often begged to me 
to wear it, for she says the Chinese wear 
theirs; but I have not cared to make the 
sensation which I must if I wore it; my 
outlandish views of life, and my frank 
study of theirs signalize me quite suf- 
ficiently among the Americans. 

At the hour named, I appeared at Mrs. 
Makely’s drawing-room in all the formality 
that I knew her invitation, to come very in- 
formally, really meant. I found myselfthe 
first, as I nearly always do, but I had only 
time for a word or two with my hostess 
before the others began to come. She 
hastily explained that as soon as she 
knew Mrs. Strange was in New York, she 
had dispatched a note telling her that I 
was still here; and that as she could not 
get settled in time to dine at home, she 
must come and take Thanksgiving with 
her. ‘She will have to go out with Mr. 
Makely; but Iam going to put you next 
to herat table, for I want you both to have 
a good time. But don’t you forget that 
you are going to take me out.’’ I said 
that I should certainly not forget it, and 
I showed her the envelope with my name 
on the outside, and hers on a card inside, 
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which the serving man at the door had 
given me in the hall, as the first token, 
after her letter, that the dinner was to be 
in the last degree unceremonious. She 
laughed, and said: ‘I’ve had the luck to 
pick up two or three other agreeable peo- 
ple that I know will be glad to meet you. 
Usually, it’s sucha scratch lot at Thanks- 
giving, for everybody dines at home that 
can, and you have to trust to the high- 
ways and the byways for your guests, if 
you give a dinner. But I did want to 
bring Mrs. Strange and you together, and 
so I chanced it. Of course, it’s a sent-in 
dinner, as you must have inferred from 
the man at the door; I've given my ser- 
vants a holiday, and had Claret's people 
do the whole thing. It’s as broad as it’s 
long, and as my husband says, you might 
as. well be hung for a sheep as a lamb; 
and it saves bother. Everybody will 
know it’s sent in, so that nobody will be 
deceived. There'll be aturkey in it some- 
where, and cranberry sauce; I’ve insisted 
on that: but it won’t be a regular Ameri- 
can Thanksgiving dinner, and I’m rather 
sorry, on your account, for I wanted you 
to see one, and I meant to have had you 
here, just with ourselves; but Eveleth 
Strange’s coming back put a new face on 
things, and so I’ve gone in for this affair, 
which isn’t at all what you would like. 
That's the reason I tell you at once, it’s 
sent in.”’ 

I am so often at a loss for the connection 
in Mrs. Makely’s ideas that I am more 
patient with her incoherent jargon than 
you will be, I am afraid. It went on to 
much the effect that I have tried to report, 
until the moment she took the hand of 
the guest who came next. They arrived, 
until there were eight of us in all; Mrs. 
Strange coming last, with excuses for 
being late. I had somehow figured her 
as a person rather mystical and recluse in 
appearance, perhaps on account of her 
name, and I had imagined her tall and 
superb. But she was, really, rather small, 
though not below the woman’s average, 
and she had a face more round than other- 
wise, with a sort of businesslike earnest- 
ness, but a very charming smile, and 
presently, as I saw, an American sense of 
humor. She had brown hair and gray 
eyes, and teeth not too regular to be 
monotonous; her mouth was very sweet, 
whether she laughed, or sat gravely silent. 
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She at once affected me like a person who 
had been sobered beyond her nature by 
responsibilities, and had steadily strength- 
ened under the experiences of life. She 
was dressed with a sort of personal taste, in 
a rich gown of black lace, which came up 
to her throat ; and she did not subject me 
to that embarrassment I always feel in the 
presence of a lady who is much décolleté, 
when I sit next her, or face to face with 
her: I cannot always look at her without 
a sense of taking an immodest advant- 
age. Sometimes I find a kind of pathos 
in this sacrifice to fashion, as if the poor 
lady were wearing that sort of gown be- 
cause she thought she really ought, and 
then I keep my eyes firmly on hers, 
or avert them altogether; but there are 
other cases which have not this appeal- 
ing quality. Yet in the very worst of 
the cases it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that there was a display personally 
meant of the display personally made. 
Even then it would be found that the gown 
was worn so because the dressmaker had 
made it so, and, whether she had made it 
in this country or in Europe, that she had 
made it in compliance with a European 
custom. In fact, all the society customs 
of the Americans follow some European 
original, and usually some English orig- 
inal ; and it is only fair to say that in this 
particular custom they do not go to the 
English extreme. 

We did not go out to dinner at Mrs. 
Makely’s by the rules of English prece- 
dence, because there are nominally no 
ranks here, and we could not; but I am 
sure it will not be long before the Ameri- 
cans will begin playing at precedence just 
as they now play at the other forms of 
aristocratic society. For the present, 
however, there was nothing for us to do 
but to proceed, when dinner was served, 
in such order as offered itself, after Mr. 
Makely gave his arm to Mrs. Strange, 
though, of course, the white shoulders of 
the other ladies went gleaming out before 
the white shoulders of Mrs. Makely shone 
beside my black ones. I have now be- 
come so used to these observances that 
they no longer affect me as they once did, 
and as I suppose my account of them 
must affect you, painfully, comically. But 
I have always the sense of having a part 
in amateur theatricals, and I do not see 
how the Americans can fail to have the 
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same sense, for there is nothing spontane- 
ous in them, and nothing that has grown 
even dramatically out of their own life. 
Often when I admire the perfection of the 
mise en scéne, it is with a vague feeling 
that I am derelict in not offering it an ex- 
plicit applause. In fact, this is permitted 
in some sort and measure, as now when 
we sat down at Mrs. Makely’s exquisite 
table, and the ladies frankly recognized 
her touch in it. One of them found a 
phrase for it at once, and pronounced it a 
symphony in chrysanthemums; for the 
color and the character of these flowers 
played through all the appointment of the 
table, and rose to a magnificent finale in 
the vast group in the middle of the board, 
infinite in their caprices of dye and design. 
Another lady said that it was a dream, 
and then Mrs. Makely said: «*No, a 
memory,’’ and confessed that she had 
studied the effect from her recollection of 
some tables at a chrysanthemum show 
held here last year, which seemed faffures 
because they were so simply and crudely 
adapted in the china and napery to merely 
one kind and color of the flower. 
«Then,’’ she added, «‘I wanted to do 


something very chrysanthemummy, be- 


cause it seems to me the Thanksgiving 
flower, and belongs to Thanksgiving 
quite as much as holly belongs to Christ- 
mas.”’ 

Everybody applauded her intention, 
and we hungrily fell to upon the excel- 
lent oysters, with her warning that we 
had better make the most of everything 
in its turn, for she had conformed her 
dinner to the brevity of the notice she 
had given her guests. 

Just what the dinner was I will try to 
tell you, for I think that it will interest 
you to know what people here think a 
very simple dinner. That is, people of 
any degree of fashion ; for the unfashion- 
able Americans, who are innumerably in 
the majority, have no more than the 

ltrurians seen such a dinner as Mrs. 
Makely’s. This sort generally sit down 
to a single dish of meat, with two or three 
vegetables, and they drink tea or coffee, 
or water only, with their dinner. Even 
vhen they have company, as they say, 
the things are all put on the table at once; 
and the average of Americans who have 
een a dinner served in courses, after the 
Russian manner, invariable in the fine 


world here, is not greater than those who 
haveseen aserving-ian in livery. Among 
these the host piles up his guest’s plate 
with meat and vegetables, and it is 
passed from hand to hand till it reaches 
him; his drink arrives from the hostess 
by the same means. One maid serves 
the table in a better class, and two maids 
in a class still better ; it is only when you 
reach people of very decided form that 
you find a man in a black coat behind 
your chair; Mrs. Makely, mindful of the 
informality of her dinner in everything, 
had two men. 

I should say the difference between the 
Altrurians and the unfashionable Amer- 
icans, in view of such a dinner as she 
gave us, would be that, while it would 
seem to us abominable for its extrava- 
gance, and revolting in its appeals to ap- 
petite, it would seem to most of such 
Americans altogether admirable and en- 
viable, and would appeal to their ambition 
to give such a dinner themselves as soon 
as ever they could. 

Well, with our oysters, we had a deli- 
cate French wine, though I am told that 
formerly Spanish wines were served. A 
delicious soup followed the oysters, and 
then we had fish, with sliced cucumbers 
dressed with oil and vinegar, like a salad; 
and I suppose you will ask what we could 
possibly have eaten more. But this was 
only the beginning, and next there came 
a course of sweetbreads with green peas. 
With this the champagne began at once 
to flow, for Mrs. Makely was nothing if 
not original, and she had champagne very 
promptly. One of the gentlemen praised 
her for it, and said you could not have it 
too soon, and he had secretly hoped it 
would have begun with the oysters. Next, 
we had a remove, a tenderloin of beef, 
with mushrooms, fresh, and not of the 
canned sort which it is usually accom- 
panied with. This fact won our hostess 
more compliments from the gentlemen, 
which could not have gratified her more 
if she had dressed and cooked the dish 
herself. She insisted upon our trying 
the stewed terrapin, for if it did come in 
a little by the neck and shoulders, it was 
still in place at a Thanksgiving dinner, 
because it was so American; and the 
stuffed peppers, which, if they were not 
American, were at least Mexican, and 
originated in the kitchen of a sister repub- 
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lic. There were one or two other side- 
dishes, and with all the burgundy began to 
be poured out. 

Mr. Makely said that claret all came 
now from California, no matter what 
French chateau they named it after, but 
burgundy you could noterrin. Hisguests 
were now drinking the different wines, 
and to much the same effect, I should 
think, as if they had mixed them all 
in one cup; though I ought to say that 
several of the ladies took no wine, and 
kept me in countenance after the first 
taste that I was obliged to take of each, in 
order to pacify my host. 

You must know that all the time there 
were plates of radishes, olives, celery, and 
roasted almonds set about that every one 
ate of without much reference to the 
courses. The talking and the feasting 
were at their height, but there was a little 
flagging of the appetite, perhaps, when 
it received the stimulus of a water-ice 
flavored with rum. After eating it, I 
immediately experienced an extraordi- 
nary revival of my hunger (I ameashamed 
to confess that I was gorging myself like 
the rest), but I quailed inwardly when 
one of the men-servants set down before 


Mr. Makely, a roast turkey that looked 


as large as an ostrich. It was received 
with cries of joy, and one of the gentle- 
men said, «« Ah, Mrs. Makely, I was wait- 
ing to see how you would interpolate the 
turkey, but you never fail. I knew you 
would get it in somewhere. But where,”’ 
he added in a burlesque whisper, behind 
his hand, ‘ are the—’’ 

‘¢Canvasback duck ?’’ she asked, and 
at that moment the servant set before the 
anxious inquirer a platter of these re- 
nowned birds, which you know some- 
thing of already from the report our emis- 
saries have given of their cult among the 
Americans. 

Every one laughed, and after the gen- 
tleman had made a despairing flourish 
over them with a carving knife in emula- 
tion of Mr. Makely’s emblematic attempt 
upon the turkey, both were taken away, 
and carved at a sideboard. They were 
then served in slices, the turkey with 
cranberry sauce, and the ducks with cur- 
rant jelly; and I noticed that noone took 
so much of the turkey that he could not 
suffer himself to be helped also to the 
duck. I must tell you that there was a 
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salad with the duck, and after that there 
was an ice-cream, with fruit and all manner 
of candied fruits, and candies, different 
kinds of cheese, coffee, and liqueurs to 
drink after the coffee. 

‘« Well, now,’’ Mrs. Makely proclaimed, 
in high delight with her triumph, «I 
must let you imagine the pumpkin pie. 
I meant to have it, because it isn’t really 
Thanksgiving without it. But I could- 
n’t, for the life of me, see where it would 
come in.’’ 

This made them all laugh, and they 
began to talk about the genuine American 
character of the holiday, and what a fine 
thing it was to have something truly na- 
tional. They praised Mrs. Makely for 
thinking of so many American dishes, 
and the facetious gentleman said that she 
rendered no greater tribute than was due 
to the overruling Providence which had 
so abundantly bestowed them upon the 
Americans asa people. ‘ You must have 
been glad, Mrs. Strange,’’ he said, to the 
lady at my side, «to get back to our 
American oysters. There seems nothing 
else so potent to bring us home from 
Europe.”’ 

‘I'm afraid,’’ she answered, «that | 
don’t care so much for the American oys- 
ter as I should. But I am certainly glad 
to get back.”’ 

‘‘In time for the turkey, perhaps ?”’ 

‘©No, I care no more for the turkey 
than for the oyster of my native land,”’ 
said the lady. 

«Ah, well, say the canvasback duck 
then. The canvasback duck is no alien. 
He is as thoroughly American as the 
turkey, or as any of us.”’ 

‘“No, I should not have missed him, 
either,’’ persisted the lady. 

‘‘What could one have missed,’’ the 
gentleman said, with a bow to the hostess, 
‘in the dinner Mrs. Makely has given 
us? If there had been nothing, I should 
not have missed it,’’ and when the laugh 
at his drolling had -subsided, he asked 
Mrs. Strange: ‘Then, if it is not too in- 
discreet, might I inquire what in the 
world has lured you again to our shores, 
if it was not the oyster, nor the turkey, 
nor yet the canvasback."’ 

‘«« The American dinner-party,’’ said the 
lady, with the same burlesque. 

‘Well,’ he consented, «I think I un- 
derstand you. It is different from the 
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English dinner-party in being a festivity 
rather than a solemnity; though after all 
the American dinner is only a condition 
of the English dinner. Do you find us 
much changed, Mrs. Strange?’’ 

“I think we are every year a little 
more European,’ said the lady. ‘One 
notices it on getting home.’’ 

‘I supposed we were so European al- 
ready,’’ returned the gentleman, ‘that a 
European landing among us would think 
he had got back to his starting point in a 
sort of vicious circle. I am myself so 
thoroughly Europeanized in all my feel- 
ings and instincts, that do you know, 
Mrs. Makely, if I may confess it without 
offence—"’ ; 

««Oh, by all means !’’ cried the hostess. 

«‘When that vast bird which we have 
been praising, that colossal roast turkey, 
appeared, I felt a shudder go through my 
delicate substance, such as a refined Eng- 
lishman might have experienced at the 
sight, and I said to myself, quite as if I 
were not one of you, ‘Good heavens! 
now they will begin talking through their 
noses and eating with their knives. It’s 
what I might have expected !’’’ 

It was impossible not to feel that this 
gentleman was talking at me; if the 
Americans have a foreign guest, they al- 
ways talk at him more or less ; and I was 
not surprised when he said, «‘I think our 
friend, Mr. Homos, will conceive my fine 
revolt from the crude period of our exist- 
ence which the roast turkey marks as dis- 
tinctly as the graffiti of the cave-dweller 
proclaim his epoch.” 

‘No,’ I protested, ««I am afraid that I 
have not the documents for the interpre- 
tation of your emotion. I hope you will 
take pity on my ignorance, and tell me 
just what you mean.’’ 

The others said they none of them 
knew either, and would like to know, and 
the gentleman began by saying that he 
had been going over the matter in his 
mind on his way to dinner, and he had 
really been trying to lead up to it ever since 
we sat down. ‘I’ve been struck, first of 
all, by the fact, in our evolution, that we 
haven't socially evolved from ourselves ; 
we've evolved from the Europeans, from 
the English. I don’t think you'll find a 
single society rite with us now that had 
its origin in our peculiar national life, if 
we have a peculiar national life ; I doubt 
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it, sometimes. If you begin with the 
earliest thing in the day, if you begin with 
breakfast, as society gives breakfasts, you 
have an English breakfast, though Amer- 
ican people and provisions.’’ 

‘IT must say, I think they’re both much 
nicer,’’ said Mrs. Makely. 

«Ah, there I am with you! We bor- 
row the form, but we infuse the spirit. 
I am talking about the form, though. 
Then, if you come to the society lunch, 
which is almost indistinguishable from 
the society breakfast, you have the Eng- 
lish lunch, which is really an undersized 
English dinner. The afternoon tea is 
English again, with its troops of eager 
females and stray, reluctant males; though 
I believe there are rather more men at the 
English teas, owing to the larger leisure 
class in England. The afternoon tea and 
the «‘at home’”’ are as nearly alike as the 
breakfast and the lunch. Then, in the 
course of time, we arrive at the great so- 
ciety function, the dinner; and what is 
the dinner with us but the dinner of our 
mother-country ?”’ 

“It is livelier,’’ suggested Mrs. Makely, 
again. 

««Livelier, I grant you, but I am still 
speaking of the form, and not of the spirit. 
The evening reception, which is gradually 
fading away, as a separate rite, with its 
supper and its dance, we now have as 
the English have it, for the people who 
have not been asked to dinner. The ball, 
which brings us round to breakfast again, 
is again the ball of our Anglo-Saxon kin 
beyond theseas. In short, from the society 
point of view we are in everything their 
mere rinsings.’’ 

‘Nothing of the kind!’’ cried Mrs. 
Makely. ‘I won’t let you say such a 
thing ! On Thanksgiving Day, too! Why, 
there is the Thanksgiving dinner itself! 
If that isn’t purely American, I should 
like to know what is.”’ 

“It is purely American, but it is strictly 
domestic ; it is not society. Nobody but 
some great soul like you, Mrs. Makely, 
would have the courage to ask any body 
toa Thanksgiving dinner, and even you 
ask only such easy-going house-friends 
as we are proud to be. You wouldn't 
think of giving a dinner-party on Thanks- 
giving?” 

‘‘No, I certainly shouldn’t. I should 
think it was very presuming; and you are 
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all as nice as you can be to have come to- 

day;I am not the only great soul at the 

takle. But that is neither here nor there. 

Thanksgiving is a purely American thing, 

and it’s more popular than ever. A few 

years ago you never heard of it outside 

of New England.”’ 

The gentleman laughed. «You are 
perfectly right, Mrs. Makely, as you al- 
ways are. Thanksgiving is purely Amer- 
ican. So is the corn-husking, so is the 
apple-bee, so is the sugar-party, so is the 
spelling-match, so is the church-sociable; 
but none of these have had their evolution 
in our society entertainments. The New 
Year's call was also purely American, but 
that is now as extinct as the dodo, though 
I believe the other American festivities 
are still known in the rural districts.’’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Makely, «and I think 
it’s a great shame that we can’t have 
some of them in a refined form in society. 
I once went to a sugar-party up in New 
Hampshire, when I was a girl, and I never 
enjoyed myself so much in my life. I 
should like to make up a party to go to 
one somewhere in the Catskills, in March, 
Will you all go? It would be something 
to show Mr. Homos. I should like to 


show him something really American be- 


fore he goes home. There’s nothing 
American. left in society !’’ 

‘‘You forget the American woman,” 
suggested the gentleman. ‘‘Sheis always 
American, and she is always in society.”’ 

« Yes,’’ returned our hostess, with a 
thoughtful air, ‘‘you’re quite right in 
that. One always meets more women 
than men in Society. But it’s because 
the men are so lazy, and so comfortable at 
their clubs, they won’t go. They enjoy 
themselves well enough in society after 
they get there, as I tell my husband, 
when he grumbles over having to dress.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘a great 
many things, the day-time things, we 
really can’t come to, because we don’t be- 
long to the aristocratic class, as you ladies 
do, and we are busy down town. But I 
don't think we are reluctant about dinner; 
and the young fellows are nearly always 
willing to go to a ball, if the supper’s 
good, and it’s a house where they don’t 
feel obliged to dance. But what do you 
think, Mr. Homos?”’ he asked. «How 
does your observation coincide with my 
experience ?”’ 
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I answered that I hardly felt myself 
qualified to speak, for though I had as- 
sisted at the different kinds of society 
rites he had mentioned, thanks to the 
generous hospitality of my friends in New 
York, I only knew the English functions 
from a very brief stay in England on my 
way here, and from what I had read of 
them in English fiction, and in the rela- 
tions of our emissaries. He inquired into 
our emissary system, and the company 
appeared greatly interested in such ac- 
count of it as I could briefly give. 

«« Well,” he said, «‘ that would do while 
you kept to yourselves; but now that 
your country is opened to the plutocratic 
world, your public documents will be apt 
to come back to the countries your emis- 
saries have visited, and make trouble. 
The first thing you know some of our 
bright reporters will get onto one of your 
emissaries, and interview him, and then 
we shall get what you think of us at first 
hands. By the way, have you seen any 
of those primitive social delights which 
Mrs. Makely regrets so much?”’ 

‘‘I?’’ our hostess protested. But, then, 
she perceived that he was joking, and she 
let me answer. 

I said that I had seen them nearly all, 
during the past year, in New England 
and in the West, but they appeared to 
me inalienably of the simpler life of the 
country, and that I was not surprised 
they should not have found an evolu- 
tion in the more artificial society of the 
cities. 

«T see,’? he returned, «that you re- 
serve your opinion of our more artificial 
society ; but you may be sure that our re- 
porters will get it out of you yet, before 
you leave us.” 

‘©Those horrid reporters 
ladies irrelevantly sighed. 

The gentleman resumed: ‘In the 
meantime, I don’t mind saying how it 
strikes me. I think you are quite right 
about the indigenous American things be- 
ing adapted only to the simpler life of the 
country and the small towns. It is so 
everywhere. As soon as people become 
at all refined, they look down upon what 
is theirown as something vulgar. But 
it is peculiarly so with us. We have 
nothing national that is not connected 
with the life of work, and when we begin 
to live the life of pleasure, we must hor- 
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one of the 
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row from the people abroad, who have al- 
ways lived the life of pleasure.”’ 

«« Mr. Homos, you know,”’ Mrs. Makely 
explained for me, as if this were the apt- 
est moment, ‘thinks we all ought to 
work. He thinks we oughtn’t to have 
any servants.”’ 

‘«©Oh, no, dear lady,’’ I put in. «I 
don’t think that of you, as youave. None 
of you could see more plainly than I do, 
that in your conditions you must have 
servants, and that you cannot possibly 
work, unless poverty obliges you.”’ 

The other ladies had turned upon me 
with surprise and horror at Mrs. Makely’s 
words, but they now apparently relented, 
as if I had fully redeemed myself from 
the charge made against me. Mrs. 
Strange alone seemed to have found 
nothing monstrous in my supposed posi- 
tion. ‘*Sometimes,’’ she said, ‘«‘I wish 
we had to work, all of us, and that we 
could be freed from our servile bondage 
to servants.”’ 

Several of the ladies admitted that it 
was the greatest slavery in the world, and 
that it would be comparative luxury to do 
one’s own work. But they all asked, in 
one form or another, what were they to 
do, and Mrs. Strange owned that she did 
not know. The facetious gentleman asked 
me how the ladies did in Altruria, and 
when I told them, as well as I could, they 
were, of course, very civil about it, but I 
could see that they all thought it impos- 
sible, or, if not impossible, then ridiculous. 
I did not feel bound to defend our cus- 
toms, and I knew very well that each 
woman there was imagining herself in 
our conditions with the curse of her pluto- 
cratic tradition still upon her. They could 
not do otherwise, any of them, and they 
seemed to get tired of such effort as they 
did make. 

Mrs. Makely rose, and the other ladies 
rose with her, for the Americans follow 
the English custom in letting the men re- 
main at table after the women have left. 
But’ on this occasion I found it varied, by 
. pretty touch from the French custom, 
ind the men, instead of merely standing 
up while the women filed out, gave each 
his arm, as far as the drawing-room, to 

he lady he had brought in to dinner. 
Chen we went back, and what is the 
leasantest part of the dinner to most 
nen began for us. 
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I must say, to the credit of the Amer- 
icans, that although the eating and drink- 
ing among them appear gross enough to 
an Altrurian, you are not often revolted 
by the coarse stories which the English 
tell as soon as the ladies have left them. 
If it is a men’s dinner, or more especially 
a men’s supper, these stories are pretty 
sure to follow the coffee ; but when there 
have been women at the board, some 
sense of their presence seems to linger in 
the more delicate American nerves, and 
the indulgence is limited to two or three 
things off color, as the phrase is here, told 
with anxious glances at the drawing-room 
doors, to see if they are fast shut. 

I do not remember just what brought 
the talk back from these primrose paths, 
to that question of American society 
forms, but presently some one said he be- 
lieved the church sociable was the thing 
in most towns beyond the apple-bee and 
sugar-party stage, and this opened the in- 
quiry as to how far the church still 
formed the social life of the people in 
cities. Some one suggested that in Brook- 
lyn it formed it altogether, and then they 
laughed, for Brooklyn is always a joke 
with the New Yorkers; I do not know 
exactly why, except that this vast city is 
so largely a suburb, and that it has a 
great number of churches, and is com- 
paratively cheap. Then another told 
of a lady who had come to New York 
(he admitted, twenty years ago,) and was 
very lonely, as she had no letters, until 
she joined a church. This at once brought 
her a general acquaintance, and she began 
to find herself in society ; but as soon as 
she did so, she joined a more exclusive 
church where they took no notice of 
strangers. They all laughed at that bit of 
human nature, as they called it, and they 
philosophized the relation of women to 
society as a purely business relation. The 
talk ranged to the mutable character of 
society, and how people got into it, and 
were of it, and how it was very different 
from what it once was, except that with 
women it was always business. They 
spoke of certain new rich people with 
affected contempt; but I could see that 
they were each proud of knowing such 
millionaires as they could claim for ac- 
quaintance, though they pretended to 
make fun of the number of men-ser- 
vants you had to run the gauntlet of in 
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their houses before you could get to your 
hostess. 

One of my commensals said he had no- 
ticed that I took little or no wine, and 
when I said that we seldom drank it in 
Altruria, he answered that he did not 
think I could make that go in America, 
if I meant todine much. « Dining, you 
know, means overeating,’’ he explained, 
‘sand if you wish to overeat, you must 
overdrink. I venture to say that you 
will pass a worse night than any of us, 
Mr. Homos, and that you will be sorrier 
to-morrow than I shall.’’ They were all 
smoking, and I confess that their tobacco 
was secretly such an affliction to me that 
I was at one moment in doubt whether I 
should take a cigar myself, or ask leave 
to join the ladies. 

The gentleman who had talked so much 
already said: +‘ Well, I don’t mind dining 
so much, especially with Makely, here, 
but I do object to supping, as I have to 
do now and then, in the way of pleasure. 
Last Saturday night I sat down at eleven 
o'clock to blue-point oysters, consommé 
soup, stewed terrapin — yours was very 
good, Makely; I wish I had taken more 
of it—lamb chops with peas, redhead 
duck with celery mayonnaise, Nesselrode 
pudding, fruit, cheese, and coffee, with 
sausages, caviare, radishes, celery, and 
olives interspersed wildly, and drinkables 
and smokables ad libitum; and I can as- 
sure you that I felt very devout when I 
woke up after churchtime in the morn- 
ing. It is this turning night into day 
that is killing us. We men, who have 
to go to business the next morning, ought 
to strike, and say we won’t goto anything 
later than eight o’clock dinner.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, then the women would insist 
upon our making it four o'clock tea,” 
said another. 

Our host seemed to be reminded of 
something by the mention of the women, 
and he said, after a glance round at-the 
state of the different cigars, ‘Shall we 
join the ladies ?”’ 

One of the men-servants had evidently 
been waiting for this question. He held 
the door open, and we all filed into the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Makely hailed me with, « Ah, Mr. 
Homos, I'm so glad you’ve come! We 
poor women have been having the most 
dismal time !’’ 
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‘‘Honestly,’’ asked the funny gentle- 
man, ‘‘don’t you always, without us?”’ 

“Yes, but this has been worse than 
usual. Mrs. Strange has been asking us 
how many people we supposed there were 
in this city, within five minutes’ walk of 
us, who had no dinner to-day. Do you 
call that kind?”’ 

«A little more than kin, and less than 
kind, perhaps,’’ the gentleman suggested. 
‘«But what does she propose to do about 
i?" 

He turned toward Mrs. Strange, who 
answered, ‘Nothing. What does any 
one propose to do about it?’”’ 

‘Then, why do you think about it?" 

‘I don’t. It thinks about itself. Do 
you know that poem of Longfellow’s, 
‘The Challenge’ ?”’ 

‘«No, I never heard of it.”’ 

“Well, it begins in his sweet old 
way, about some Spanish king, who was 
killed before a city he was besieging, 
and one of his knights sallies out of 
the camp, and challenges the people of 
the city, the living and the dead, as trai- 
tors. Then the poet breaks off, apropos 
de rien: 


‘ There is a greater army 
That besets us round with strife, 
A unumberless, starving army, 
At all the gates of life. 
The poverty-stricken millions 
Who challenge our wine and bread, 
And impeach us all for traitors, 
Both the living and the dead. 
And whenever I sit at the banquet, 
Where the feast and song are high, 
Amid the mirth and the music 
I can hear that fearful cry. 
And hollow and haggard faces 
Look into the lighted hall, 
And wasted hands are extended 
To catch the crumbs that fall. 
For within there is light and plenty, 
And odors fill the air; 
But without there is cold and darkness, 
And hunger and despair. 
And there, in.the camp of famine, 
In wind and cold and rain, 
Christ, the great Lord of the Army, 
Lies dead upon the plain.’ ” 


“Ah,” said the facetious gentleman, 


‘that is fine! We really forget how fine 
Longfellow was. It is so pleasant to hear 
you quoting poetry, Mrs. Strange. That 
sort of thing has almost gone out; and 
it’s a pity.” 

A. Homos. 
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A PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR GORDON ROSE. 


“HE was the flower of fin de siécle 
N civilization. Yet there was some- 
thing about her that made her best friends 
speak of her as ‘‘queer.’’ Once, when 
out walking with her nurse, she had 
whirled and flung herself madly into 
that nurse’s arms at sight of a well- 


dressed young woman passing by, and 
had shrieked : 
‘« Don't let Mrs. Bolton take me! Don’t 


let Mrs. Bolton take me! 
mother once !”’ 

Now, as the name Bolton was unknown 
to the nurse, and as she had never seen 
the lady in question before, that astute 
female immediately recognized something 
mysteriously suggestive in the action of 
the child. Visionsofchangelings, plebeian 
babies substituted for aristocratic heirs in 
the cradle; of hidden crimes and ghastly 
family secrets, coursed darkly through an 
imagination inflamed by the perusal of 
«penny dreadfuls *’ in the intervals when 
the Princess Paulina deigned to sleep. So 
that by the time she had conveyed her 
precious charge, shrieking, back to the 
family mansion of the DeBurgh Smiths, 
the incident had gained added features of 
mystery and dramatic interest. These 
were retailed with gusto, and the child, 
listening with open ears and a new sense 
of her own astonishing peculiarities, on 
being questioned, asserted calmly that 
Mrs. Bolton was once her mother, and had 
ill-treated her, so that she had run away 
to her present mother. 


She was my 


That mother, being an ordinary, every- 
day, and very charming personage, and 
having a very clear memory of all that 
had attended the entrance of the Princess 
Paulina into this world of woe, assured 
her on the spot that, if she did not check 
her very evident passion for fibbing, in 
spite of all modern ideas on the subject 
of corporeal punishment, she would feel 
it her bounden duty to give her a plain, 
old-fashioned spanking! So, for the pres- 
ent, the Princess Paulina held her peace. 

But there was a member of the DeBurgh 
Smith family much given tooccult studies, 
and for her the maid’s thrilling tale held 
a deeper significance. Privately, she ques- 
tioned the child as to her memories and 
sensations. As privately, she conveyed 
all these, well garnished, to her familiars, 
and in process of time the Princess Pau- 
lina became an object of deep interest in a 
certain circle of enthusiastic Searchers 
after Truth. Year by year the story grew, 
until it had reached surprising dimen- 
sions. So that, one day, when a member 
of the Society for Psychical Research 
called socially upon the Student of Oc- 
cultism, and the ten-year-old child was 
summoned, her mother was astonished to 
hearrher tell the following tale : 

‘‘Mrs. Bolton was my mother. I had 
another father, too, named Mr. Bolton. 
We lived in a beautiful house, where there 
were many trees about. There was a 
bridge, and I used to go fishing there with 
a boy. One day, Mrs. Bolton got angry 
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with me and struck me, and then she 
threw me on the bed. And my other 
father came in and asked what was the 
matter. And Mrs. Bolton said that I was 
dead. And I was dead. And I got up 
out of myself, and ran and ran and ran 
and ran until I came to /Azs mother.”’ 

‘‘ Astonishing, indeed!’’ asseverated 
the member of the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

«« And when you ‘got up out of’ your- 
self,’’ questioned the Student of Occult- 
ism, with beaming eyes, ‘‘did you lie 
there on the bed, as well as ‘run and 
run’?”’ 

“Oh, yes. 7Zhis part of me stayed 
there,’’ said the child, patting her plump 
chest with both hands ; «‘ but the AZ/e that 
is inside got out and ran and ran !”’ 

The member of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research and the Student of Oc- 
cultism shook each other by both hands, 
with radiant faces, while Mrs. DeBurgh 
Smith sat frowning by. 

‘« Found at last! Oh! This wonderful 
century ! You see, we are nearing the end 
of the cycle! Can we need any other 
demonstration than this? Karma be 
praised! What further proof can be need- 
ed, even by the closed and darkened mind, 
of the truth of the wonderful doctrine of 
reincarnation ?”’ 

The member of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research seated himself, with note- 
book and pencil, and turned to the child 
with a whole volume of questions on 
his lips. Then Mrs. DeBurgh Smith 
arose in her might, and remarked that she 
refused absolutely to allow her only child 
to be made the subject of any psychical 
experiments whatever, and forthwith re- 
moved the little girl to her own apart- 
ment, where she remained until the gen- 
tleman from London had taken his de- 
parture. 

It was too bad—the entire circle of 
Searchers after Truth averred—that Mrs. 
DeBurgh Smith should, in this purely 
selfish manner, obstruct the advance of 
that glorious doctrine into the darkened 
minds of men, especially, as it was 4fter- 
ward discovered,—though through what 
channel nevertranspired,—that the gentle- 
man from London was acquainted with 
just such people as Mr. and Mrs. Bolton 
in England, who had lost their only child, 
a little girl, in a very sudden way, about 
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ten years before; also, that he had often 
seen just such a bridge and just such a 
boy! Thus, if any further confirmation 
of the child’s wonderful story could be 
needed than the inner witness, such con- 
firmation was to be had from a most rep- 
utable source. But, they all agreed, it 
was just such dense materialists as the 
charming Mrs. DeBurgh Smith who hin- 
dered the spread of Truth! 

It was under the fostering care of this 
dense materialist that Paulina grew to 
womanhood, and became, even in her 
physical presentment, so rare and deli- 
cately lofty a creature as to merit the con- 
tinuance, among her later acquaintances, 
of the sobriquet of her childhood: The 
Princess Paulina. 

Tall, and slender as a young sycamore, 
with a skin which had never been suffered 
to lose for one day its infantile purity and 
velvet softness, and a figure made lithe 
and perfect by every judicious exercise 
known to the most advanced professor of 
physical culture, with lips as pure and 
sweet as perfect health and lofty thoughts 
could make them, it was only needed that 
she should add to these charms a small 
nose of the Grecian style of architecture, 
hair as fine and soft and vigorous as 
though the Sutherland sisters had pre- 
sided over its astral, hands and feet in 
the prevailing fashion of the day, slender 
and symmetrical and not too small, and a 
pair of mystical gray eyes, with lashes 
of midnight darkness and extraordinary 
length, for her to produce a profound sen- 
sation wherever she appeared. Had she 
not, however, supplemented these evanes- 
cent attractions by others far more singu- 
lar and enduring, this story would never 
have been written. 

In spite of the sodden stupidity and ob- 
stinacy characteristic of such conventional 
natures as that of Mrs. DeBurgh Smith, 
the Searchers after Truth had been enabled 
to keep a watchful eye upon Paulina 
through that one relative to whom a 
gleam of the true light had been vouch- 
safed. So that Paulina was still regarded 
by them as under the special care of the 
White Brotherhood,—a being of rare 
psychic powers, through whom they hoped 
for great results. She was secretly ad- 
mitted to their ranks, and became an 
earnest student, and, later, an expounder 
of great mysteries. While still at school, 
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“A LITTLE DISCONCERTING TO A PLAIN, 


Drawn by F. 


she contented herself with such minor 
manifestations of psychic power as the 
“willing game,’’ or hypnotic experiments 
in all their varying phases. These gave 
her great prestige among her comrades, 
who, one and all, adored her and, as has 
been already said, agreed that she was 
‘* queer.”’ 

But unconscious association of ideas, or 
a subjective memory of that promised 
spanking, caused her to conceal all this 
from the knowledge of that misguided 
woman of fashion, her mother. Only 
when quite emancipated from school life, 
ind after making a successful début into 
society, and having established herself, 
fter the fashion of the day, in «girl 
bachelor’? quarters in that mother’s 
house, did she venture to speak openly of 
ier occult studies, and to invite her 
riends to witness psychometric readings 
nd other extraordinary phenomena. 

When Mrs. DeBurgh Smith fully com- 
rehended that her daughter was quite in 
ne with one of the fashionable fads of 
he day, she withdrew any active opposi- 


—-_—— 


EVERY-DAY YOUNG 


MAN OF FASHION."’ 


tion to this determined course, and ex- 
tended no more authority over her attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Searchers 
after Truth than if these meetings had 
been of the usual, purely innocuous lit- 
erary character. Had she guessed that, 
in company with the occult student, 
Paulina had actually attended spiritual- 
istic séances, and there had sounded « ‘ 
the heights and depths of slate-writings 
spirit-rappings, table-tippings, material- 
izations, levitation, and other phenomena, 
there is no telling what she would have 
done. But Paulina had now given all 
that up. She had passed on to a higher 
plane. Disgusted with the fraudulent 
practices by which the ordinary medium 
endeavors to explain and supplement the 
powers which he does not understand 
sufficiently to control, she now turned 
her attention to the deeper mysteries of 
the Wisdom Religion, and refused longer 
to use her mysterious powers for the edi- 
fication or amusement of the common 
herd. 

Princess Paulina was a very wonderful 
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personage, no doubt, but she could no 
more help being pretty and bewitching 
than she could help breathing. Some- 
times she did try to stop breathing, in 
her attempts at Yogi practice, but she 
generally found that her corsets interfered 
with these experiments. As she often 
admitted, she was advanced spiritually, 
but not advanced sufficiently to give up 
corsets and to wear divided skirts. In 
like manner, when she found herself sur- 
rounded with ardent and very unspiritual 
young men, who loved tennis, and danc- 
ing, and pretty girls, and cigarettes, and 
foot-ball, and cricket, and who interfered 
materially with serious studies, she often 
thought that she would really like to stop 
being pretty. This was just as difficult to 
her, however, as Yogi practice, so that, on 
the whole, she concluded that, as this un- 
fortunate physical beauty concerned only 
her present brief incarnation, she might 
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very well bear with its disadvantages to 
the end. 

She found these perpetual young men 
very much in the way of her study of deep 
philosophies. They were such plain, 
transparent, comprehensible creatures 
that they were beneath the curiosity of a 
philosopher and mystic. And they were 
so gross! she often complained to the 
occult relative. They were so absorbed 
in oyster stews, and Loie Fuller, and base- 
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ball matches; would grow so excited over 
race-horses, and the doings of the Valky- 
rie and the Vigilant, and the domestic ar- 
rangements of visiting nobility! They 
had such horrid jokes among themselves, 
and she was given to understand that 
they really enjoyed improper stories. For 
her part, she looked ever for the man of 
men, who had some inner consciousness 
of the higher life, and if she was obliged 
to marry, she would like to marry a man 
like the great Neo-Platonist Plotinus, who 
was so modest that ‘he blushed to think 
he had a body.’’ This made even the 
occult relative, who was forty-five and 
unmarried, give a surreptitious smile. 
Thus it was that, while young men at 
first thronged about the new beauty by 
the score, they gradually began to drop 
away, and, where they had spoken of her 
as ‘‘ bewitching,’’ they began to whisper 
that she was a ‘‘witch.’”’ It was a little 
disconcerting to a 
plain, every-day 
young man of fash- 
ion to have Paulina 
transfix him with 
her searching eyes 
and say: ‘‘I can tell 
you where you were 
last night, or this 
day week before last. 
I can see what you 
have in your pocket. 
I can see what you 
have in your heart. 
Ican read, asin an 
open book, the in- 
most impulse of 
your soul,”’ 
Naturally, the 
young man would 
at first be staggered, 
and feel an ardent 
desire to escape. On 
second thought he 
would, with much bravado, request her 
to give her facts, her information, and her 
authority. Now, what was such a plain, 
ordinary young man to do when, in reply, 
she would smile inscrutably with her 
mystical eyes, and refuse to say any more. 
Then he would hotly enquire for her 
proofs as to the powers she claimed, 
whereupon she would softly utter the fol- 
lowing enigmatical words: 
‘«« They who know require no proof, and 
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they who cannot comprehend, deserve 
none.”’ 

‘« Well, who in the devil are ‘ they who 
know’ ?”’ one young manso far forgot him- 
self as to enquire, whereupon he was sum- 
marily and permanently cut off from the 
light of Paulina’s presence. 

In any argument, she would gently re- 
mind her opponent that it was, of course, 
impossible for her to convince him, as, 
being on an altogether lower plane of 
consciousness, he could not spiritually 
cognize the standpoint from which she 
reasoned. 

All this was maddening to the average, 
college-bred young men, who considered 
themselves up in logic and philosophy, 
and ‘all that.’’ They would confide 
their difficulties to each other, and retail 
the unbelievable things Paulina had calm- 
ly asserted, ending, alas! by dubbing her 
noble philosophies, and her wonderful 
logic, and her occult consciousness of 
things unknowable, ‘tommy rot.”’ 

And so, in spite of her lovely eyes and 
her carefully cherished charms, in spite 
of the perfection with which she danced 
and dressed, and the innocent nature 
which peeped out from all these cultured 
graces, Paulina’s suitors began to fall 
away. This did not disturb Paulina in 
the least. She was busy perfecting her 
chain of memory of past incarnations, of 
which in her childhood she had already 
held the first link. She was assured by 
the Searchers that her wonderful occult 
knowledge could only result from deep 
researches in some former incarnation. 
One ordinary human life, however pro- 
longed, could not suffice for that compre- 
hension of certain inner mysteries which 
she had evinced, even had that life be- 
longed to a grandame of ninety years in- 
stead of to a beautiful child of eighteen. 
The fact that she so comprehended these 
mysteries furnished in itself an incontro- 
vertible proof of reincarnation. 

Of a surety, she had delved into the 
problems of eternity before the age of 
materialism had dawned, even before this 
fourth round and fifth race of this especial 
Manvantara. 

She had lately spent much time in soli- 
tary meditation, and had exerted herself 
much in attaintng that concentration 
without which no psychic powers can 
properly expand. She could now, in her 
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extraordinary little apartment, all hung 
about with symbols and strange Eastern 
devices, close her eyes and cut off all ob- 
jective consciousness, and distinctly re- 
call that little episode of Mrs. Bolton, and 
every detail of the bridge and the boy. 
Nay, she had gone far beyond that and, 
in her solitary musings, could evoke from 
the past link after link of that great chain, 
until she stood on the banks of the Nile. 
Oh, how clear those vast pyramids shone 
in the hot Egyptian sunlight! And she, 
a princess of the sixth dynasty, swarthy 
and beautiful, searched even then for hid- 
den Truth back in an almost inconceivable 
antiquity of earthly time. Even then, she 
had been a marked being, a something 
rare and strange. It was she whose earth- 
ly shell had been laid in the pyramid of 
Gizeh, in the sepulchre of Mycerinus,- 
when to her physical ear the rustle of 
the acacia and the sound of the lute were 
hushed forever. 

In most of these reincarnations, Paulina 
had been able to follow a double chain— 
that of her own soul, and that of the boy 
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with whom she had played in England. 
Here she had lost the thread. Further 
she could not go. A shadowy memory 
of something eluded her. The boy—where 
did the link break? He was there, at her 
feet, where she loved to see him, in that 
strange, beautiful Lotus land. He was 
her brother there, the brother whose mur- 
der she had avenged. But behind? What 
was behind? Where was he? Where was 
she? 

She looked for hours in the great rock- 
crystal that swung by a chain of gold 
from the ceiling. She sought the dark 
depths of her magic mirror in vain. The 
pyramids, the banks of the Nile, the flut- 
tering wing of the sacred Ibis, the creep- 
ing trionyx, the deadly cerastes, her 
swarthy slaves, the boy himself—all, all 
were there ; but that was all. 

Mrs. DeBurgh Smith was. beginning to 
look upon her beautiful daughter with 
eyes of prescient despair, and contem- 
plating the necessity of interference with 
these injurious occult studies, when a 
new element came into Paulina’s life, and 
a new hope dawned for her mother. This 
hope was materialized in the person of 
Mr. Herbert Percy Byron, a young gentle- 
man of good family, good character, for- 
tune, and education, who had just com- 
pleted his career at Oxford, and had re- 
turned to his native land to build up his 
American life on the correct English de- 
sign. Of course, that would not last 
long. Mr. Herbert Perey Byron was really 
a very good fellow, if he did not turn 
up his trousers, and affect what Paulina 
called «‘the brutal English manner.”’ 

Like his forerunners, he became im- 
mediately fascinated by Paulina’s grave 

-smile and radiant personality. But, un- 
like them, he did not learn to fear her. 
And if, at first, the rapt look of her mys- 
tical eyes struck him as ‘<a trifle affected, 
don’t you know ?”’ he soon regarded it as 
only a charming peculiarity. Indeed, to 
him, Paulina’s perfections were such that 
she invariably bettered what was done, 
and, like Florizel, if she danced, he would 
have her ‘do it ever,’’ and even if she 
‘talked through her hat,’’ in the irrev- 
erent parlance he sometimes permitted 
himself, that, too, in time appeared only 
in keeping with her charming individ- 
uality. 

When Paulina first heard this young 
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man’s name it appeared to please her. 
There seemed for her some singular sig- 
nificance about it. She turned upon her 
mother a gentle gleam of pleasure, and 
then murmured to the occult relative: 
««H. P. B.’ How delightful !”’ 

In the young man himself she was dis- 
tinctly disappointed, but she bore with 
singular meekness his ignorant tirades 
against her most cherished beliefs. To 
be sure, it was rather the meekness of one 
who pities a delusion which she foresees 
may yet be cured, than of one who sub- 
mits. Such, however, as it was, it was a 
meekness which caused her mother to 
marvel. Onceshe was actually persuaded 
to accompany Mr. Byron to one of those 
nests of false doctrines, man-made delu- 
sions and superstitions—an Episcopal 
church, but they fell out so violently on 
the way home that they did not speak for 
months. Paulina occupied herself more 
than ever with her deep studies, but she 
seemed to her mother somewhat pale and 
grave. There was a secret hope in that 
mother’s breast that she might be like 
other people after all, if the right chord 
were touched, and might, in course of 
time, come to share the common griefs 
and joys which make up human life for 
ordinary folk. 

By and by, at one of the evening par- 
ties of merely conventional people, which 
Paulina abhorred, Mr. Byron approached 
her and formally begged permission to 
call the following day. They had reached 
a point before their quarrel when Paulina 
had deigned to call him Percy, ostensibly 
on account of some traditional friendship 
between their mothers, and now his heart 
glowed because she looked up with a 
friendly smile and said: «‘ Why, Percy, it 
is a new thing for you to require permis- 
sion to call. Certainly, come, by all 
means, and I shall show you my den, 
where I only take my most particular 
friends.”’ 

In describing this visit afterwards to 
his most especial chum, Percy used ex- 
pletives not permissible in polite society, 
and stamped and raved about his luxu- 
tious bachelor apartments, ‘‘ as though,” 
—as his friend picturesquely put it,—<« all 
sheol had broke loose! ’’ 

‘Why do I care for the witch?”’ 
groaned Percy, as others had groaned be- 
fore. ‘‘She has no more soul than an 
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oyster, and no more religion than—than 
you have!’’ the poor boy ejaculated, seek- 
ing the strongest comparison possible. 
Herbert Percy cherished still the hoary 
and poetic conceit that «a woman with- 
out piety is as the flower without per- 
fume. ’’ 

‘««She is so absorbed in this esoteric, 
Buddhistic, occult, cursed business that 
she cannot see one inch beyond her nose 
in ordinary affairs! A man does not 


want a sorceress, he wants a good, loving, 
sensible woman !’’ 

« Right you are!’’ ejaculated that most 
“That’s just what / 


dense of friends. 
say. PaulinaSmith 
will be an old maid 
yet. The man does- 
n't live who would 
put up with all 
that nonsense in a 
wife |”? 

In return, Percy 
growled like a mas- 
tift Cll thank 
you to put a handle 
to Miss DeBurgh 
Smith’s name, if 
you w7ll talk about 
her! You are about 
as capable of under- 
standing a woman 
like that as my 
foot!’ shaking 
that member threat- 
eningly. «If you 
are going to be such 
a superlative ass— 
get out !”’ 

Left alone, he sat 
and pondered. Yes, 
she was most cer- 
tainly a witch. 

Paulina had at last reached the point 
of discarding corsets. Now, she wore 
most seductive draperies of clinging East- 
ern fabrics, swathing her lovely body 
from throat to heel, yet revealing unex- 
pected glimpses, now of a slender arm, 
bare to the shoulder, save for some antique 
rracelet of coins, or a red gold serpent 
vith gleaming emerald eyes; and now 
f a sandalled, silken foot whose instep 
Percy would give the world to kiss. 

Thus she had appeared the night before, 

er sleek, modern head rising on its 
ounded throat from a gown of dull yel- 
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THAT’S JUST WHAT I say.’”’ 
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low, embroidered with a design of lotus- 
leaves and sacred asps. A silver lamp 
had swung in a pale radiance near the 
door, distilling sweet odors and a rising 
vapor as it burned. There was a vague 
screen beyond her which seemed vaguer 
and queerer the more he looked at it, and 
there was a general hushed air of mys- 
tery and illusion about the semi-darkened 
apartment, and about Paulina herself, 
which disturbed and angered the young 
man, even while it beguiled his fancy. 

All her talk was of this great religion 
which embraced all other religions, this 
science which contradicted no instincts 
of the heart, this 
philosophy which 
explained all prob- 
lems of life and nat- 
ureand the great be- 
yond; of the broth- 
erhood of man, and 
of that coming day 
when love should 
permeate the uni- 
verse, when man 
should consciously 
recall each link in 
that great chain, 
both ends of which 
are centered in the 
Unspeakable One 
whose name is Om, 
and all should real- 
ize that each man's 
Karma is of hisown 
creation. Guided 
by a knowledge of 
these truths, hu- 
manity should 
march on gladly 
and consciously 
along that path of 
spiritual evolution which— 

«*Well?’’ asked Percy, as 
paused, «‘ Whither does it lead? ’’ 

What he really meant was: where do 7 
come in, in this ingenious scheme? but 
he did not dare to say this. 

‘‘So far as we can penetrate the mys- 
tery,’’ the girl replied, «‘ toa re-absorption 
in the Divine Essence, to be in-breathed, 
for one whole Manvantara, Percy, is but 
an out-breathing and an in-breathing of 
Brahm !"’ 

‘‘Then there does come a point,’’ per- 
sisted this foolish young man, ‘‘ when 
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you simply don’t know what next. Even 
the Searchers find a blank wall at last! 
I thought so!”’ 

‘‘ Not at all! cried the young priestess, 
with her cheeks aglow. ‘‘ What more 
glorious destiny can be conceived than to 
be in-drawn to the Original First Cause? 
And that is all we know, but we know 
there is more beyond.”’ 

«‘T don’t see it,’’ Percy declared stub- 
bornly. ‘‘Atany rate, I am not concerned 
in what may happen billions of zeons of 
ages hence. It is the present that inter- 
ests me. I love you. Will you marry 
me?’’ 


Drawn by F. O. Small 
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Never was it better said, or in a more 
manly fashion. Never had it been said 
in a manner better calculated to awaken 
the scorn and wrath and pitying disdain 
of this young apostle of a new faith. And 
yet she said never a word. As Percy 
watched her, she withdrew her face into 
the shadow, and it seemed to him that 
she was very pale. Her eyes seemed to 
scintillate like the emerald eyes of the 
serpent on her arm. She looked above 
and beyond him, off into the perfumed 
vapor arising from the silver lamp. 
Through this, and far, far beyond the 
walls of the room she seemed to look, and 
her voice had a poignant sweetness when 
she spoke. 
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‘I see it, at last,’’ she said. «Far 
back, before the pyramids were builded- 
before history began—I was there! When 
the gods governed Egypt, and the sweet 
god Horus, beloved of the sun, and mystic 
child of the ark, sat on his throne be- 
tween the lions, with his finger on his 
lip, I—and you, too,—Oh!’’ she cried 
suddenly, in a sharp tone of pain and in 
credulity. «‘No—no. Master! Master! 
Guru, beloved, drop the veil! I cannot 
bear it !’’ 

Percy shook her rudely by the arm. 
He said afterwards that he was afraid 
that she would faint or keel over in hys 
terics. Then he picked her up and laid 
her on the divan, and looked about for 
water. Before he was driven to the des- 
perate expedient of using ink or muci- 
lage, she spoke gently to him out of 
the shadow, in her natural tone of voice. 

‘It is quite impossible, Percy. What 
you desire would be monstrous.”’ 

Then there was silence. The young 
man’s brain seemed to reel. The misty 
vapors from the lamp filled the room 
with a compelling fragrance, and some- 
thing moved behind the screen, with a 
most blood-curdling «‘ Flop !’’ 

It was only Paulina’s sacred Ibis, stir- 
ring its awkward, heavy body on its thin, 
spidery legs ; but this he could not know. 
Then he became aware that, from the 
mass of dull yellow draperies on the di- 
van, not only the jewelled asps and silken 
lotus-leaves were shining up at him, but 
also a pair of glowing eyes. He dropped 
on his knees beside her, and took her 
slender hand in his. 

‘Oh, my dear,’’ he said, as though he 
were talking to any ordinary woman, 
‘‘don’t say it is impossible! Is it + mon- 
strous,’ because you are so sweet and so 
far above me? Is it because I am such a 
good-for-nothing fellow?”’ 

Paulina withdrew her hand, and let her 
wonderful eyes rest on his. 

‘No, it is not that,’’ she said. 

‘‘Well, why?’’ he persisted. Surely, 
she, too, must feel the strong attraction 
that knit his very soul to hers. 

Paulina gathered up-her voluminous 
draperies, and rose to her feet. 

‘«‘Percy,’”’ she said, hesitating. «I did 
think it possible—I really did. But it is 
quite out of the question. I know more 
than I did. Something was revealed to 
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me just now. Ah, Percy—’’ Tears that 
seemed to him divine filled her sweet 
eyes, and she turned her head away. 
«« Do you not know that I, too, suffer? I 
am only human. All who elect to tread 
high paths and to overcome,—to eat of 
the hidden manna and to wear the white 
stone of the initiate,—»uzs¢ suffer! There 
is an occult reason why we are drawn to- 
gether, but there is also a reason—no, I 
do not think the reason is exactly occult 
—why—I—cannot—(sob)—cannot marry 
you !”’ 

It maddened him to see her cry. 

«Whom do you call ‘Master’?’’ he 
asked roughly, in the very extremity of 
his tenderness. «‘ Are you going to let this 
mysterious, imaginary, ridiculous Guru 
of yours stand between us—between ws, 
Paulina, whom God made for each other ? 
Oh, my dear, drop all this business, and 
marry me! Won’t you give me some hope, 
however far off, some sweet hope that it 
may all come right some day ?”’ 

Paulina turned her moist and innocent 
eyes upon him, shining with a sudden 
radiance. 

«Ah, yes!’’ she said, extending one 
slender hand. «‘ Yes, Percy. When Man- 
vantara after Manvantara shall have 
passed, when this earth shall have gone 
through many, many rounds, and many, 
many other races shall have been evolved 
from this—then, Percy, perhaps—"’ 


* * * 


And this is why the young 
man cursed her for a witch, 
as he sat alone, and once 
more lived through that dis- 
appointing evening. 

He threw aside his ciga- 
rette, took down a short pipe 
and smoked it dejectedly. 
Truly, she was a witch! 
What else could account for 
the electric thrill of mad de- 
light which had penetrated 
every fiber of his frame in 
that brief moment when he 
iad held her hand in his? 

By and by, he gloomed 
himself to bed, and fell into 
the sleep of youth and good 
ligestion. 

How long he slept, he knew 
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not. But he was awakened (so it seemed) 
by avery penetrating perfume. It remind- 
ed him, somehow, of the fragrance emanat- 
ing from that silverlamp. He opened his 
eyes, and then he saw that the room was 
no longer dark, as it had been when he 
fell asleep. A pale and column-like radi- 
ance depended from the ceiling. He 
rubbed his eyes—for the shining vapor 
seemed like the vapor arising from that 
silver lamp. Curling, smoke-like wreaths 
began to stir in this formless radiance, 
and from these were evolved whirling 
masses of thread-like lines, which, in 
turn, settled into the semblance of a hu- 
man form. When it began to dawn upon 
him that this silvery semblance was her- 
self—Paulina—he said to himself comfort- 
ably: «It is a dream,’’ and composed 
himself to regard the vision without any 
undue emotion of wonder. Just as he 
had seen her last, she finally stood there, 
in her yellow gown. Only now the asps 
kept up a constant procession among the 
lotus-leaves, writhing, crawling, eternally 
moving in and out and round and round, 
until she seemed an embodied, symbolic 
Nature, compounded of fire, and cloud, 
and flower, and leaf, and ever evolving 
sentient life. 

Then she spoke. 

‘«« Brother of my soul,’’ she said, in that 
voice of piercing sweetness, ‘‘ awake to a 
knowledge of your sodden ignorance! I, 
who am but an humble Chela, only ar- 
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rived at any consciousness in this, my 
present incarnation, beseech you to open 
your heart to the Great Ones who are 
ready to aid, at the first motion of an 
awakened soul. Born under the same 
star, we are linked by the immutable de- 
cree of Karma. Delay me not in the path 
I have chosen! But before we both pass 
on to the rest of Devachan, rise to a 
higher plane of consciousness. Take at 
least one step along the path of Truth!”’ 

Percy raised himself cautiously upon 
his pillow. He was afraid of dispelling 
this dream, yet, in his double conscious- 
ness, it seemed to him that he must try 
an experiment. Fixing his eyes upon 
the vision as steadily as he could, consid- 
ering the constant commotion kept up 
by those wretched little reptiles, he said 
softly : 

‘¢Paulina! tell me the reason why you 
will not marry me!’’ 

For an instant, the whole thing stood 
still,— lotus-leaves, asps, and all, — and 
Paulina stood there before him, all the 
woman. He even noticed where a dark 
lock of her hair had escaped and lay 
curled like a shadow in the hollow of her 
throat. Had he been near enough, he 
might have touched her, she was so real. 
Then she began to fade. Her voice was 
but as a faint echo of that other voice 
when she spoke. 

‘«Call me not Paulina, oh, you of little 
faith! That is but one of my many, 
many names. Nitocris was my name 
when I drowned your cruel murderers, and 
so avenged you. I have always loved 
you, and I love you now. The petty re- 
lations of human life must pass away, 
but love endures—love, sexless, absolute, 
divine, eternal! Yet, to convince your 
blind and puerile human reason, see, I 
write!” 

She passed to his desk, all littered with 
papers, and bent over them. But, as she 
stood there, the radiance faded, and the 
room was dark again. Percy’s sleep after 
that was broken and restless. 

Naturally, a dream so vivid and pecu- 
liar haunted him, in spite of his anger 
against Paulina, and it was not surpris- 
itfg that, before a week had elapsed, she 
should receive an abject note, begging for 
a renewal of their intercourse. 

Paulina tossed the note to her mother 
with a little moue. 
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‘« He wants to come to-night !’’ she said, 
with a shrug of her dainty shoulders. 
‘‘How unfortunate!” exclaimed that 
lady. ‘: What shall we do about it?”’ 
Paulina smiled inscrutably. «It is 
Karma,”’ she said. ‘Let him come.”’ 
And so, when he came, Mrs. DeBurgh 
Smith went hurriedly to meet him from 
the brightly lighted drawing-room below. 
‘‘My dear Percy,’’ she said, in her 
kindly voice, ‘I am sure you will not 
like it. But there is some one up in Pau- 
lina’s room.’’ (To this complexion had 
Percy’s visits come, so far as his prospec- 
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tive mother-in-law was concerned, in 
spite of Paulina’s rejection of his suit.) 
«It’s an Eastern gentleman,’’ she ex- 
plained, hurriedly, in answer to that eager 
question in his eye. ‘Quite a character, 
I assure you! He will only be here a 
week, having come to lecture on some of 
these curious Oriental beliefs. I do not 
know much about them myself, but they 
seem to be ‘the thing’ just now, and 
he is our guest for the week. I invited 
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him to please Paulina.’’ Then she paused 
abruptly, conscious that she had said just 
the wrong thing, when she marked poor 
Percy’s lowering eye. 

«Oh, I suppose she is delighted !’’ he 
answered, with a ghastly cheerfulness. 
«She always had an odd preference for 
gentlemen of the Orient. Is he colored ? 
Is he a Jap, or a Chinaman, or a Hindu, 
or what particular kind of an abomina- 
tion is he?’”’ 

«Oh, Percy,’ she gasped, fairly run- 
ning after him as he hurried toward the 
stairway leading to Paulina’s den. «‘Don’t 
goup! Don’t go up with those dreadful 
ideas! He’s ahigh caste Brahman !’’ the 
poor lady breathlessly explained, tutored 
by Paulina. ‘He wouldn't sleep in any 
of our beds, or drink out of even my very 
best cut-glass, or my prettiest Sévres 
cups, Paulina says, had he not lost his 
caste, or, rather, thrown it away, as he 
has grown beyond it,—and he doesn’t 
like to shake hands with common people 
like you and me. Do, my dear boy, be 
polite, if you w7// go up. Itis only one of 
Paulina’s ideas. She really, really prefers 
you to any one she knows. Do be pa- 
tient. And if there is anything queer 
about the gentleman,—I can’t for the life 
of me, pronounce his name,—do bear 
with it, and don't notice anything, for my 
sake; or, better still, for Paulina’s !’’ 

So earnest and kindly were the eyes 
that implored him, so like Paulina’s, save 
for the mystic light, that Percy bent and 
kissed her pretty hand. 

‘<T’]l do my best,’’ he said, in rather a 
dubious tone. ‘Oh, yes, I’ll be polite !”’ 
he told himself grimly, as he went hastily 
on towards the light that shone from Pau- 
lina’s room above. 

She seemed to fill the room with her 
beauty. Never had he seen her as she 
was to-night. And, indeed, there were 
few who saw Paulina when she was most 
beautiful. For the Orientals know how 
to enhance a woman’s loveliness by grace- 
ful dress in ways that a Worth or Red- 
fern cannot comprehend. And Paulina 
wore the Oriental garb only for the chosen 
iew, 

To-night she was all in creamy white, 
of a gauzy and yet opaque texture, soft 
ind shining as moonlight, and threaded 
with traceries of gold. Her hands were 
ringless. One great fire-opal clasped he: 
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straight-hanging draperies just beneath 
the bust, and from one shoulder, just 
above the wide, flowing sleeve, depended 
a delicate chain of gold, to which was 
attached a tiny green chameleon, which 
leaped, and darted, and shimmered like a 
thing of flame, now on her sleek, dark 
head, now on her rosy throat, and now 
hid itself, palpitating, in the soft, cool 
swathings of her gown. 

When he could tear his eyes away from 
her, Percy became aware of a strange fig- 
ure in Eastern garb and turban, sitting 
cross-legged on the Indian rug at Pauli- 
na’s feet. She, herself, was standing, 
with her head turned from him, and her 
eyes fixed-on the magic mirror which 
hung Tike a great black pearl against the 
pale-green hangings of the wall. Both 
turned;aware of his presence, before he 
spoke, and Paulina immediately intro- 
duced him_to her guest. The name 
sounded. ‘like Yajnavalkasamhita, and 
Percy gripped the slender, dark hand, 
with a savage recollection that ‘the 
heathen’’ did not like to shake hands. 

«You must excuse me if I cannot quite 
get your name, Mr. Sammyter,”’ he said, 
with a lightsome glee he was very far 
from feeling, and with a shout which 
arose from the ingrained belief of most 
English-speaking people that all « for- 
eigners’’ are deaf. 

«Can he talk English?’’ heasked Pau- 
lina, scarcely making even a pretence of 
lowering his tone. 

The softest and most insinuating of 
voices replied with hardly the trace of an 
accent: ‘‘I speak English, but imperfect- 
ly,’’ while Paulina blushed for Percy’s 
gaucheries of manner and brutal western 
ways. 

Then Percy sat him down in the big 
carved chair, determined to be as conven- 
tional as possible. 

‘“‘T had a very odd dream about you 
last Friday night, Paulina,’’ he began at 
once, with the idea of showing this Hindu 
that he didn’t regard him as anything 
wonderful at all. A glance passed be- 
tween Paulina and the Eastern gentleman, 
which set Percy’s blood afire. But with 
an effort he strangled his desire to punch 
the turbaned head, and continued: « Yes, 
it was very vivid. I saw you in your 
yellow frock, with the snake trimming.”’ 

Paulina smiled her inscrutable smile, 
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with white lids down-dropt over mystical 
eyes. 

«Yes,”’ she said, “I know. 
you in my astral.’’ 

‘«“What!’’ said Percy, explosively. 
‘‘And has your yellow frock an astral 
body, too?’’ 

‘To be sure it has. He does not com- 
prehend these things—’’ apologetically 
to the Brahman. «And did you read 
what I wrote, Percy?’’ 

‘« Wrote ?’’ said Percy, who hardly 
knew whether he was on his head or his 
heels. ‘A dream write? How could 
you write when you were only a some- 
thing in my dream?” 

‘Did you not ask me a question?” 
said Paulina. «And did I not go to your 
desk and write the answer, and did you 
not find it there next day ?’’ 

‘««T did not look for it,’’ said Percy sul- 
lenly, not to be deluded by these sorceries. 

Yet, what couldit mean? The Brahman 
and Paulina once more exchanged such a 
glance as beings of some superior sphere 
might use to express their pity and com- 
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passion toward some 
worm which grovelled 
in the dust beneath 
them, unwitting of any- 
thing higher. 

“This is nonsense, 
Paulina,’ said Percy, 
striving to keep hold of 
his self-possession and 
common-sense. 

“It was natural that 
I should dream about 
you when my thoughts 
were full of you. It was 
the evening after I had 
called here—you remeni- 
ber?’’ He strove, on 

his part, to establish 
a secret understand- 
ing with her by a 
significant glance. 
But even as he did 
so, he knew it to be 
a vain and desperate 
expedient. Hereyes 
were already talking 
over his head with 
the Brahman’s. 
Then Paulina said 
coldly: «‘ Then how 
could I know that I 
appeared to you, and how could I know 
that you had asked mea question, and 
that I had written the answer at your 
desk, unless I really did visit you in my 
astral, and unless I have a clear recollec- 
tion of all that passed between us?”’ 

How could she, indeed? Percy sat there 
stupidly, and wondered and raged. He 
heard strange, beautiful doctrines such as 
he had never dreamed of before. Pictures 
of the peace of the soul in the state called 
Devachan,—terrible suggestions of the su- 
icide or the murdered roaming in pain in 
Kama-Loka, and yearning fortheearth-life 
they had left, seemed to rise, he knew not 
whence, and there unrolled before him, 
he knew not how, vast visions of the has 
been and the shall be. Yet, for the most 
part, these two mysterious ones sat silent. 
To Percy it seemed that they had no need 
of words. He was just feeling that he 
could bear no more of this damnable 
magic, and contemplating a wild rush for 
sanity, from this disturbing, delusive at- 
mosphere, when Mrs. DeBurgh Smith, in 
all her bright worldliness of aspect, ap- 
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peared within the doorway with a charm- 
ing and apologetic smile. 

‘Dear Mr. Yajma’’—the rest was a 
confused murmur. ‘Excuse me for in- 
terrupting you, but will you be so very 
kind as to come down with me? There 
are some very nice people here who are 
most anxious to meet you, and I have 
promised them the privilege. Paulina 
will be down after a bit. Don’t hurry, 
my dear. Perhaps Percy will not care to 
come down just yet. And, my dear girl,”’ 
—here Mrs. DeBurgh Smith approached 
her daughter’s ear,—‘‘ perhaps you had 
better put on that lovely Worth gown 
with the short, puffed sleeves, before you 
comedown.’’ Mrs. DeBurgh Smith could 
never quite grow used to the Oriental 
garb. To her eye there was something 
dishabillé—not to say, improper, about it, 
although she nightly swallowed décolleté 
gowns, with tie-backs, without a murmur. 

When they were alone, Paulina turned 
to Percy, still sitting stupidly there, with 
a look of ecstasy on her face. 

‘« Isn’t he perfect ?’’ she asked fervently. 

‘Who? The fakir—the juggler?’’ said 
Percy. 

He had his immediate punishment in 
the curl of her delicate lip. 

‘« There was never,’’ she said, with cruel 
clearness of accent, ‘a finer specimen of 
a man, a gentleman, and a philosopher. 
It makes me purer and better only to look 
at him. How glad I am that we have 
been so favored! Even should he leave 
us to-night, the exquisite aroma of his 
presence would remain to bless the spot.”’ 

Perey rose, with an exclamation of dis- 
gust. The two stood looking each other 
straight in the eyes, and the thought in 
the mind of each was: «* What a deluded 
fool!” 

But the woman divined first, and spoke 
first. 

‘Yes,’’ she said, «you think that, be- 
cause you know so little !’’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, following with his 
slower speech, ‘*I understand your 
thought, even though I’m not a Mahatma, 
or a black magician. You think me a 
fool, but I am more sane than you are!”’ 

Paulina gave a little sneer. 

‘That you can mention a Mahatma and 
\ black magician in the same breath 

hows once again the depth of your ignor- 
ince,’’ she said. ‘* The Elder Brothers, 
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or Mahatmas, belong to the White Broth- 
erhood of Initiates and work only for the 
good of the race.”’ 

«« And is this heathen Chinee your own 
especial Guru?’’ enquired Percy, witha 
harsher sneer than hers, unwarned by the 
flashing of her eye. 

Paulina smiled icily. 

“The Masters do not manifest them- 
selves so readily to beings like you and 
met Yet this is undoubtedly one who 
knows—but there,’’ she added wearily, 
‘there is no use asking me anything of 
this sort, Percy. Your planeof conscious- 
ness is as yet so very low that you could 
not even comprehend the simplest occult 
fact.’’ 

‘« Then why do you even condescend to 
speak to me?”’’ he blurted out in hot an- 
ger. ‘Why do you deign to allow so ab- 
ject a worm to enter your holy of holies? 
Oh, Paulina,’’—he softened his voice to a 
heart-broken whisper,—‘‘ why have you 
played with meso? Why have your eyes 
said that you loved me, if you really do 
not? What is this dreadful reason, why 
you will not marry me?” 

For a moment there was silence, and 
afar off it seemed to him that he heard her 
say again, as she had said in his dream : 
‘“‘T have always loved you, and I love 
you now!”’ 

But Paulina had not spoken, and her 
lips were firmly closed. Only the chame- 
leon leaped about her throat and mocked 
him. 

‘«« Very well,’’ he said, and turned away. 
‘««T shall leave you to your worship of this 
wonderful Hindu. But God will punish 
you for breaking a man’s true heart !”’ 

Paulina’s proud lip quivered, and be- 
fore he could cross the threshold, like a 
flash of white light, she was beside him, 
so close that he could hear the beating of 
her heart. ‘‘ Percy,’’ she said, and there 
were tears in her voice, although her eyes 
were bright. 

«Go home; but do me one favor. Look 
among your papers and read the words I 
wrote when I visited you in my astral. 
Then, perhaps, you will believe. When 
you have visible proof, Percy, then, per- 
haps, you will believe—and understand !”’ 

Percy said nothing, but with a lin- 
gering look into her eyes he turned away. 

Paulina saw him no more until long 
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visit had simmered down, appearing only 
now in the daily papers in spasmodic and 
humorous details concerning his manner 
of eating, his weight, his costumes, and 
other interesting peculiarities. 

During this interval, Mr. Herbert Percy 
Byron revived a little, and found that hope 
had not entirely deserted him. To useone 
of his own descriptive phrases, he «did 
some tall thinking ’’ about this time, and 
decided upon an entirely new course of 
action. He had laid all his plans with 
the utmost nicety, when one bright spring 
morning, he saw her sitting in Lafayette 
square, drawing cabalistic symbols with 
the point of her fluffy parasol, and plunged 
in the deepest sort of meditation. 

The freshness of the sweet air, the glad- 
ness of the common daylight, and her 
strictly conventional garb gave him a 
wholesome sense of manliness and mas- 
tery which he had never been able to feel 
in the elusive atmosphere of her singular 
little apartment. So he promptly made 
her aware of his presence, speaking with 
a bright serenity that astonished her. 

‘‘Paulina,’’ he said, seating himself 
beside her on the sun-dappled bench, «I 
want you to tell me once more that story 
of your childhood, when you remembered 
for the first time your past incarnation.”’ 

She stole a glance under her dark 
lashes. He was looking into her face 
with earnest attention. Evidently he 
meant it seriously. 

««Oh,’’ she said, with an embarrass- 
ment which sat strangely on her. ‘«‘That 
is so old a story. Everybody has heard 
that. Don’t make me repeat it.’’ 

Somehow she seemed to have lost her 
lofty, inscrutable air, and her eyes looked 
less mystical seen thus in the clear sun- 
light. His heart yearned over her, as she 
sat there in her trim gingham gown, and 
looked up at him from under the brim of 
her flowery spring hat. She was infi- 
nitely sweeter thus, he thought, than 
with all those reptiles and symbols about 
her. Never had he realized before how 
young she was. 

“Do you really want to hear it, 
Percy ?”’ 

“T really want to hear it,’’ he made 
answer gravely. ‘I have a particular 
reason for wanting to hear it.’’ 

So Paulina repeated the story, rather as 
a something learned by rote. To herself 
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it seemed that the life and the wonder had 
gone out of it. As he grew more inter- 
ested, her own language seenied to her to 
grow tamer. But when she reached the 
point at which she spoke of the bridge 
and the boy, he stopped her with up- 
lifted hand. 

‘‘ Now, Paulina,’’ he said, with what 
seemed to her a very strained and affected 
manner of speech, ‘‘Pause! I have a 
revelation to make to you.’’ And then 
in the most impressive and deliberate 
manner of which he was capable, he ut- 
tered these remarkable words: ‘‘I was 
that boy!”’ 

Paulina almost shrieked. Then a dewy 
sort of smile stole into her eyes. 

« Ah,” she said, ‘‘ you found my paper. 
You learned the truth. You have applied 
yourself to higher studies, and already 
one link of the past is visible to you!" 
To herself she was saying: he has set 
his foot on the ladder of mystic sounds! 
He has heard the first,—like the nightin- 
gale’s parting song to his mate! 

It was Percy’s turn to be slightly em- 
barrassed. But he had prepared himself 
too well for this to last long. 

‘“No,” hesaid. ‘To tell you the truth, 
Paulina, I did not find your paper. But 
I have no doubt about it at all. My man 
says he tidied my desk that Saturday 
morning, and threw away some papers 
with only a few words scratched on them. 
I scolded him well, Paulina, but he really 
did not mean any harm, and thought them 
worthless.”’ 

Paulina grasped his arm. 
quite pale now. 

«© Yet you know what my words were?”’ 

«« Not exactly,” Percy admitted reluct- 
antly. «‘But no doubt that, too, will 
come.’’ 

‘*Then how did you remember your 
past incarnation, Percy? Through what 
evidence did it come ?”’ 

‘¢ Ah, Paulina,’’ Percy said, raising his 
fine brown eyes heavenward, and con- 
scious that now was his chance to put in 
his fine work. ‘‘How do any of these 
things come? They who know, know, 
and they who don’t know,—don’t know! 
And that is all there is to it. Evidence? 
I don’t want evidence! Only the blinded 
materialist demands evidence. Is not 
intuition far superior to reason ?’ 

He was rather overdoing the business, 
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and fancied that Paulina looked suspi- 
cious. But, like all students of occultism, 
she had the credulity of a child, and she 
was really rejoicing, and sending a psy- 
cluic message to the Great Ones who need 
n) message. 

‘« He has even heard the second sound 

the sound like the silver cymbal of the 
hyanis awakening the twinkling stars!”’ 

‘Then she turned upon him with her 
face aglow. 

«Oh —ah—by the way, Paulina,—I 
say,’’ Percy added, in somewhat shame- 
faced fashion, “I re- 
member all that Nile 
business, too, and that 
fellow — ah — what's 
his name ? — Horus! 
He had a hawk’s head, 
didn’t he? And sat 
on a lily leaf, and said 
‘sh-h-h’ !”’ Here 
Percy laid his finger 
on his nineteenth cen- 
tury lipin a vain effort 
to suggest the atti- 
tude of the god of si- 
lence. Evidently he 
had been studying 
hard. 

Paulina sat spell- 
bound. The great 
truths were there, 
though rudely pre- 
sented. How had he 
learned all this, in so 
brief an interval, if 
not through commu- 
nications from the Great Ones? She 
plainly perceived an aura of strength 
and wisdom about him, unseen before. 

‘«Perey,”’ she said, «‘then it is impos- 
sible that you do not know my reason for 
not marrying you! If you can go back 
to Horus,—long before the first dynasty,— 
surely you must know—’’ 

‘‘What?’’ said Percy, in a masterful 
voice, 

‘‘ That—you—were—”’ 

«What was I?”’ said Percy. 

‘‘My—my—grandfather in the second 
dynasty !”’ 

It was out at last. Herbert Percy was 
conscious of a dreadful convulsion within 
lis breast. He had been prepared, he 
thought, for anything, but, surely not 
ior anything so superlatively side-split- 
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ting as this! His inmost soul gave a gi- 
gantic horse-laugh. 

But it was not for nothing that he had 
arrayed the whole forces of his nature 
against the wild illusion which threatened 
to tear his loved one’s heart from his. 
She heard him clear his throat with vigor. 
That was all. 

«« Why, of course, I knew ¢hat,’’ he an- 
swered in a placid voice. « Of course, I 
remembered that. What then?”’ 

«« Why, Percy, can’t you see—’* Paulina 
grew more blushing and confused with 
every word. ‘You 
can’t marry your own 
granddaughter! Be- 
sides —”’ 

Percy possessed him- 
self of a white chamois 
glove with a hand in 
it. There was no one 
but the trees to see. 
‘What! Is there more 
yet? Tell me at once, 
Paulina,’’ he said, ina 
voice which sent cold 
shivers down herspine. 
«« Tell me at once what 
words yourastral wrote 
at my desk. You can- 
not deceive me now. 
Quick ! or I shall tell 
you !”’ 

«To me time exists 
no longer. I see the 
past as the future, and 
both are one. You 
were my grandfather. 
In time to come I shall re-incarnate as 
your grandmother. A man may not 
marry his grandmother !”’ 

In vain she strove to regain her Del- 
phic impressiveness of tone. Deprived 
of her mystery-suggesting accessories, 
she was shorn of half her powers, and 
maidenly timidity laid its weakening 
grasp upon her. 

Percy laid the light hand back on Pau- 


_lina’s knee, and withdrew himself with a 


concentrated glare of scorn. 

«Is that your wonderful ‘reason’? 
Shame upon you! Shame upon you! 
Degenerate Chela!’’ he said, loftily. 
‘‘So much vouchsafed you, and so little 
learned! Is it possible, Paulina,’’ he 
added, in a milder voice, once more seat- 
ing himself beside her. ‘Is it possible 
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that you are still so entangled in the gross 
conditions of this brief and evanescent 
incarnation, that you can for one moment 
imagine that petty human relations can 
endure? What matter if eons back you 
loved me as your grandfather? What if 


in Egypt you gave to me the warmest sis- 


Drawn by F. O. Smaii. 
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terly affection? What if, some Manvan- 
taras hence, on the planet Mars, perhaps, 
you hold me to your heart with grand- 
motherly devotion? Linked by the abso- 
lute decree of Karma, we have re-incar- 
nated in this present era unbound by any 
ties of human relationship. What does 
that mean? I cannot be your grandfather 
nor your brother. You are not yet capa- 
ble of being my grandmother. What 
can this mean, but that you must be 
my—’’ 
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He paused, for he fancied the Princess 
Paulina was crying behind her parasol 
When she next revealed her face to him 
it had a look of perplexed humility and 
dawning wonder. 

How had he already gone so far be 
yond her? How clearly he saw! Hoy 

logically he reasoned ! 

He pursued his advantag 
hotly. 

‘“I am _ disappointed in 
you, Paulina! I am sur 
prised to find you still so 
conventional at heart! «A 
man may not marry his 
grandmother,’ indeed! How 
is it that you, for whom time 
exists no more, should re- 
gard mere human and tem- 
porary limitations like that ? 
Who made such a law any- 
how, but man? Why should 
the lawsofignorant men bind 
the students of the Wisdom 
Religion? What would your 
Guru say? What does he 
say, knowing that you would 
try to stop with your weak 
hands the revolutions of the 
mighty Karmic wheel. Ah, 
you who thought yourself 

so far advanced upon the path, how little 
you really know !”’ 

A faint voice came from behind the 
parasol. 

‘« Then, I suppose you do not care to 
marry me now !”’ 

With a great effort Percy controlled the 
leaping of his heart. He leaned forward 
and looked into her eyes. 

«It is Karma,”’ he said, softly, and his 
voice was as the Voice of the Silence: 

“Tt is Karma !”’ 

















IN THE WORLD 
OF 
ART AND LETTERS. 


THE MONTH IN ENGLAND. 


A. LMOST vainly one cons the lists of new books. I am tempted to invent some 
Fj new books and to review them, in the dearth of anything worth talking about. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘‘ History of Scholasticism,’’ I can strongly recommend, but I 
doubt if he has begun it yet. «The Pilchard Fishers,’’ a romance by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, will interest you, I am certain, when it is published. My own novel, «A 
Child of Many Prayers,’’ fascinates me, but there is not a line of it on paper. 

One novel, which really is published, I am anxious to recommend, Mr. Crockett’s 
«The Raiders.’’ Mr. Crockett is a new writer: his «‘ Stickit Minister’’ has been very 
popular, but I have not read it yet. «The Raiders”’ is a romance of Galloway, in the 
early eighteenth century. The «killing times’’ were over, but plenty of people are 
killed in «*The Raiders,”” most of them people who richly deserve hanging. The 
author is a Stevensonian, so to speak, and sealed of the tribe of Louis. But his romance 
is charming for vigor, breadth, adventure, landscape, and character, while time and 
place are fresh, unhackneyed, and correctly studied. Mr. Stevenson, like Captain 
Bobadil, has taught Mr. Crockett to write «almost, or altogether, as well as him- 
self,’ which is a very extraordinary thing. Imitations are usually trash. An unkind 
critic might call «« The Raiders’’ an imitation, but it would be more fair to say that it 
is a novel of Mr. Stevenson’s school, a thoroughly good and exciting novel, yet 
one which contains many original and admirable characters (Fisher Unwin). Per- 
haps I am partly prejudiced by the pictures of a country as beautiful as it is little 
known to tourists,—the kingdom of Galloway. 

3ig Game Shooting,” in the Badminton library, one cannot notice as an expert. 
A hare is my biggest victim ; but this work gives very amusing accounts of lions, 
and, like Pennant, ‘tells us of bears.’’ ‘They say the black bear is innocent, but 
I should not care to trust myself with him,’’ said Dr. Johnson. Bears which are not 
innocent, tigers, wild. sheep, elephants, deer of every kind, are here described by 
specialists in sport, with plenty of advice and anecdotes (Longmans). 

The same publishers give us Mr. Cochrane’s verses, ‘‘ The Kestrel’s Nest,’’ light 
and readable pieces, by an ex-member of the Oxford University Eleven. Probably no 
other sacred bard has denounced, in rhyme, the man who snicks leg-balls for four. 
Mr. Cochrane writes with perfect good temper, with good taste, and a sprightly, 

miable facility. 

Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s book of «‘ Recollections,”’ I ought to have noticed before. It 

certainly interesting, but, to myself, unsympathetic, and I could wish that Mr. 

iffreson had forgotten many of the things which he remembers (Hurst and 
Blackett), 
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«© A Yellow Aster,’’ by “ Iota,’’ is certainly a startling novel. I do not pretend to 
understand the heroine’s moral position, ‘‘a nice delicacy, stop me,’’ but she is de. 
lightful as a bad little girl, in mood, like Boadicea. It is all very modern, « daring,” 
‘« powerful,’’ and akin to ‘«‘ The Heavenly Twins.’”’ That is what is the matter with 
it, that is the source of its popularity (Hutchinson). 

Shameful to confess, I have not even seen Mr. Hardy’s « Life's Little Ironies’ 
(Osgood and McIlvaine) ; but good wine needs no bush, and Mr. Hardy’s wine is sur 
to be good, though it is not my favorite tap. We cannot all have the same tastes, 
which is no matter for regret. 

Novelists must not brick up nuns any more. Mr. Haggard bricked up a nun, 
lately, and a spirited member of the Society of Jesus has demonstrated that the pun- 
ishment was zof a recognized institution. A controversy rages round the dead body 
which, so Mr. Haggard was told, is that of a bricked-up nun. At present, it seems 
to be something else, and the story a Mexican myth. Other dead bodies are still be- 
ing inquired about. 

The Junius controversy is revived in «‘ Junius Revealed,’’ by Mr. H. R. Francis, his 
grandson (Longmans). Who cares who Junius was? Let it be granted that he 
was Francis, and let the squabble cease ! ANDREW LANG. 


COMMENTARY) By 
ON THE  |f 
WRITINGS 
OF IBSEN. 


WENTY years have passed since Mr. Edmund Gosse first introduced Henrik 
Ibsen to the English public, in a brief, but highly sympathetic study of his 
earlier plays and poems. To-day, the exhaustive «‘Commentary’’ of Mr. Boyesen 
gives us the final word upon this theme, so often discussed, and still so little under- 
stood. It could hardly be better said. The book is admirable in its arrangement, in 
its extreme simplicity, and in its tone, at once appreciative and critical. Mr. Boyesen 
analyzes his subject with a good deal of art, and with a temperate enthusiasm which 
is rather soothing than contagious. Conscious of Ibsen's virility, and of the power- 
ful influence his plays exert over our modern drama, he is not for a moment beguiled 
into accepting him as a philosophic guide through the intricacies and discourage 
ments of life. The social criticism of this pessimistic genius is, he justly observes, 
powerless for reform, because it leads nowhere. ‘Goethe’s philosophy, as it was 
gradually evolved through a long and nobly expanding observation, has been help- 
ful to thousands, and will be helpful to thousands yet unborn, because of a certain 
Olympian clearness and serenity in its unbiassed truth-seeking. There is absolutely 
no infusion of temper in it; no optimistic or pessimistic preferences which warp the 
conclusions or color the processes of his thinking. And yet we are always, in read- 
ing Goethe, arriving at positive results.’’ Ibsen, on the contrary, “ out of all patience 
with the lagging and erratic snail-pace’’ at which the world progresses, is disposed 
to quicken its steps by tearing away those safeguards which organized society has 
constructed for its own preservation. Liberty, revolt, room for heroic expansion and 
for an unrestrained individualism,—these are the somewhat insecure substitutes he 
proposes for the rigors of civilization ; and, like Shelley, he has a naive confidence in 
the continued good behavior of mankind, when it shall have been released from the 
restrictions of law. 
To all this violent theorizing Mr. Boyesen opposes a gentle tolerance, and a sane 
disbelief; pointing out very clearly, however, that it is precisely Ibsen’s temperament 
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and mental attitude which give life and vigor to his work. He might be more sober, 
more lenient, more wise ; but it would be at the expense of his true powers. Had 
Carlyle eradicated all his hateful qualities, he would have been a kinder husband and 
a more agreeable man ; but he would not have been Carlyle. Were Ibsen capable of 
seeing both sides of any question, were he possessed of that saving sympathy which 
cannot exist without humor, he would, as Mr. Boyesen acknowledges, be much 
nicer, and probably much happier; but the scornful satire of ««The Wild Duck,” 
the scathing indictments of «« Brand’’ would never have been penned. ‘I do not 
want him to be affectionate, genial, and benevolent,’’ says this good-humored critic. 
«I do not wish to mould him into the common likeness of his kind.” 

When we cease asking what is impossible, we generally have the grace to appre- 
ciate what is given us. The world cannot be mended by invectives, and the bitter- 
ness of life grows no sweeter for long contemplation and analysis. Yet a note has 
been struck by this Danish writer, which, in a more generous hand, may yet ring out 
a message clear enough to help us a little on our way. 

AGNES REPPLIER. 











Ww" becomes of all the old pins is a problem that worries many simple souls. 
' What becomes of all the rejected pictures is a question that seems to trouble 
nobody. And yet at every exhibition the massacre of innocents is appalling. The 
Royal Academy of London, which is the most hospitable institution in the world 
toward «wet paint,’’ still turns away very many more canvases than it admits. 
Their departure is like the retreat of the Ten Thousand. Into the salon this year six 
thousand eager frames crowded, but when the public came to see only thirteen hun- 
dred were left to tell the tale. 
All that was left of them, 
Left of six thousand. 


More ruthless still was the slaughter in the new salon, the salon of the Champs de 
Mars, where the pictures were practically decimated. Out of two thousand seven 
hundred works sent in by outsiders, only three hundred survived. It is impossible 
to believe that ideal justice was done, especially when we consider that the jury took 
only one day to consider the outcome of so many aspirations, such manifold toil 
The pictures were wheeled past them on gigantic easels, an interminable panorama. 
Even supposing that the gentlemen of the jury took a full working day of eight 
hours, with no allowance for déjeuner, the average time for examining a picture works 
out at something like ten seconds. In each minute of that fateful day, the destiny 
of half a dozen pictures were decided. Verily, our picture-connoisseur seems to have 
elevated criticism into an instinct—he is the smoothest human mechanism on record. 
One wonders if the critic will ever be replaced by an automaton, something analogous 
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to the camera that has replaced the artist. Meantime, the point is—what becomes of 
the refused, those unwelcoiae revenants that return to lower the artist in the eyes of 
landladies and concierges? Sometimes, we know, the stone which the builders re- 
jected becomes the corner-stone of the temple, and the proscribed painter lives to 
despise publicly the judges in the gate, like Whistler, who told the American Art 
association the other day, that in England people didn’t know which side of the brush 
to put into their mouths. But these revenges are rare, and for the poor bulk of man- 
kind the whirligig of time revolves but emptily. The average artist rejected of one 
exhibition turns him to another, and the leavings of the salon beat at the doors of 
Antwerp and Munich, where the annual of art blooms a little later in the spring. 

Pitiful it is to follow a picture from refusal to refusal ; one imagines the painter sub- 
lime amid the litter of secretarial notifications, gathering, Antzeus-like, fresh strength 
from every fall, and coming to a grim and gradual knowledge of the great cosmo- 
politan conspiracy. One year the rejected of the Academy were hung in London by 
an enterprising financier. It was the greatest lift-up the Academy had ever had. 
Even its enemies were silenced temporarily. But the rejected may console them- 
selves. The accepted have scant advantage over them. To sell a picture is becoming 
rarer and rarer, and the dealer is no more respectful to the canvas that has achieved 
the honor of the catalogue than to that which has preserved the sequestration of the 
studio. Sometimes the unhung picture becomes the medium upon which another is 
painted (for a picture is always worth the canvas it is painted on), sometimes (if it is 
large) it iscut up and sold in bits, sometimes it adorns the family dining-room, or 
decorates the hall of a good-natured friend, and sometimes, after a variety of pecu- 
niary adventures, it becomes the proud possession of a millionaire. 

I. ZANGWILL. 


THE PATRON SAINT 
OF FRANCE. 
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UST as I am writing this, I learn that the Papal court has, at length, after long 
hesitation and minute investigation, decided to place Joan of Arc among the 
saints to whom the Church offers what is called the worship of dulia. We may 
then, if we please, repeat, with the Pope’s sanction, the following litany : 

Maid of Orléans, pray for us; 

Virgin of Domremy, pray for us; 

Heroine of Vaucouleurs, pray for us; 

Good Lorraine, pray for us; 

Patroness of our France, pray for us. 

For we have in our language, to designate the chaste warioress, the great inspired, 
who rescued the fatherland from the English, a wealth of expressions that we never 
use without a sort of tender emotion. 

Still, I must confess that in Paris the event did not cause much stir; it passed by 
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almost unnoticed. The Parisians, on opening their morning papers, read among 
other items that concerning the beatification of Joan as indifferently as if it had been 
an ordinary piece of news. ‘Joan of Arc among the saints,’’ they thought ; «much 
good may it do her.’’ 

But among the masses the effect has been prodigious. For a hundred years 
her noble and charming figure has been slowly emerging from the legend, rising 
in all its glory and ascending in a triumphant apotheosis. She has, day by day, 
grown to be for us the image of the fatherland, the protecting saint of the country ; 
we have kept for her the sweet name of «la bonne Lorraine,’’ because in our hearts 
there cling to that name a painful, yet loving memory ; but in reality she is the 
good, or rather the great, Frenchwoman, 

There was but one obstacle to the complete beatification of Joan. A large propor- 
tion of the clergy were opposed to it. She was once condemned by a bishop as 
heretic, schismatic, and relapse. It seemed to the representatives of Catholicism that 
to work for Joan’s elevation was to contradict themselves, to acknowledge that the 
infallible Church had once gone wrong, to weaken the confidence of the people in the 
immutable power of the truth. 

Some French prelates, however, have thought otherwise. Bishop Dupanloup, 
especially, had organized in his cathedral an annual ceremony in honor of Joan ; had 
eulogized her in the pulpit ; had even forwarded a petition to Rome, asking of the 
Congregation of Rites a rescinding of Bishop Cauchon’s sentence, and a declaration 
that Joan was a saint. The Congregation chose to wait till France had expressed her 
wish. Multitudes of the faithful waited eagerly for its decision. 

For the opinion prevalent in foreign lands, that all Frenchmen are obdurate scep- 
tics, animated with the spirit of Voltaire, is very far from the truth. The people are 
impregnated with religious feeling. The Frenchman, no doubt, loves to criticise ; 
he certainly dislikes having the priests tamper with politics ; but he admires the 
rites and pomps of Catholic worship; he is docile to the teachings of the Church, 
and distrusts what she has not approved. 

We, the devotees of Joan of Arc, had long been dreaming of making her féte-day 
the national holiday—transferring this from July 14th to the month of May, in which 
she was born. Several years ago, one of our deputies, Joseph Fabre, introduced a mo- 
tion to that effect, and it came near being passed ; but Parliament adjourned before a 
vote was taken, and the motion was laid by. Mr. Fabre was not reélected in the next 
campaign, and the motion was therefore not taken up. Fortunately, he has recently 
been chosen to the Senate. He is a stubborn Auvergnat, who has a passion for Joan 
of Are, and has sworn to himself to devote his life and energies to the glorification of 
his heroine. 

For there are people who live thus for one idea and one faith—and such can move 
mountains. I have known a worthy petit bourgeois of Paris, Father Méquillet, who 
at twenty years of age made up his mind to secure a revisal of the Lesurques* trial. 
He is not a relative of Lesurques, not even a friend of the survivors of the family. 
The idea of devoting himself to this cause had come to him no one knows how. He 
spent his time and his fortune in collecting documents, in reviewing evidence, in vis- 
iting ministers, deputies, senators, journalists ; in securing signatures to his peti- 
tions. When I first knew him, he was already sixty years old, but still vigorous, 
eager, persistent. He was a visitor to be dreaded ; when once he held you, he did not 
let you go till he had extracted a promise from you. I wrote no less than four articles 
on the Lesurques case, about which I really cared nothing. But I could not get rid 
of him on any other condition. 

Joseph Fabre’s aim is quite as disinterested, and much more lofty and patriotic. He - 
has already spent an almost inconceivable amount of time, energy, and patience to 
secure it. The decision of the Vatican will be of great help to him; it will rally 
French 1 Cathoticn around the idea. For in a Catholic country like France Joan could 


* Lesurques, Joseph, one of the most remarkable victims of the miscarriage of justice, was born in 
Douai, 1763, and guillotined, on a charge of robbery and murder, in Paris, October 30, 1796. (See article in 
Larousse, Dictionnaire Universel, vol. 1c, p. 114; also, Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. 53, p. 24.) 
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scarcely be proclaimed the ideal impersonation of the fatherland, if she were not also 
its patron saint. Whatever official honors the civic powers decreed to her would be 
incomplete without those religious festivities that the Church knows so well how to 
organize. But now all hearts and voices will unite to honor the saint. The day 
when for the first time we celebrate Joan of Arc’s festival will be an exceptional one 
in our history ; it will be the only one in which all souls will be fused in a common 
feeling of enthusiasm. That is the reason why this item of news which Parisians 
read so carelessly, has such importance in our eyes. France will henceforth feel her 


heart beat in the heart of Joan of Arc. 
FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


* * 


CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE. 


tations et un minutieux examen, de mettre Jeanne d'Arc au nombre des saints a qui l’Eglise permet 
ue l’on rende ce qu'elle appelle le culte de dulie. Nous pourrons donc, s’il nous plait, dire, par per- 
mission du pape, les litanies de Jeanne: 


A" U moment od je vous écris nous apprenons que la cour de Rome vient enfin, aprés de longues hésita- 


Pucelle d’Orléans, priez pour nous ; 

Vierge de Domremy, priez pour nous ; 
Héroine de Vaucouleurs, priez pour nous; 
Bonne Lorraine, priez pour nous ; 
Patronne de notre France, priez pour nous, 


Car nous avons, dans notre langue, pour désigner la chaste guerriére, la grande inspirée qui arracha la 
France _ mains des Anglais, une foule de noms que nous ne pronongons jamais qu’avec une sorte de dé- 
votion tendre. 

Je vous avouerai qu’a Paris, ville de scepticisme, l'événement n'a fait qu’un bruit médiocre ; il a passé in- 
apercu. Les Parisiens ont ouvert leur journal et ils ont, aux faits divers, lu la nouvelle aussi distraitement 
que s'il se fat agi, en effet, d'un simple jast divers. 

“Ah! Jeanne d’Arc a été béatifiée! Grand bien lui fasse!”"’ 

Mais le retentissement a été profond dans les masses populaires. Depuis un siécle, nous voyons la noble 
et charmante figure de Jeanne d’Arc émerger lentement de la légende, se dresser dans toute sa gloire, et 
monter au ciel dans une sorte d’apothéose triomphante. Elle est devenue pour nous, jour a jour, l'image de 
la patrie et la sainte de la nation; on lui a gardé le doux nom de la bonne Lorraine, parcequ’a ce mot de 
Lorraine s'attache dans nos cceurs un souvenir d’attendrissement douloureux, mais elle est en vérité la 
bonne, ou plut6t la grande, Frangaise. 

Il n’y avait qu’un obstacle a la compléte déification de Jeanne d’Arc. Le clergé, une grande partie du 
clergé tout au moins, lui tenait rigueur, Elle avait été jadis condamnée par un évéque comme hérétique, 
schismatique et relapse. Il semblait aux représentants du catholicisme que s’associer a l'élévation de 
—- c’efit été se donner un démenti a soi-méme; c’efit été reconnaitre que 1l’Eglise infaillible s’était une 

ois trompée ; c’efit été ébranler la confiance du peuple dans l’immuable force de la vérité. 

Quelques prélats frangais avaient cru néamoins pouvoir passer outre a ces considérations. Mgr. Dupan- 
loup, notamment, l'illustre évéque d'Orléans, avait dans sa cathédrale organisé une cérémonie annuelle en 
l’honneur de Jeanne d’Arc; il avait prononcé son panégyrique en pleine chaire, et il avait méme introduit 
une instance en cour de Rome, A l’effet d'obtenir de la Congrégation des rites, que, déchirant la sentence de 
l'évéque Cauchon, elle déclarat sainte la condamnée de Rouen. Tous nes’étaient pas joints a lui dans cette 
campagne patriotique; ils attendaient pour se prononcer la décision du pays. 

Compbien de fidéles attendaient derriére eux ! On s’imagine aisément dans les pays étrangers que tous les 
Francais sont d’incorrigibles esprits forts, animés de l’esprit de Voltaire. Iln’y a rien de moins vrai. Le 
peuple est imprégné de religion ; frondeur sans doute et n’aimant point que le prétre sorte de son église et 
tracasse dans la politique , mais amoureux des rites et des pompes du catholicisme, mais docile a ses instruc- 
tions, et se défiant de tout ce qu'il n’a pas 7 prouvé. 

Nous révions depuis longtemps, nous les dévots de Jeanne d’Arc, nous révions de faire de la féte de ponene 
d'Arc la féte nationale, de reporter le quatorze juillet au mois de mai, od elle est née. M. Joseph Fabre, un 
de nos députés, avait, il vy a quelque années, déposé a la Chambre une proposition de loi en ce sens, et peu 
s’en était fallu qu'elle n’aboutit. Mais le Parlement s'était séparé avant le vote de la loi, qui était dés cn 
tombée dans la boite aux rebuts. M. Fabre n’avait pas été nommé aux élections suivantes, en sorte que la 
question n’avait pas été remise sur le tapis. Il vient par bonheur d’entrer au Sénat. C’est un Auvergnat 
tenace, qui s’est pris d'une belle passion pour Jeanne, et qui s’est juré de consacrer toute sa vie a la glorifi- 
cation de lhéroine. 

Il y a ainsi des gens qui vivent d’une idée et d’une foi, et ils arrivent A transporter des montagnes. J'ai 
connu un brave petit bourgeois de Paris, le pére Méquillet, qui s’était a vingt ans fourré dans la cervelle 
qu'il obtiendrait la révision du procés de Lesurques. I] n’était ni un descendant de Lesurques, ni méme un 
ami des sursuivants de la famille. L’idée de se dévouer a cette mémoire lui était venue, personne n’a jamais 
sucomment. Il a dépensé sa fortune et sa vie A rassembler des documents, a refaire des enquétes, a visiter 
les ministres, les députés, les sénateurs, les journalistes, a recueillir des signatures au bas de sa pétition. Je 
l'ai connu quand il avait déja soixante ans, vert, ardent et obstiné. C’était un redoutable visiteur; quand 
il vous tenait, il ne vous lachait pas qu'il ne vous efit emporté une promesse; j’ai écrit au moins quatre 
articles sur le procés Lesurques, qui m’était fort indifférent; mais je ne pouvais me débarrasser de lui qu’a 
cette condition. 

Le but que vise Joseph Fabre est aussi désintéressé, mais plus grand, plus patriotique. Ce qu’il a déja 
dépensé de temps, d’énergie et de patience pour y atteindre est inimaginable. La sentence rendue par la 
cour de Rome va lui étre d'un grand secours, car elle ralliera tous les catholiques de France a son idée. 

Jeanne ne dg guére étre proclamée la personnification idéale de la patrie, A moins d’en tre chez un 
——_ catholique déclarée la patronne. I] efit été facheux qu’aux honneurs officiels que le pouvoir civil 
ui efit décernés ne se joignissent pas les fétes religieuses que le catholicisme organise avec tant d’éclat et 
de pompe. Il n’y aura plus désormais pour la sainte qu'une voix et qu’un coeur en France. 

Le jour of nous féterons pour la premiére fois Jeanne d’Arc sera un jour exceptionnel dans notre histoire; 
car ce sera le seul oi toutes les Ames se seront fondues dans un méme sentiment d’enthousiasme. 

Voila pourquoi ce ** fait divers’ que tant de Parisiens ont lu d'un oeil insouciant a une grande importance 
anos yeux. La France désormais sentira son coeur battre dans le coeur de Sainte Jeanne. 

FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
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PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE. 


HE sky is studded with brilliant stars, the air is calm and slumberous, the si- 
lence of profound peace covers the earth, and in the smooth mirror of the waters 
the heavenly bodies are reflected, opening, as it were, a new world before our eyes. 
Thought floats between two immensities : the infinite sky and the lake peopled with 
stars. Leaning on a balcony overlooking the water, the young girl has let her dreams 
and her thoughts fly upward into the heavens. She feels that those distant worlds 
are not estranged from the earth. They hold, like our own, wakeful souls and throb- 
bing hearts. She watches those mysterious constellations, which trace symbolic 
figures in the heavenly vault ; she feels herself drawn upward beyond the daily com- 
monplaces of life, and her thought, which doubtless Love has already touched with 
his wing, associates with her most intimate sentiments, the intangible immensity 
that enwraps her in impenetrable mystery. 

Suddenly a star, detached from the sky, is seen gliding slowly through space and 
dropping toward the earth. It is soon followed by another, and then by still another. 
Can these be real stars abruptly leaving their celestial realm to venture into unfathom- 
able depths? Are they little bodies that flash into light when within the ether and 
then as suddenly grow dark again? The simple legend which our grandmothers 
learned, taught that the young girl who, while the transient flash was seen, was quick 
enough to formulate her wish, was sure to have it realized before the year’send. But 
what young girl’s wish remains unfulfilled, and what star would remain obdurate to 
the wishes of her young earthly sisters? Is not the shooting star, gliding through 
the azure sky, in some way the image of our life, which is as a fleeting dream ? 

During long centuries science seemed unwilling or unable to cope with so vague 
and impalpable a subject as these stars, and left this problem untouched. But curi- 
osity, the impelling cause of all progress accomplished by our sublunary race, ulti- 
mately tries to solve all questions ; scientific analysis is bent upon conquering all 
difficulties, and our century was unwilling to close its circle and go and join its 
predecessors, leaving this question unsolved. In fact, the study of shooting stars has 
once more shown that there is nothing insignificant in creation, that no such thing 
as chance exists, that the whole mechanism of the immense body we call Universe, 
is subject to absolute laws regulating the fall of a snowflake drifting in the wind, as 
well as the course of the sun in limitless space. 

Shooting stats are small cosmic bodies generally weighing only a few grammes, 
often much less, and composed mainly of iron and carbon. They travel in swarms 
through space, and, like the comets, move around the sun in very elongated ellipses. 
When these cross the path of the earth, shooting stars become visible. They are not 
luminous in themselves ; their brilliancy is the result of the transformation of their 
rapid motion into heat. They move at the wonderful rate of 42,570 meters per second. 
Our planet travels around the sun with a speed of 29,460 meters per second. When 
a shower of shooting stars meets the earth directly, the combined speed is therefore 
72,000 meters during the first second. If the star overtakes the earth, the rate may 
fall as low as 16,500. Its average is between 30,000 and 40,000 meters. The friction 
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resulting from the shock produces a heat of more than 3000° centigrade. The meteoric 
body becomes incandescent ; if not melted and even volatilized by this extreme tem- 
perature, it may pass out of our atmosphere into rarefied space. In most cases it 
evaporates and slowly reaches the surface of the earth in the form of adeposit. It is 
computed that every year our planet receives about one hundred and forty-six billions 
of these bodies—which are thus slowly adding to its mass. 

For in the vast laboratory in which the destinies of worlds are wrought, nothing 
is ever lost. The imperceptible atom traversing ether and made visible to our 
sight only through its encounter with our atmosphere, reaches us from the most 
remote ages in the history of the universe, and will in the future ever meet worlds 
ever new. Eternity! Infinite! Are not our thinking souls the shooting stars of 
a spiritual sky which we traverse without knowing it, vibrating under its mysterious 
laws, alive with desires and hopes, joys and regrets, flaming up for a moment when 
we encounter the material world, then entering again that immensity which absorbs 
everything? Every second of time one human being is born and one succumbs to 
death. So many shooting stars, atoms, nothings! ... . But for us these nothings 
are everything. CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
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HEN the telephone was first used on a telegraph line, it was noticed that sig- 
nals made on other neighboring lines could be plainly heard in it. Some- 
times, the talk upon one line could be heard in another quite separate circuit, and a 
telephone could not be used at all in the neighborhood of a line where an automatic 
telegraph transmitter, such as Wheatstone’s, was employed. The sound was too deaf- 
ening. At first these effects were all interpreted as due to induction, but presently 
it was observed that signals, and sometimes talking, could be heard in the telephone 
when it was certain the interfering circuit ran from 90° to 180° from the telephone cir- 
cuit, so induction could not be the trueexplanation. It then appeared that both circuits 
were connected to the ground near each other, and it was concluded that electrical cur- 
rents from any source would spread in every direction when the earth was made a part 
of the circuit, and some of it found its way by ordinary conduction into the telephone 
line or any other that chanced to be in its way. Here, then, were two ways of send- 
ing electrical signals between two points without the necessity of having a wire be- 
tween them: one by induction, the other by earth conduction. Neither of these 
observations and conclusions were new, for Henry had discovered the inductive 
action between electrical circuits, and Sturgeon had seen a galvanometer needle move 
in a circuit separated by the ground at a distance of fifty feet from another galvanic 
circuit. But the telephone was much more sensitive than any galvanometer, and it 
served to emphasize and make common knowledge what had been described forty 
years before. 

In 1880, Professor Trowbridge, of Harvard university, investigated the conductive 
system of sending signals between places without a connecting wire, and pointed out . 
the feasibility of telegraphing across a river, and the possibility of thus signalling 
.cross the Atlantic ocean. He proposed a line running down the east coast of North 
\merica, from Greenland to Florida, or beyond, the terminals to be in the earth at the 
ends. Strong currents were to be provided by suitable dynamos. On the European 
side a similar long line on the western coast, provided with a telephone. Any signal 
sent from the dynamo line would be heard in the telephone line. This plan of doing 
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telegraphic work, by earth conduction, has lately been experimented with in England 
and found practicable, with ordinary instruments, to the distance of two or three 
miles. With dynamo currents it can probably be used to a much greater distance. 

The inductive system between adjacent circuits has been developed somewhat in 
America, and practically applied to telegraphing between a station and a moving 
railroad train. The train carries a local circuit, including a telephone, so situated 
that it will be inductively effected by currents in a telegraph circuit by the railroad 
track. The movement of the train does not affect this method in the slightest degree. 
When parallel circuits are in the air they act inductively on each other with a strength 
that depends upon their length, so the longer they are the further apart the wires 
may be, and this action has been found noticeable at the distance of a mile or two; 
so one may thus telegraph to another through the air at that distance with no wire 
between them. There is reason for thinking the effects of this kind would be greatly 
increased by employing alternating currents of high frequency in the place of the 
ordinary make and break of an otherwise continuous current. 

Again, it was discovered in 1881 that an electric circuit, as that had been under- 
stood, was not essential for telegraphic or telephonic work, and that the most perfect 
insulation offered no hindrance to electric action provided proper attention was given 
to electric pressure and frequency. One may detach a telephone receiver from the 
line and yet hear what goes on in the line even fifty feet or more away. A whistle, 
for instance, of four thousand vibrations per second will make electric waves nearly 
fifty miles long, and these may be easily heard in the telephone a long way from the 
line. Now that methods of producing more rapid alternations have been devised by 
Hertz, Tesla, and others, and as these high frequency waves have been found to be 
capable of being directed like ordinary light, there is much reason for expecting soon 
an entirely new method of electrical signalling, which dispenses not only with wires, 
but with all the apparatus hitherto used for the purpose. A. E. DOLBEAR. 

* * * 


BALL’S THEORY OF THE ICE AGE. 


IR Robert Ball has recently made an important modification of the astronomical 

theory of the glacial epoch. He has shown that it is a mistake to assume (as 

Sir John Herschel and Dr. Croll did) that the sun-heat received during the cold sea- 

son, from the autumnal to the vernal equinox, is equal to that received during the 

remainder of the year. On the contrary, either hemisphere receives about thice- 

eighths of its total supply during the cold season, and five-eighths during the warm 
one. This distribution is independent of the length of the seasons. 

When the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is at its greatest, and the equinoxes occu 
at certain points on the orbit, the cold season is one hundred and ninety-nine days 
long in one of the hemispheres ; so that the winter is very long and very cold. In 
the other hemisphere, in the same year, the winter will be short and warm. Accord- 
ing to Sir Robert’s theory, glaciation will occur on the hemisphere with the rigorous 
winter climate ; because the accompanying short summer, though hot, will not suf- 
fice to melt the accumulated ice. Furthermore, the climates of the two hemispheres 
will be interchanged after a lapse of ten thousand five hundred years, and glaci- 
ation will then take place on the other hemisphere. 

It is extremely doubtful whether this theory can be accepted as accounting for the 
glacial epoch. The geologists of the day place the end of the glacial epoch less than 
ten thousand years ago, a date which is seemingly incompatible with Ball’s theory. 
Again, the glaciers of Chili, Tierra del Fuego, and New Zealand are thought to rep- 
resent the shrunken remains of more extensive ice-masses, just as are those of Swit- 
zerland and British Columbia. Known facts do not indicate alternate glaciation 
in the two hemispheres. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that Sir Robert has discovered a real cause of alter- 
nations of climate, which may be traceable in the geological record. Geologists should 
be on the watch for such indications, which might conceivably lead to an absolute 
time-measure, one of the greatest desiderata in geology. GEORGE F. BECKER. 
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HE great advantages of this metal for military purposes are, its durability, 
non-corrosive property, brightness, cleanliness, and above all, its lightness. A 
pound in the morning, weighs five at night to the weary soldier. In appreciation of 
these facts, the German government is largely employing aluminum in the manufac- 
ture of the metal parts of equipments, it having recently contracted for as much as 
one hundred tons of the metal in one year. Other foreign governments are also 
adopting it to a certain extent. 

The metal has not yet received the official sanction of our government for any special 
purpose, but several army officers, aware of its advantages for equipments, are advo- 
cating its adoption. Lieut. W. C. Brown, of the First cavalry, has given the most 
persistent and serious attention to the problem, and he deserves great credit for the 
energy, perseverance, and practical ability he has shown in trying to reach a correct 
conclusion as to the merits of the metal. Two years ago he submitted tothe War de- 
partment specimens of the soldiers’ mess-outfit made of aluminum, together with ev- 
idences of its advantages for such purposes. He also forwarded for trial an aluminum 
bridle-bit of the regulation pattern, but only five-ninths as heavy as that now in use. 
This bit was not subjected to a very conclusive test, but was reported as lacking in 
strength and rigidity. The deficiency reported, it is now claimed, can be readily over- 
come by the addition of a small per cent. of titanium to the aluminum, without mate- 
rially increasing the weight. Lieutenant Brown had made an aluminum picket-pin, 
with steel tip and iron top, and only five-ninths as heavy as the regulation pin, which 
was highly commended by several competent cavalry officers. 

Last year, Lieutenant Brown received authority to test, in actual service, belt-plates 
and horseshoes made of aluminum, he furnishing the articles at his own expense. 
The report on the belt-plates has just been made, and I learn that the infantry officers, 
almost without exception, found the waist and cartridge belt-plates highly satisfactory. 
The cavalry did not work with the cartridge belt-plates, but the sabre belt-plates, 
owing largely to original defects in manufacture, were not satisfactory. Horseshoes 
of cast and forged aluminum were tried and found too soft and brittle. The latest 
and most promising attempt to improve the shoe is by Mr. C. C. Jerome, of Chicago, 
who has recently patented and is now manufacturing aluminum shoes faced with 
steel of extreme hardness, the steel being forced into the aluminum by a thousand 
tons of pressure. These shoes are now being tested, but they have not yet been re- 
ported upon. I learn that they are wearing well in many cases of hard service. In 
addition to lightness, the aluminum shoe can be fitted to the horse without heating, 
a great advantage under certain circumstances. It may not be generally known that 
Nancy Hanks did her ‘‘record breaking’’ with aluminum shoes, lightness there 
being an advantage. 

The advisability of using aluminum for the interior bulkheads of war-vessels is 
being carefully considered by the naval authorities. I learn from Mr. Hunt, presi-. 
dent of the Pittsburg Aluminum Company, that they can furnish nearly pure alumi- 
num with the tensile strength of soft steel. They feel confident of producing an alloy 
of over ninety per cent. aluminum with this strength, and yet ductile enough for all 
ordinary purposes. Some of their nickel-aluminum has successfully withstood a 
drifting test that cannot be applied to steel. In large quantities, aluminum can be 
supplied for sixty cents per pound. S. E. TILLMAN, PROF. U.S.M.A. 
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THE WABBLE 
OF THE EARTH’S AXIS. 








E do not refer to the long known shifting of the direction of the axis of the 
earth, which produces the so-called «‘ Precession of the Equinoxes.’’ This 
does not in the least affect the position of the pole upon the surface of the earth, 
while that which we have in mind is an actual travelling of the pole over the 
ground, and is due to a slight change of the position of the axis within the globe 
itself. This, of course, manifests itself by a minute change both in the latitudes of 
observatories, and in the direction of meridian lines. If the pole of the earth ap- 
proaches Berlin, the latitude of Berlin is necessarily increased, and at the same time 
the latitude of Honolulu, on the other side of the earth, is correspondingly diminished. 
The fact that such a thing is really happening was first clearly brought out in 
1889 in Germany, and ever since the subject has greatly interested the astronomical 
world. All recent latitude observations made by methods of precision confirm the 
fact, and within a few months Socoloff has shown that the azimuthal observations 
upon the Pulkowa meridian-marks between 1880 and 1887 tell the same story. The 
latest results of Chandler, based upon a very thorough discussion of several thousand 
observations made at seventeen different observatories, between 1840 and 1893, and 
combined with earlier series at Greenwich (by Pond, between 1820 and 1830, and by 
Bradley about the middle of the last century), show that this motion is unexpectedly 
regular. 

It seems to be made up of two superposed revolutions of the pole from west to east ; 
one with a period of just a year, in a circle of about thirty feet in diameter, and the 
other in a circle of similar size, but with a period of 428 days. As a consequence of 
this combination of motions, the actual annual displacement varies greatly. Once in 
about seven years the two practically destroy each other, and the pole remains for a 
time nearly stationary (as in 1885), while at intermediate epochs(as in 1890), it describes 
a sort of circle fully sixty feet in diameter. 

It hardly need be said that a motion so slight becomes sensible only in observations 
of the last degree of precision, but its discovery has already explained certain impor- 
tant anomalies and apparent errors in work of that class. 

As regards the cause of this peculiar motion, the theory is still more or less obscure. 
There can be little doubt, however, that the annual component is due, in part at least, 
as Lord Kelvin long ago suggested, to the course of the seasons,—to the winter’s de- 
posit of snow and ice upon the northern continents, and its later return to the ocean. 

As to the 428-day revolution, this seems to be a veritable «‘ wabble,’’ such as is 
produced by striking a spinning top. The «‘ blow’’ may perhaps consist in the annual 
disturbance just referred to ; but the matter is not yet wholly clear. 

C. A. YounG. 





From the painting by Sir Henry Raeburn. 
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